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INTRODUCTION 


The Catuhsataka (cS) is the major work in four 
hundred eseetee verses of the second to third century 
C. E. Mahayana Buddhist philosopher Aryadeva. Buddhist 
tradition identifies Aryadeva as the student of Nagar- 
juna and his immediate successor in the Madhyamaka 
lineage. Candrakirti (ca. seventh century) in his 
commentary on the cs, the Bodhisattvayogacaracatuh- 
Satakatixa (C87) notes a close relationship between the 
6S aad Negeejuna"s major work, the Mulamadhyamakakarikah 
(MMK): "Since he was a follower of his teaching, the 


truth of the Four Hundred Treatise is not different in 





character from the truth taveght in the Middle Treatise."* 


Between the C8 and a number of Nagarjuna's works there 
are notable similarities. The first half of the c§ 
treats in similar fashion some of the topics covered in 
Nagarjuna's epistles, the Suhrllekha and the Ratnavali. 

ah. re ee ee te, 
While Aryadeva draws upon the epistles in his exposition 
of the practices, generosity (dana), etc., that form 


the basis for a Bodhisattva's accumulation of merit 


(punyasambhara), he draws upon Nagarjuna's logical works, 


= —_ ce — e 
the MMK, the Vigrahavyavartani (VV), the Sunyatasaptati 
/ 
(SS) and the Yuktisastika (YS) in the second half of the 


¢ , irs 
CS. In the latter half of the CS Aryadeva defends the 


Z 
Madhyamaka philosophy of emptiness against its detractors. 
It is the insight into emptiness that provides the basis 
for the Bodhisattva's accumulation of knowledge (jnan- 
asambhara). A study of this text yields important 
information about the early development of the Madhyamaka 
school and also about the beliefs and practices of its 
opponents, members of rival Buddhist schools and members 
of non-Buddhist schools, chiefly, the Samkhyas , the 
Vaisesikas, and the Jainas. 

The CS is no longer extant in its entirety in Sanskrit, 
although fragments of the text and Candrakirti's commentary 
on it do survive. Haraprasad Shastri discovered in 1911 
these fragments among some old palm teaf manuscripts that 
he had acquired. Three years later he published an 
edition of the manuscript in the Memoirs of the Asiastic 
Society of Bengal, vot. III, no. 8, Calcutta, 1914, pp.459- 


514.7 


Unfortunately these fragments represent less than 

a third of the original four hundred verses of the cS. A 
few additional Sanskrit verses of the c§ occur in Candra- 
kirti's commentary on the MMK, the Mulamadhyamakavrtti 
Prasannapada (PP.)° The number of citations and references 
to the c§ in Sanskrit, Tibetan, and Chinese Buddhist works 
attest to this work's influence and wide circulation 
throughout the Buddhist community. Several commentators 


on Madhyamaka works support their views by quoting 


/ 
appropriate pessages from the cs; 4 even a non-Madhyamaka 


| 3 

work, Harivarman's Tattva/Satyasiddhi quotes from the og 5 
These citations and the text's translation into Tibetan 
and thinese have preserved Aryadeva's wajor contribution 
to Madhyamaka literature. 

Ye shes ‘od, the tenth century king of western Tibet 
(mNga ris), sent the first of many Tibetan translators 
(lo tsa ba) to Kashmir to study Sanskrit and Buddhist 
teachings. The two surviving members of an original group 
of twenty one returned to Tibet with texts and Indian 
scholars who would assist in the translation of these works. 
A century later, Pa tshab Nyi ma grags (b.1055), the 
translator of the c§ and the cér, traveled to Kashmir 
and remained for twenty-three vears studying the Sanskrit 
language and Buddhist texts with the sons of Sanjana and 


/ 
6 The collophon to the CST 


other learned teachers. 
describes Suksmajana, Nyi ma grags' collaborator in the 
translations of the cS and the C8 ,as "having been born 
into the lineage of a family of scholars for countless 
generations, the son of the great brahmin Sanjana, and 
the greatgrandson of the great brahmin Ratnavajra.""/ 
Nyi ma grags, working with Suksmajana, translated the 
cg and the cSt into Tibetan around the turn of the twelfth 
century. The dBu ma section cf the Tibetan canon contains 
both translations: 

1. bsTan bcos bzhi brgya pa znes bya ba'i tshig 


/ Sane wos. = 
le'u (Catuhsatakasastrakarikanama). 


s 


D 3865 v.2., pp. 1-9 (tsha f.1b-18a). 
P 5246 v.95, pp.132-140 (tsha £.1b-20b). 


2. Byang chub sems dpa‘i xrnal byor spyod pa 
bzhi_ brgya pa'i rgya cher 'grel pa 


(Bodhisattvayogacaracatuhéatakatika) . 
z a 
D 3865 v.8, pp. 15-120, (Ya £.30b-239a). 


P 5266 v.98, pp. 169-183 (Ya £.33b-273b). 

One of Nyi ma grags' students, Zhang thang sag pa ye 
Shes wrote a commentary on the cS, but it seems not to 
have survived. However, two late fourteenth to early 
fifteenth century commentaries on the 0§ have survived: 


1. dBu mz bzhi brgya pa'i 'grel pa of the Sa skya 
scholar Red mda’ ba gzhon nu blo gros (1349-1412). 


2. bZhi brgya pa'i rnam bshad legs bshad snying po 
of the dGe lugs pa scholar rGyal tshas dar ma rin chen 
(1346 - 1432). 

In addition two twentieth century rNying ma scholars 
have written commentaries on the cS; 

1. bstan bcos bzhi brgya pa zhes bya ba'i tshig le'ur 
beas pa'i mchan ‘grel of gZhan dga gzhan phan chos kyi 
snang ba (1871-1927). 

2. dBu ma bzhi brgya pa'i tshig don _rnam par bshad 


pa klu dbang dgongs rgyan of Bod pa sprul sku mDo sngags 
bstan pa'i nyi ma (1907-1959). 
/ 
The present study and transiation of the CS is based 
Va 


/ 
upon the Tibetan translation of the CS and the CST, 


although the Sanskrit fragments of the c$ and oS also 
have been consulted. The commentaries of Red mda’ ba, 
rGyal tshab, gZhan dga', and mDo sngags, all written 

in an interlinear style in which the text of the cs 

is incorporated into each author's work, largely 
summarize or paraphrase the csr; however, these commen- 
tators' explanations of difficult verses also have proved 
useful in this study. 

Chinese scholars also traveled to India in search of 
Buddhist texts and scholars who could explain the philo- 
sophical ideas found in them. The Chinese pilgrim and 
schclar Hsuan-tsang (596-664) journeyed to India in 629 
C.E.; he studied at the great Buddhist university Nalanda 
and returned to China in 645 C.E. with a large corpus 
of Buddhist texts, which he and his students began to 
translate into Chinese.® The Chinese canon contains Hsuan- 
tsang's translation cf the last eight chapters of the cs, 
which he completed in 650 C.E. and his translation of the 
commentary of Dharmapala (ca. 530-561?) on these eight 
chapters: | 

1. Taisho 1570 Kuang pai lun pen. 

2. Taisho 1571 Ta ch'eng kuang pai lun shih lun. 
The Chinese Translation was consulted in the translation 
of the latter half of the cS. the lengthy commentary of 
Dharmapala was not used since it is the work of a different 


school of Buddhist philosophy, the Yogacara. 


Critical work on an edition of the cs began with 
the publication of P. L. Vaidya's doctoral thesis, Etudes 
sur Aryadeva et son Catuhgataka, Paris, 1923. Vaidya 
edited chapters eight te. eieeen: using the manuscript 
of Haraprasad Shastri (HPS) and the Peking (P) and sNar 
than (N) editions of the Tibetan translation of c§ and 
cSt. Where the Sanskrit text of Aryadeva's verses could 
not be found in HPS or among the citations of the cS 
in Candrakirti's PP, he reconstructed (or retranslated) 
the verses into Sanskrit. He prepared also a French 
translation of these verses. 

Two years later, Giuseppe Tucci in "Studi Mahayanici: 
La versione cinese del Catubsataka di Aryadeva confronta- 
ta col testo sanscrito e la traduzione tibetana", Pivista 
degli Studi Orientali X (1925), pp. 524-567, translated 
into Italian chapters nine to sixteen of the cf from the 
Chinese translation of Hsuan-tsang. Tucci criticized 
numerous times Vaidya's reconstructions and translations 
in the notes to his own translation of the same chapters. 

Another critic of Vaidya's work, Vidhusekhara Bhatta- 
carya began a new edition of the c&, also based upon HPS 
and the N edition of the 0S and cst. In an article, "The 
Catuhsataka of Aryadeva, with extracts from the commentary 


a 


of Candrakirtti, reconstructed from the Tibetan version 


tt 


with an English translation, chapter VII, "in Proceedings 


and Transactions of the Fourth Oriental Conference, 


Allahabad, 1928, pp.831-871, Bhattacarya edited and 
translated a chapter of the cS that had not previously 
been edited or translated into any western language. He 
criticized extensively Vaidya's earlier work and re-edited 
the Tibetan text of chapters eight to sixteen of the cs, 


along with his own Sanskrit reconstructions of the verses, 


/ ~ 
in a later publication, The Catuhsataka of Aryadeva: 
9 
Sanskrit and Tibetan texts with copious extracts from the 


commentary of Candrakirtti, reconstructed and edited, 
part II, Calcutta, 1931. A recent edition of the CS by 


/ 
Bhageandra Jain Bhaskar, Aryadeva's Catuhsatakam, along 


with the Candrakirti Vrtti, and Hindi transiations, Nagpur, 
1971 republished from HPS the few surviving Sanskrit verses 
of chapters one to five and the verses and commentarial 
extracts from Bhattacarya's editions of chapters seven 
to sixteen. Bhaskar also translated into Hindi the verses 
of chapters seven through sixteen. 

The present study utilizes the earlier work of HPS 
and the later editions of Vaidya and Bhattacarya (Bhaskar's 
edition is virtually identical to Bhattacarya's), as well 
as Tucci's study of the Chinese translation of the CS. 
This study has three parts. Part one contains chapters on 
the historical context of Aryadeva's work; a study of his 
list, using current studies and the Tibetan and Chinese 
biographical sources; brief survey of other texts attri- 


va 
buted to him; and a study of the contents of the CS. 


The exposition of the c§ examines also the influence of 
Nagarjuna's work on Aryadeva's treatment of similar topics. 
Part One concludes with a summation of Aryadeva's contri- 
butions to the development of Madhyamaka philosophy. 

Part two contains an annotated translation of the 
sixteen chapters of the cS, along with a paraphrase of 
portions of the cSt. The length of the cst precluded 
the translation of the entire text; the decision to 
paraphrase, rather than translate excerpts from the cSt, 
was made because Bhattacarya's edition of extracts from 
the cst is not entirely reliable and a translation needs 
to be based upon a sg dod edition of the text. A critical 
edition of the cSt is desirable but was not attempted 
here, in part because of a desire to keep this study 
focused on the cg, racher than on its commentaries. As 
the commentaries of Red mda’ ba, rGyal tshab, gZhan dga', 
and mDo sngags rely an the cSt, this commentary was tne 
major source for eh lar ietcatson of the context and 
intent of the 0s verses. The annotation also serves to 
draw attention to parallel treatment in the works of the 
early Buddhist canon ‘and the early Mahayana sutras and 
‘S@stras of the topics discussed in the cs. 

Part three contains a critical edition of the Tibetan 
text of the cs aud includes the few surviving Sanskrit 


verses. Both Vaidya's and Bhattacarya's editions of the 


/ , 
CS were helpful on occasion and although I disagree in 


some instances with these editions, I have not made an 
effort to indicate each instance of disagreement. In a 
number of cases, the P and N editions used by Vaidya 

and Bhattacarya contain readings that should be rejected 
in the light of comparison with the Cone (C) and sDe dge 
(D) readings. In preparing a new edition of the oS, I 
have consulted the Peking edition reprinted by the Tibetan 
Tripitaka Research Institute under the direction of D. T. 
Suzuki; the sNar thang edition kept at the Library of 
Tibetan Works and Archives at Dharamsala; the microfiche 
edition of the Cone published by the Institute of Advanced 
Studies of World Religions, Stonybrook, New York; and the 
sDe dge edition reprinted under the editorship of kK. 
Hayashima, J. Takasaki, Z Yamaguchi, and Y. Ejima, 
published for the Faculty of Letters, Tokyo University. 
The Chinese text of the cs that was consulted is from 


the Taisho Shinshu Daizokyo, edited by J. Takakusu and 


K. Watanabe. 
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INTRODUCTION 
NOTES 


’ 
lost (D £.3lb, P £.34b): de'i lugs kyi rjes su ‘jug par 


gyur_ pa de nyid kyi phyir na bstan bcos bzhi brgya ‘di'i 
de kho nyid gang yin pa de ni dbu ma'i bstan bcos las bshad 


pa'i_ de kho nyid las mtshan nyid tha dad pa can ma yin no // 


2The original manuscrift is now kept in the collection 


of the Asiatic Society in Calcutta. 

-Louis de La Vallée Poussin (LVP) in the index to his 
edition of Candrakirti's commentary on the MMK, Mula- 
madhyamakakarikas de Nagarjuna, avec la Prasannapada 
commentaire de Candrakirti, Bibliotheca Buddhica, no. IV 
(St. Petersburg, 1903-13), pp.625-626, 628 identified 

the following verses of the cs: II.25 (PP pp.460, 506); 
VIIL.25: CPP p.359)+ VIEE.19 CPP p.370); VILI.2Z0 “CPP p.372)3 
VIIIT.22 (PP p.378); IX.2-3 (PP p.505); IX.6 (PP p.397); 

X.3 (PP p.199); X.17 (PP p.116); X.25 (CPP p.376); XI.15 

CPP p.393)3. ALL.ZS -CPP p.352)> ALIT.=2 (PP pis lyse XTLI.25 
CPP pi i73)5 ALVe1e (PP o.7 1): and AVL.25. CRP p..16). 

Vaidya, pede sur Aryadeva, p.119, and Bhattacarya, 
CatuhSataka, p.253, identified the quotation on p.&80 of 
LVP's edition withCS XV.16; Bhattacarya, pp.210,250 

notes in addition that XIV.13 is quoted on p.89 and that 
XV.14 is identical with MMK. XXI.12. 

“The *Akutobhaya and Ch'ing mu's commentary on the MMK 


cite CS VII.5; both commentaries have been translated by Max 


EL 


Walleser, Die Mittlere Lehre (Madhyamika-6astra) des Naga- 


rjuna, Nach der tibetischen Version ubertragen, (Heidel- 
berg: (Carl Winter's Universitatsbuchhandlung, L911) and 


Die Mittlere Lehre, Nach der chinesischen ersion uber- 
tragen, (Heidelberg: Carl Winter's Universitatsbuchhand- 
lung, 1932). On os quotes in the Madhyamakavrtti and 

in the Prajnapradipa see Christian Lindtner, "Buddhapa- 
lita on Emptiness," JIP 23 (1981):212 n.22. 

-Harivarman's Tattva/Satyasiddhisastra, chap. 105 quotes 
CS II.8. See N. Aiyaswami Shastri, Satyasiddhisastra of 
Harivarman, vol. 1, Gaekwad's Oriental Series, no. 159 
(Baroda: Oriental Institute, 1975), p.252. 

OSee also Bu ston, Chos ‘byung, ed. Lokesh Chandra, The 
Collected Works of Bu ston, vol. 24, Sata Pitaka Series 
no. 64 (New Delhi: International Academy of Indian Cul- 
ture, 1971), p.208; 'Gos lo tsa ba, Deb ther sngon po, 
ed. Lokesh Chandra, The Blue Annals, Sata Pitaka Series 
no. 212 (New Delhi: International Academy of Indian Cul- 
ture, 1974), np. J04S54 cage mchog ldan, d3u ma'i byung 
tshul, (Thimpu, Bhutan: Kunzang Tobgey, 1975), p.231. 


/ 
‘cSt (D £.239a), P £.273b): gdung rabs grangs med par pan- 
dita brgyud ma'i rigs su sku 'khrungs pa bram je chen po 


ee ae 
rin chen rdo rje'i dpon po bram je chen po sanjana'i sras). 
Cf. Jean Naudou, Les Bouddhistes Kasmiriens au Moyen Age, 


(Paris: Presses Universitaires de France, 1968), p.139ff. 


? 
PART ONE: INTRODUCTION TO THE CATUHSATAKA 
CHAPTER [I 
THE HISTORICAL CONTEXT 


1. The Development of Divisions Among the Community 
It may be Ananda that among you some wili 
think: "The word of the Teacher has passed, 

We have no Teacher."' But that should not 

be regarded as true. The Teaching (Dhamma) 

and the Monastic Code (Vinaya) that I have 

taught and ordained for you will be your 

teacher after I have gone. I 

The traditional accounts of early Buddhist history 
maintain that a large group of the Buddha's disciples, 
numbered as five hundred, who had attained the rank of 
arahant, met together during the first rainy season retreat 
after the death of the Buddha to collect and codify his 
teachings. According to tradition, Kasyapa had assembled 
the group at Rajagrha because one monk had claimed that 
since the Buddha had died, the monastic community was free 
from his influence and any monk could do now just as he 
wished. On the second day of the second month of the rainy 
season, the monks assembled in the great meeting hall. The 
monastic code was recited first, as it was agreed that the 
monastic code endures. Kagyapa asked questions concerning 
the monastic code of Upali who recited the answers. At the 
close of this question and answer session, all the arahants 


recited the collection of rules in the same manner as it was 


adopted. In similar fashion, Ananda replies to KaSyapa's 


L3 


questions on the discourses (sutta). Some accounts of 





this meeting state also that KaSyapa recited the Abhidhamma 
texts. Although Buddhist tradition assigns the formulation 
of the Buddhist canon to this early, and perhaps apocryphal 
meeting of arahants, the actual division of the collected 
words of the Buddha into three distinct groups: discourses, 
monastic code, and Abhidhamma, must have occured much later. 
Some of the monastic code and discourses date back to the 
first generation of the Buddha's disciples, but as the 
works were written down several centuries later, and having 
passed from one group of disciples to another and from one 
regional dialect to another, the core of material became 
enlarged. The Abhidhamma literature is a later exegetical 
corpus commenting on teachings contained in the discourses 
of the Buddha, as well as factional disputes amceng the 
various Buddhist schools that developed in the centuries 
after the Buddha's death. 

About one hundred years after the Buddha's pari- 
nirvana, traditional accounts state that a second council 
met to discuss certain relaxations of the monastic code, 
including the acceptance of gold and silver coins. The 
monks assembled at VaiSali recited the discourses and the 
monastic code; the council concluded that relaxing the rules 
should not be permitted. The result of this council, 


according to some accounts, was that the community split 


into two factions: the more ccnservative Sthaviras and 


14 
the Mahasanghikas. Other accounts of this split of the 
community attribute the division to different reasons. 

A controversy developed over five points concerning the 
nature of the arahant. Mahadeva, the author of the 
controverted points, argued against the self-aggran- 
dizement of the arahants; he asserted that their claims 

to omniscience were greatly exaggerated, for example. 

The reigning monarch in Magadha, Mahapadma Nanda convened 
a council at Pataliputra ca.349 B.C.E. so that the dispute 
might be settled. The more numerous Mahasanghikas, who 
supported less stringent standards for the attainment of 
arahant status, prevailed. 

Further accounts of divisions among the community 
state that a third council met two hundred and eighteen 
years after the death of the Buddha, during the reign of 
King Asoka, circa 237 B.C.E.. At this council, also 
convened at Pataliputra, Moggaliputta recited the 
Katthavatthu, the fifth book of the Pali Abhidhamma. > 
One of the debated issues concerned the existence of past 
and future factors of existence (dharma); Katyayana and 
his supporters who held this position became known as 
those who maintain that everything exists, the Sarvdas- 
tivadins. The council decided in favor of those schools 
who held that there are distinctions (vibhajya) to be 
made with respect to past, present, and future things, 


viz., the Sthaviravadins and the Mahasanghikas.* Teas 


L5 
against these schools and subsects that sprang up from 
them that Nagarjuna and Aryadeva argued in favor of ideas 
associated with the new Mahayana movement. 

2. The evolution of the Mahayana 

Scholars suggest that the northwestern and southern 
regions of India as areas in which the Mahayana movement 
originated. Grca 100 B.C.E. to 100 C.E. in regions pop- 
ulated by Mahasarighika sects, new ideas about the nature 
of the Buddha, the role of the Bodhisattva, and the charac- 
teristic marks of individuals (pudgala) and factors of 
existence (dharma) began to emerge.” This development of 
new ideas that we now associate with the Makayana appears 
to have taken place among subsects of the Mahasanghikas. 
From a center in Magadha, these subsects spread into the 
northwest and south. Few of their works survive; the Maha- 
vastu, the work of a Lokottaravadin, and the Tattva/Satya- 
siddhi, the work of Harivarman, a Bahusrutiya, are notable 
exceptions. Consequently we know of their views primarily 
through the records kept by their opponents, namely, the 
Kathavatthu and Buddhaghosa's commentary to it, and the 
treatises on the origins of Buddhist sects compased by 
Vasumitra, Bhavya, and Viniradeva:.” 

Influential in the northwest, the Lokottaravadins held 
that the nature of the Buddha was supramundane (lokcttara) ; 
they saw the Buddha as a transcendent being who adopted 


the imperfect body of humans for the sake of converting them 


16 
to his teachings. The Lokottaravadins and the Mahasang- 


hikas in the southern region of Andhra held that the 
Bodhisattvas are voluntarily reborn, even in unfortunate 
rebirths, for the sake of converting sentient beings 

to the Buddha's teachings. "Il semble que le soit plus 
particuliérement aux Lokottaravedin que l'on doive la 
conception du Buddha transcendent, le docétisme et 
L'insistance sur la carriére des Bodhisattva qui caracter- 
isent le Vehicule des Bodhisattva," Bareau seys./ 
According to Paramartha, the Lokottaravadins maintained 
that only supramundane things really exist, since these 
are not the products cf error (viparyaya); mundare things, 
on the other hand, since they are the results of action 
(karma), and products of error, do not really exist. The 
cognition capable of comprehending the path and its 
fruition, and the emptiness of both individuals and factors 


8 The Bahusrutiyas 


of existence are supremundane. 
similarly distinguish between the Buddha's teaching on 
supramundane matters, e.g., impermanence (anityata) , 
suffering (duhkha), emptiness (Sitinyatd), and non-substan- 
tiality, (nairatmya) and his teaching on all other topics.” 
The BahuSrutiyas and the Andhra Mahasanghikas hold also 
that there are two truths: the conventional truth 
(samvrtisatya) and the ultimate truth (paramarthasatya) .1° 


The views of these Mahasanghika subsects resemble the views 


that the early Mahayana discourses and treatises promulgate. 


In particular, the views of Nagarjuna and Aryadeva on the 
transcendent nature of «he Buddha, the career of the 
Bodhisattva, and on the two levels of truth have much in 
common with the views ascribed to various Mahasanzhika 
schools. On the basis of these similarities, scholars 
sought the origins of the new Mahayana movement in the 
Mahasanghika strongholds in the northwestern and southern 
regions of India. 

The earliest of the Mahayana discourses, those 
collected under the rubric of the Ratnakuta (Jewel-Heap) 
and the Prajnaparamita (Perfection of Insight), were 
translated into Chinese during the latter part of the 
second century. C. E. Warder suggests that some of the 
early Mahayana sttras later incorporated into the 
Ratnakuta collection may have -formed part of the Tripi- 
taka of one of the Andhra Mahadsa@nghika schools; the 
Sthaviravada treatise, the Nikadyasangraha, attributes 
the composition of the Ratnakuta to the Andhra schools. 
He notes that one section of the Ratnakuta, the Bodhi- 
sattvapitaka, sets forth the teaching that Bodhisattvas 
in the course of their career must fulfil six perfections 
(paramita): generosity (dana), moral conduct (Sila), 
patience (ks anti), energy (virya), meditation (dhyana), 
and insight (prajna). The understanding that ail things 
are insubstantial and empty is integral to the pursuit 


of the Bodhisattva career, according to this text. 
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Moreover, as Warder points out, the intention of 
awakening (bodhicitta) occurs in this text and the term 
‘awakening’ (bodhi) is used not in the sense of the 
Buddha's and the arahant's understanding of the four 
noble truths, and the acquisition of the knowledge of 
the recollection of past lives, the rebirth of sentient 
beings in accordance with their actions, and the exhaustion 
of all defilment (a&Srava); the intention of awakening 
signifies that a Bodhisattva has set out to attain the 
ominiscient status of a Buddha. By producing this 
intention the Bodhisattvas surpass the auditors ($ravaka) 
and the solitary Buddhas (pratyekabuddha). This categori- | 
zation of the auditors and the solitary Buddhas as 
‘inferior’ (hina), Warder concludes, marks the separation 
of the Mahayana from the earlier Mahasanghika schools. *+ 

The Prajnaparamitasttras also may have originated 
in southern India. The first of these texts translated 
into Chinese in 187 C.E., the AstasahaSrikaprajnapar- 
amitasUtra, states that after the death of the Buddha 
the perfection of insight will proceed to the south and 
from that region spread to the west and north; otner 
recensions of the Prajnapdaramitastitras agree that these 
teachings spread to other regions from the south and 
south-east. This Jiterature also may have developed among 


the Andhra Mahdsanghikas, for according to a Tibetan 


tradition the Andhra Mahasanghikas had a Prakrit version 
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of the Prajnaparamitasitras that may have been the 
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prototype for later Sanskrit versions. Candrakirti 


in the Madhyamakavatara and the PP quotes a stanza 


"not 


attributed to one of these Mah@sanghika sects: 
destroyed, not produced, the world is the same as the 

realm of the Law (Dharmadhatu). He teaches about the 

age of conflagration--this is in conformity with the 

world "43 This reference to the Buddha employing two levels 
of instruction, ultimate and conventional, is an idea held 
by the Mahasanighikas that found acceptance in the Prajna- 
paramitastitras. 

The Prajnaparamitastitras emphasize that the Bodhi- 
Sattva exercises generosity in giving gifts to sentient 
beings and with compassion works for their salvation; 
employing skilful techniques (upaya), including the use 
of conventional language in order to convert them to the 
truth cf the Buddha's teachings. The Bodhisattva realizes, 
however, that the giver, the act of giving, and the recip- 
ilert are all ultimately empty, like dreams and illusions. 
According to the Asta, even the fruits of arhatship 
resemble illusions. Rawlinson finds that the attitude of 
the Asta towards the auditors is ambiguous: some are 
criticized for clinging to Buddhahood and other factors of 
existence, while others are thought capable of understanding 


the new teachings on the perfection of insight. But the 


essential difference between the Asta and the Ratnakuta 
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compared to other early Mahayana sttras, he believes, is 
not their attitudes towards the auditors, but the fact 
that they are concerned with defining the new movement 
and its notion of what makes a person a Bodhisattva. 
Rawlinson suggests that the reason for the Asta's concern 
with definition is that is was a product of a reform 
movement tnat grew out of the traditional notions of 
early Buddhism. 

He postulates the existence of separate groups of 
Buddhists, all simultaneously engaged in the gradual 
transformation of early Buddhism. Their respective contri- 
butions to the evolution of Mahayana can be determined 
from an analysis of the differences regarding the Bodhi- 
sattva ideal in their sutras. The first stage of this 
evolution is found among thcse stttras which idealize the 
Buddha; the Bodhisattva ideal occurs in the context of 
actions undertaken by the Buddha when he was a Bodhisattva, 
e.g., those involving generosity, moral conduct, and 
sacrifice ([pari]ltyaga). The second stage indicates a 
reinterpretation and reform of early Buddhism; a Bodhi- 
sattva follows the new tradition, while the auditors 
cling to the old tradition. In the third stage, the 
“revolutionary” Mahayana movement distinguishes itself 
from the old tradition by rejecting the auditors who 
refuse to accept the new teachings. Rawlinson identifies 
the Ratnakuta literature with stages one and two and the 
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In the early sutras of the new Mahayana movement 
we see the gradual transformation of early Buddhism, 
and specifically the ideas associated with the Maha- 
sangihikas, viz., the emphasis on the Buddha as a supra- 
mundane being who skilfully employs two levels of 
discourse to attract and convert sentient beings to his 
teachings, the emphasis on the Bodhisattva's career, and 
the emphasis on the teaching of the emptiness of both the 
individual and the factors of existence. These ideas 
influenced the composition of the new Mahayana sttras. 
And theses Mahayana sutras, the Ratnaktta and Prajna- 
paramita collections, in turn, influenced the composition 
of the early Mahayana treatises. 
3. Is Nagarjuna a Mahayanist? 

Warder argues that, since Nagarjuna’s major treatise 
the MMK nowhere cites or refers to any Mahayana sitra, 
the traditional view that he criticizes the early Buddhist 
schools in order to establish the Mahayana is open to 
question. He finds no evidence in the MMK that Nagarjuna 
had ever seen any of ene Prajnaparamita literature. 
Nagarjuna quotes in MMK XV.7 only one sutra by name, the 
Katyayanavavada from the Samyukta Nikaya: "In the 'Instruc- 
tions to Katyayana’ the Blessed One, who perceives 
distinctly existence and non-existence, rejected both ‘it 
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exists' and ‘it doesn't exist’. Nagarjuna in MMK XII.1 


refers also to another sutra from the Samyukta, the 
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Acelakagyapa: "Some hold that suffering is produced by 
oneself, by someone else, or by both, or produced without 
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a cause. But that it is an effect is incorrect. 
also draws upon in MMK XXVII some version of the Brah- 
majalastitra from the Dirgha Nikaya in his analysis of the 
following speculative views: that the self is eternal, 
that the world is eternal, that the self has an end, and 
that the world has an end. +8 

In each of these citations mentioned by Warder 
Nagarjuna uses the authority of the Buddha to support his 
attack on the philosophical positions of his opponents. 
In the first instance he cites the Katyayanavavada as 
proof that the Buddha denied both the position that some- 
thing exists and the position that something does not 
exist. In the second instance Nagarjuna notes that in 
reference to the topic of suffering all four positions 
of the tetralemma (catuskoti) are denied; he concludes 
in the last verse of the same chapter: MMK XII.10 "Not 
only is the fourfold [analysis] of suffering not possible, 
but also the fourfold [analysis ] of external things is 


nl2 In the last instance he repudiates 


not possible. 
various speculative views; these views are encompassed 
by the two extremes, viz., the speculative view of 
eternalism (44svatadrsti) and the speculative view of 
nihilism (ucchedadrsti). Nagarjuna equates in MMK XV.10 
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these two extremes with the first two positions of the 
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tetralemm2z: "The belief in eternalism is ‘it exists'; the 
viewpoint of nihilism is ‘it does not exist'. Therefore 
the wise should not rely on existence and non-existence. '"*9 
Clearly, in the MMK Nagarjuna sets out to demonstrate the 
inconsistency and inadequacy of various philosophical posi- 
tions. And in doing so he appeals in MMK XXVII.30 to the 
authority of the Buddha as a justification for his under- 
taking: "I pay hommage to Gautama, who taught with compas- 
sion (anukampa) taught the true teaching for the sake of 


n2l 0 the fact that Nagarjuna 


destroying speculative views. 
cites the authority of the Buddha's word in criticizing the 
views of his opponents suggests that they were fellow 
Buddhists whom he wished to convert to the true teaching. 
But is this true teaching the Mahayana? Warder is correct 
in stating that Nagarjuna's citation and references in the 
MMK to the canonical texts of an early form of the Tripi- 
taka indicate that he considered the four truths (inter- 
dependent origination being an expanded analysis of the 
second truth) to constitute the core of the Buddha's 
teaching. But while there may be, as Warder points out, 
"nothing overtly Mahayanist" in Nagarjuna's MMK, his claim 
that "even in its deeper implications there seems to be 
nothing distinctly Mahayanist" in his references to the 
early Tripitaka deserves further study. ** 


Warder notes that the reference in MMK XIII.1 ‘that 


is false which has the nature of delusion (tan mrsa) 
en a 
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mosadharma yad) seems to come from the Dhatuvibhang- 
asiitra of the Madhyamaka. Candrakirti in commenting 
on this verse quotes the sutra more fully, adding the 
words "true which has the nature of non-delusion, 

Nirvana" (satyam yad idam amosadharma, nirvanam) . In 

the Pali canonical text what is delusive is described 

as sensation (vedana) or suffering. Nagarjuna in MMK XII.1 
extends this description to all conditioned forces 
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(samskara): "The Blessed One said that is false which 


has a delusive nature. And all conditioned forces are 
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delusive in nature; therefore they are false. 
Theravada text the Suttanipata (vv.756-758) contrasts 
the views of those who think this world is true with 
those who consider it to be false, deceptive in nature 
(musa hoti mosadhammam) and know that Nirvana is non- 
deceptive in nature (amosadhammam nibbanam) .7> Whatever 
the source for Nagarjuna's citation, he utilizes it to 
define the conditioned forces as false and delusive in 
nature; and in the second verse of MMK XIII he states 
that the phrase ‘that is false which has the nature of 
delusion’ was spoked by the Buddha to illumine emptiness 
(etat ttktam bhapgavata Sunyata paridipakam) .*° 

In MMK XAIII.8 Nagarjuna again seems to quote from 
the Suttanipata (v.759). The prose passage preceding 
this verse contrasts the perception of ordinary people, 


viz., ‘this is pleasure’ (idam sukham) with the perception 
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of the saints (ariya), the viz., ‘this is suffering' 
(idam duhkham). The verse that follows explains the 
basis for ordinary people's wrong perception: "Forms, 
sounds, tastes, smells, touches, and factors of existence, 
all are pleasing, delightful, and charming while they 


27 Nagarjuna in MMK XXIII.8 quotes the first line 


exist. 
of this verse: "Forms, sounds, tastes, smells, touches, 
and factors of existence, all have the aspect of a city 
of celestial musicians, resembling mirages and dreams .""8 
Candrakirti glosses the term 'kevala' as "merely imaginary 
(parikalpitamatra)" and as "lacking a nature of its own 


u29 Candrakirti's gloss on the term 'kevala' 


(nihsvabhava) . 
brings to the first line of this verse a Mahayanist inter- 
pretation not present in the Theravada Suttanipata, which 
states simply that the entire corpus of sense objects 

from the visual organ's objects to those of the mental 
organ (manas) are pleasurable as long as they last; the 
implication is that these objects' existence and that of 
the pleasures they invoke is brief. W&garjuna's verse 

goes a step further; these objects’ existence is deceptive, 
he implies, just like mirages and dreams. 

The use of images such as mirages and dreams to depict 
something as insubstantial is not limited to the Mahaydna 
siitras and $astras. In Ssamyutta, III, the section on the 
aggregates (khandhavagga), the Buddha says: "This body 


is like a mass of foam; sensation is like a bubble; 
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perception (sanna) is unsubstantial like a mirage; 
conditioned forces lack a core, just like the trunk of 
a banana tree; and consciousness is like a phantom. "7° 
In describing the body and the mental aggregates as 
insubstantial, the Buddha aims to rid his disciples of 
the mistaken notion of an ‘I' and all that pertains to an 
'I'. Nagarjuna concurs with this point of view, but 
extends in MMK XVII.33 the ascription ‘nonsubstantial' to 
action and its results: "Affliction (kleSa), action, and 
bodies, both agents and effects, have the aspect of a 
city of celestial musicians, resembling mirages and 
dreams "9+ 

When the Buddha states that someone who contemplates 
the body and analyzes its form by means of extensive 
insight (bhuripanna) will perceive it as empty -(sutti¥a) ,?7 
he means that the body is empty of a self (atta) and all 
that belongs to a self (attaniya).>° The insight that 
the body and the mental aggregates are empty results from 
meditation. In Samyutta, IV, the Buddha declares that the 
path that leads to the unconditioned, i.e., Nirvana, is 
concentration that is empty, signless (animitta), and 
wishless (apranihita).°* For -Nagarjuna also insight into 
emptiness leads to the realization of the path. However, 
emptiness is not just insight into the non-substantiality 


of the self, but for Nagarjuna this insight into emptiness 


involves the realization of its equation with interdependent 
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origination. He says in MMK XXIV.18: "We declare that 
what is interdependent origination is emptiness; it is 
a dependent designation (prajnaptir upadadya); it is 
in fact the middle path.'"> 

But just as Nagarjuna in the MMK reinterprets one 
central teaching of early Buddhism, viz., the notion of 
non-substantiality, similarly he reinterprets a second 
central teaching, viz., interdependent origination. 
Interdependent origination, according to Nagarjuna, does 
not mean that one factor of existence originates from 
its dependence on another as its cause. He says in 
MMK 1.10: "Because entities without a nature of their 
own have no [real] existence, that [assertion] 'when that 
exists, this comes into existence’ is not in fact 


136 This reinterpretation of interdependent 


possible. 
origination, the realization that the entities that appear 
to originate in dependence upon causes and conditions are 
in fact empty cf any real nature of their own, defines 

the middle path. Nagarjuna avoids the extreme position 

of nihilism by accepting that on the surface entities do 
originate in interdependence, and he avoids the extreme 
position of eternalism by pointing out that entities 

that are dependent have no real nature of their own and 
are not existent from the ultimate point of view. He 


concludes his chapter on the fcur truths with the obser- 


vation (MMK XXIV.40): "Whoever sees interdependent 
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origination sees this: suffering, origination, cessation, 
and the path."">/ The first line of this verse quotes 
the Mahahattipadopamasutta from Majjhima I, which begins 
with a discussion of the four truths and ends with the 
Buddha's statement: ‘Whoever sees interdependent 
origination sees the Dhamma, whoever sees the Dhamma 
sees interdependent origination."°® 

These citations and references in the MMK and in 
his other works to the statements of the Buddha indicate 
that Nagarjuna was familar with some early version of the 
Tripitaka However, he quotes from the Tripitaka 
selectively, and it would be misleading to conclude that 
he is in agreement with all the implications of the early 
Buddhist teachings. In a number of instances he cites 
or refers to only part of a quotation from the early 
Buddhist Tripitaka and adds to the quotation, often in 
the second line of his own verse, an interpretation that 
is distinctly Mahayanist in its implications. 

Nagarjuna also seems to quote from one of the 
Mahayana sttras, the KaSyapaparivarta of the Ratnaktta 
collection, in MMK XIII.8: "The Conquerors have proclaimed 
that emptiness is the getting rid of (nihsarana) all 
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speculative views. But they say that those who hold 
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emptiness as a speculative view are incurable. 
Kasyapaparivarta uses the same analogy of illness and 


treatment in its discussion cf emptiness and speculative 
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views: "KaSyapa, emptiness is the getting rid of all 
speculative views; and indeed, KaSyapa, I call him 
incurable for whom emptiness is a speculative view.""*0 
This Ratnakuta sutra describes the true investigation of 
factors of existence as being the middle path, and this 
investigation reveals that factors of existence are empty, 
Signless, wishless, non-manufactured (anabhisamskrta) , 
unproduced (anutpada), unborn (ajdata), ungraspable 
(agrahya), undefiled (ana$rava), and without own-nature 
(asvabhava) .¢+ Moreover, the KaSyapaparivarta states 
that "what has no own-nature has no origination, what has 
no origination has no cessation, what has no cessation 
has no coming, and what has no coming has no going." 
Nagarjuna in the verse dedicated to the Buddha at the 
beginning of MMK I similarly speaks of factors of existence 
that have originated in interdependence as marked by 
“"non-origination, non-cessation, non-annihilation, non- 
eternal, non-identical, non-different, non-coming, and 


2 His analysis of the nature of factors of 


non~going. 
existence denies the applicability of each set of these 
opposed concepts; the construction of these dichotomous 
concepts ceases through a realization of interdependent 
origination as emptiness and the middle path. The middle 
path, according to the KaSyapaparivarta and Nagarjuna, 


avoids all extreme positions based on the notion of 


duality. The central teachings of Na@garjuna's philosophy, 
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viz., his views on emptiness, interdependent origination, 
and the middle path have much in common with Kas yapapar- 
ivarta. These similarities suggest that he was familiar 
with some of the early Mahaya&na sutras in the Ratnakiita 
collection and that they had some influence on the 
development of his thought. 

Buddhist tradition associates Nagarjuna with another 
group of early Mahayana sutras whose views are similar to 
those in the Ratnakuta collection, the Prajnaparamita 
sutras. The Asta, for example, describes the factors of 
existence in terms similar to those used by the Ka$yapapar- 
ivarta: empty, signless, wishless, unmanufactured, 
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unproduced, unceased, undefiled, and unpurifie But 


unlike the case of the Kas yapaparivarta, there is no 
internal evidence in the MMK to indicate that Nagarjuna 


quoted or directly referred to the Asta or any other 
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Prajnaparamita sutra. 


Robinson found numerous parallels between the Asta 


Ye 


and the MMK in their treatment of such topics as inter- 


/ 
dependent origination, the Tathagata, and Nirvana. t* 


The Asta states that a Bodhisattva should understand that 
interdependent origination rejects the duality of the 
extreme positions (antadvayavarjita); this also is 
Nagarjuna's view. The Asta claims that the suchness 


(tathata) of the world is that of the Tathagata; similarly, 


Nagarjuna in MMK XXII.16 asserts that the own-nature of 
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the Tathagata is that of the world. The Asta has the 


Buddha proclaim that form (rupa) is neither bound nor 
free, because form has no own-nature; in MMK XVI.8 
Nagarjuna declares that what is bound is not liberated 
and what is not bound is not liberated, the implication 
being that between the own-nature of bondage and 
liberation no distinction can be made. While Robinson 
notes these and other parallels, he is aware also that 
the Asta and the MMK employ different terminology. 
Several important terms in the Asta, e.g., insight 
(prajna), suchness (tathata), non-duality (advaya), the 
two bodies of the Buddha (dharmakaya, rutpakaya), the 
perfections (paramita), the stages (bhtmi), the intention 
of awakening (bodhicitta), compassion (karuna), and 
skilful means (upaya) do not occur in the MMK. He argues 
that Nagarjuna did not employ these terms because he was 
disputing the views of Hindu philosophers and non- 
Mahayanists based on reasoning acceptable to both sides. 
Nonetheless, Robinson argues, Nagarjuna indicates his 
acceptance of the Prajnaparamita's views on emptiness 
when he quotes certain similies that are "distinctly 
Stnyavadin." These similies include comparisons with 
illusions, mirages, city of celestial musicians, phantoms, 
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dreams, and reflections. However, contrary to 


Robinson's assertion, these similies are not "distinctly 


Stinyavadin" if he means by this prase that they occur 


only in the Prajnaparamita and other Mahayana sttras; 
these similies all occur in Samyutta, III, 139-142, in 


a discussion of the non-substantiality of the aggregates. 


What is distinctive is not the fact that Nagarjuna 
uses these similies, but the context in which he uses 
them. In MMK VII.34 he compares the three marks 
‘origination’, ‘cessation’, and ‘duration’ to illusions, 
etc.; in MMK XVII. 31,33 he compares agents, e.g., 
afflictions and action, and their effects, e.g., the 
body, to mirages, eatc.; and in MMK XXIII.8 he compares 
the objects of the six faculties to mirages, ete. In 
all these cases he states that something which his 
non-Mahayanist opponents hold to exist is deceptive, 


just a mental fiction. By claiming that the factors of 


existence, their marks, and operation of cause and effect 


have no real existence Nagarjuna indicates his agreement 
with the philosophy of emptiness expressed in the 
Prajnaparamita sutras. 

The evidence for Nagarjuna as being one of the 
earliest and most important contributors to the develop- 
ment of the Mahayana is strengthened if the Ratnavali 
is accepted as his composition. This treastise of five 
hundred verses counsels an unnamed Indian king on how 
to rule his kingdom in accordance with the Buddha's 
teachings. Nagarjuna advises the king to follow a middle 


path in his actions, avoiding the extremes of severe 
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asceticism (1.11) and sensual indulgence (II.46-70), 
and in his beliefs, avoiding the extreme views of 
eternalism and nihilism (1.38-62). Much of the counsel 
offered in the Ratnavali is common to both the schools 
of early Buddhism and the schools of the new Mahay4dna 
movement. And while Nagarjuna supports the Mahayana 
over the vehicle of the auditors (Sravakaydna) , he does 
not see irreconcilable differences between the two 
systems. He says (IV.86): "In the Mahayana emptiness 
is non-production; for others it is extinction (Ksaya) . 
Accept from the ultimate point of view the oneness of 
both extinction and non-production."® 

He suggests (IV.87) that if wise people use reason 
(yukti) to consider emptiness and the greatness of the 
Buddha, they will accept the teachings of the Mahdaydna. 
Fear and ignorance motivate unwise people to reject the 
Buddha's profound teaching on emptiness. However, since 
it is difficult to ascertain what the Buddhas have said 
implicitly (abhisamdhyokta) , one should protect oneself 
by adopting an impartial equanimity (upeksa) towards the 
question of one vehicle or three; no demerit (apunya) 
results from impartial equanimity, while evil (papa) 
is the consequence of aversion (IV.88-89). The Mahdaydna, 
according to Nagarjuna, differs from the vehicle of the 
auditors in its explanation of the vow (pranidhi) and the 


Bodhisattva's career (IV.90,93). 
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Nagarjuna mentions the Bodhisattva’s career just 
once in MMK XXIV.32 "According to you, someone who is 
not a Buddha by virtue of own-nature, even though 
striving for awakening, will not attain awakening in 


Tad There is nothing overtly 


the Bodhisattva's career. 
Mahayanist in this reference to the Bodhisattva's 

career; Na@garjuna's statement could refer to the early 
Buddhist notion of the Bodhisattva's career as applying 
only to the activities of the Bucadha in his lives prior 

to his awakening. But in the Ratnavali Mahayana 
terminology is used in the discussion of the Bodhisattva's 
career. Nagarjuna urges the king to follow the Buddha's 
precepts and achieve for himself and his people the 
highest awakening (anuttarabodhi) (11.74, V.99). Of the 
basis for this awakening he says: (II.75) "Its roots are 
the imtention of awakening (bodhicitta) that is as firm 

as Meru, the king of mountains, compassion (karuna) that 
extends in all directions, and knowledge that dees not 
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rely on duality (advayaniSritajnana) . 
of compassion and the six perfections, generosity, moral 
conduct, patience, energy, meditation, and insight, 
epitomize the Mahaydna; these perfections benefit both 
oneself and others and lead to liberation (IV.80-82). 
Through the cultivation of compassion and these six 


perfections, a Bodhisattva advances on the ten stages that 


culminate in the inconceivable stage of Buddhahood (V.40-64). 
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In contrast to the vehicle of the auditors, Nagarjuna 
says that the Mahayana explains the inconceivable 
greatness of the Buddha (IV.84-85). According to the 
Mahayana scriptures, the thirty-two major and eighty 
minor marks of a Buddha arise from an incomprehensible 
quantity of merit heaped up over millions of eons 
(II.99-III.1). The two collections of merit and know- 
ledge that accumulate from the cultivation of the 
Bodhisattva's career produce the form-body (rupakava) 
and the ultimate-body (dharmakaya), respectively (III.12). 
In conclusion, Nagarjuna's treatment of the nature 
of the Buddha, the career of the Bodhisattva, and his 
advocacy of the profound philosophy of emptiness in 
the Ratnavali clearly indicate his acceptance of the 
new Mahayana movement. But neither in the Ratnavali 
nor in his other works does he advocate a complete break 
with those Buddhists who follow the vehicle of the auditors. 
In these texts he encourages the auditors to use reason 
in examining the teachings of the Mahayana; he follows 
here the example of the Buddha who urged his disciples 
to critically investigate his teachings and decide for 
themselves what to accept: "The wise should realize 
the teaching by themselves (ouesnetan wedeeates vinwahi) "4? 
By pointing out the inadequacies and inconsistancies 
in the theories held by the early Buddhists, Nagarjuna in 


the MMK, the Ratnavali, and his other treatises uses 
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logical arguments to persuade his opponents to accept 
the philosophy of emptiness. But in the Ratnavali 
he emphasizes less the rational arguments against the 
speculative theories advanced by the Abhidharma 
specialists among the early Buddhist schools; in this 
treatise he is more concerned with rational arguments 
for Mahayana practices. He notes that the Buddha taught 
various precepts in accordance with the capabilities of 
his disciples and urges that the wise extinguish their 
hatred for the Mahayana and replace it with faith 
(sraddha). (IV.94-98); faith, he says, precedes insight 
(prajna) and through insight one realizes the ultimate 
ETUED. Cl54) : 

When Nagarjuna asserts in his works that the profound 
teaching of emptiness is the word of the Buddha, he may 


have in mind, as Murti suggests, °° 


the following passage 
from the Samyutta, in which the Buddha spoke about the 
future of the monastic community. The Buddha used the 
analogy of a drum that began to split; each time it was 
mended with new material until the original drumhead had 
vanished, with only the repairs remaining: ''Those 
discourses proclaimed by the Tathagata, profound, profound 
in meaning, reaching beyond the world, concerned with 
emptiness (suhfatapatisamyutta) ; when these are proclaimed, 
the mouks will not iieten: will not hear, will not 


gl 


understan Nagarjuna in bringing to the forefront the 
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profound teaching of the Buddha on emptiness undoubtedly 
believes that he is cutting away at the unwarranted 
repairs made by the Abhidharmikas to the Buddha's true 
teachings and restoring these teachings to their original 
form. 

Aryadeva, as will be shown in subsequent chapters of 
this study, follows his master's example in upholding the 
philosophy of emptiness and in advocating the practices 
of the Bodhisattva. Both Nagarjuna and Aryadeva flourished 
at a time (ca.200 C.E.) when the teachings of early 
Buddhism began to undergo reinterpretation and reform. 
Certain views of the Mahasanghika sects concerning this 
supramundane nature of the Buddha, the two levels of 
discourse, and the career of the Bodhisattva were developed 
further in the early Mahayana sutras. The early Mahayana 
treatises of Nagarjuna and Aryadeva, influenced by these 
views, supported them through rational argument. The 
treatises of these two early Madhyamaka masters, like the 
teachings of the Ratnakuta sutras, whose views on 
emptiness, the middle path, and the career of the Bcedhi- 
sattva, they most closely resemble, belong to an early 
period in the development of Mahayana. As more texts 
from this period are edited, translated, and studied more 
will become known about the relationship between the early 


Mahayana stttras and the early Mahayana treatises. 
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CHAPTER I 
NOTES 


L 


Digha, Lie pal5S4: Siya kho pan' Ananda tumhakam evam 


tf 


assa: Atitasatthukam pavacanam n'atthi no Sattha" 
ti. Na kho pan’ etam Ananda evam datthabbam. Yo vo 


Ananda maya Dhammo ca Vinayo ca desito pannatto, SO vo 
mam' accayena Sattha. 


Traditional accounts of the council can be found in 
the Skandhaka section of each school's Vinaya. A. K. 
Warder, Indian Buddhism (Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass, 
1970), p.202 notes that the Sthaviravada and Mahasanghika 
accounts to not mention the recitation of the Abhidharma. 
On comtemporary studies of the councils see the 
references cited by Etienne Lamotte, Histoire du Boud- 
dhisme Indien, des origines a l'ére Saka (Louvain: 
Institut Orientaliste, 1958, reprint 1967), p. 136, and 
Charles Prebish, "A Review of Scholarship on the Buddhist 
Councils,” JAS 33 (1974), pp. 239-54. 
the Kathavatthu has been translated by S. Z. Aung and 
Cc. A. F. Rhys-David, Points of Controversy (London: Pali 
Text Society, 1915); Buddhaghosa's commentary on the 
Kathavatthu also has been translated by B. C. Law, The 
Debates Commentary (London: Pali Text Society, 1940). 


4 on the Vibhajyavadins see André Bareau, Les Sectes  Boud- 


dhiques, pp.167-180. 
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Many scholars trace the origins of Mahayana Buddhism 


to the south of India. See for example, Edward Conze, 


Buddhism: Its Essence and Development (New York: Harper 
Torchbooks, 1959), pp. 119-124; Nalinaksha Dutt, Aspects 


of Mahayana Buddhism i i -Hinayana (London: 
Luzac & Co., 1930), pp. 28-43; and Warder, Indian Buddhisn, 
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Mahayana" in Asiatia, Festschrift F. Weller, (Leipzig, 
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CHAPTER IL 
THE LIFE OF ARYADEVA 


1. The date of Aryadeva 

Chinese and Tibetan sources agree in naming Aryadeva 
as a direct disciple of Nagarjuna and as his immediate 
successor in the Madhyamaka lineage. These sources concur 
also in attributing to him great skill in debate and 
credit him with the successful defense of the Madhyamaka 
philosophy against numerous Buddhist and non-Buddhist 
opponents. But these sources differ in their discussions 
of the date of Aryadeva's birth, his birthplace, the 
length of his life, and on other biographical details. 

Comtemporary scholarship, based in part upon these 
early Chinese and Tibetan sources, reflects this diver- 
gence of opinion in the matter of Aryadeva's date. The 
problem of determining Aryadeva's date is linked with 
the difficulties in arriving at an accurate date for 
his teacher Nagarjuna. Much has been written over the 
years on the date of Nagarjuna, with various scholars 
placing his birth at the end of the first century C.E., 
in the second century C.E., and in the third century 
en 

Bailey proposes the following dates for Nagarjuna, 


Aryadeva, and Matrceta:* 
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70: Birth of Nagarjuna 

90: Birth of Aryadeva 

105: Birth of Matrceta 

128: Accession of° Kaniska I -- Suhrilekha 
of Nagarjuna. 

A.D. 145: Conversion of Matreeta 


eg at 
VUUU 


Lamotte rejects Bailey's association of Nagarjuna's 
Suhrllekha with King Kaniska 1.3 In an earlier work 
Lamotte notes without comment the suggestion that the 
unnamed Indian monarch to whom Nagarjuna's letter was 

° Vo. <a e « ° 
addressed was King Yajnasri, of the South Indian imperial 
dynasty, the Andhra Satavahanas: 

La balustrade extérieure du stupa d'Amaravati 

parte les incriptions de deux rois de la 

dynastie Andhra, Pulumayi et Yajna$ri et 

d'aprés certaines auteurs, c ‘est a ce dernier 4 

que Nagarjuna aurait dédié 1' épitre Subritekha. 
Citing the same archeological evidence, Warder identifies 
the Satavahana king in question with Pulumayf II and 
concludes that Nagarjuna flourished in the second century 


C.E.? 


Lamotte, however, proposes a third century C.E. 
date, based upon Chinese sources. He uses Kumarajiva's 
date of 637 B.C.E. for the Buddha's Nirvana as the basis 
for calculating the following dates for ASvaghosa, 
Nagarjuna, Aryadeva and Harivarman: © 

637 B.C.E. The Buddha's Nirvana 

267 3B. C.E. Birth of AS vaghosa_ 

243 C.E. Birth of Nagarjuna; followed by Aryadeva 

253: CaBs Composition of Harivarman's Tattva/ 

Satvasiddhi. 

Lamotte cites as evidence for the dating of Nagarjuna's 


activity between the years 243-300 C.E. a Chinese 
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catalogue that lists the translation of the Da$abhumi - 
kasastra, attributed to Nagarjuna, by Dharmaraksa between 
the years 265 and 313; but, as de Jong points out, even 
assuming the attribution of this work to Nagarjuna is 
correct: 

Hikata, from whom L. has taken this indication, 

argues that the DaSabhtmika must have reached 

Tun-huang before 265 (the date of Dharmaraksa's 

departure) and that the text must have come* 

into existence by 250 at the latest. In that 

case Nagarjuna would have written the text at 

the age of seven at the latest!/ 
Lamotte e@lso in another publication expresses his own 
reservations about this chronology: "On n'échappe 
pas a l'impression que les datations relévent de vues 
théoriques sur les €tapes successives de la Bonne Loi 
et que, en chronologie absolue, leur valeur est plutot 
faible."® 

Moreover, Harivarman's Tattva/Satyasiddhi quotes 
a verse from Aryadeva's cs? which makes the dating of 
the Tattva/Satyasiddhi at 253 C.E. incompatible with a 
date of 243 C.E. for Nagarjuna's birth, and an even 
later date suggested for Aryadeva's birth. Assuming that 
Harivarman flourished in the middle of tne third century 
C.E., Aryadeva most likely was active somewhat earlier, 
circa the end of the second century C.E. to the beginning 


of the third century C.E. If we accept that Kumarajiva's 


information on the date of Harivarman is accurate, why 
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should his information on the dates of Nagarjuna and 
Aryadeva be less reliable? A possible answer to this 
question lies in the fact Harivarman was a Kashmiri 
scholar and Kumar jiva had studied in Kashmir around the 
middle of the fourth century. The recollections of 
Harivarman, who had died less than a century earlier, 
presumably were still fresh in the minds of Kumarajiva's 
teachers. On the other hand, information about Nagarjuna 
and Aryadeva, who flourished in the south of India during 
an earlier period of time, may well have been inaccurate. 

Ui, who uses the same date of 637 B.C.E. as the date 
of the Buddha's Nirvana and the statement of Seng chao in 
his preface to Aryadeva's SatakaSastra that Aryadeva 
lived eight hundred or more years after the Buddha's 
Nirvana, concludes that Aryadeva must have flourished 
circa 163 to 263 C.E. He places Nagarjuna's activity 
fifty years earlier and Harivarman circa 260 or 270 c.E, 10 
Although there is some evidence suggesting that Aryadeva 
began his studies with Nagarjuna when the teacher was 
already advanced in age, a fifty year age gap is too great; 
the same evidence also suggests that Aryadeva was a mature 
scholar when he met Nagarjuna. '+ 

Robinson questions the accuracy of Kumarajiva's date 
for the Buddha's Nirvana, but does not reject the claim 
outright. He finds that the dates Ui assigns to Nagarjuna 


and Aryadeva, based upon the 637 date, as “consonant with 
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the supposition that the biography of Nagarjuna trans- 
lated by Kumarajiva was written during the first half 
of the fourth century, as it mentions the existence of 
shrines to Nagarjuna one hundred years after his death. "+2 
Lamotte notes that Kumarajiva, the putative author of this 
biography, the Lung shu p'u sa chuan (Taisho 2047), states 
that more than one hundred years have passed since 
Nagarjuna's death and the present time. Lamotte, favoring 
an early fifth century date for this biography, concludes 
that Nagarjuna's death occured towards the end of the 


13 But the statement that more than 


third century C.E. 
one hundred years have elapsed since the death of 
Nagarjuna and the present time could indicate an earlier 
date, particularly if this biography is not the work of 
Kumarajiva, but his translation of an earlier Indian 
biography. Robinson refers to Seng jui's mention of an 
earlier Indian biography in his preface to the Great 
Perfection of Wisdom Treatise and to Hui yuan's summary 
of this biography in his preface to the Great Perfection 
of Wisdom Treastise./* 

In conclusion, the testimony of Kumarajiva's 
disciple, Seng chao that Aryadeva lived eight hundred 
years or more after the Buddha's Nirvana (637 B.C.E.) and 
the testimony of Hui yuan that Nagarjuna lived in the 


ninth century A.N. place the activity of both Nagarjuna 


and Aryadeva in the mid-second to third centuries C.E. 
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This information, along with the probable association of 
Nagarjuna with one of the Satavahana kings, whose dynastic 
rule came to a close in the mid-third century c.E.,+? 
favors the hypothesis of the dating 150-250 C.E. for 
Nagarjuna and 170-270 C.E. for Aryadeva. 
2. The place of Aryadeva's birth 

Candrakirti in a brief biographical nete on Aryadeva 
in the CST says: 

The master Aryadeva was born on the island 

of Simhala as the son of the Simhala king. 

Finally he gave up Lhis position as] crown 

prince and entered the religious life. Then 

he came south and became the student of the 

master Nagarjuna.1l 
Bhattacarya, who quotes this passage from the c8t in the 
introduction to his edition of the cg 17 argues against 
the position of Nalinaksha Dutt, who sought the location 
of Simhapura in northern India: "In view of the fact 
that there is no mention of Jambudvipa, and that the 
direction of Southern India with reference to Ceylon 
should be uttaradik, is it not justifiable to look for 
Aryadeva's home somewhere in Northern India?"!® 
Bhattacarya points out that from the perspective of 
Candrakirti, who lived in the north at the monastic complex 
Nalanda, both Ceylon and the Deccan lie to the south. 
"So Candrakirti naturally writes that Aryadeva, a native 
of Ceylon, came to India following the Southern direction," 


he donetes.- 2 
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Other scholars also accept this identification of 

the island Simhala with the island of Ceylon or Sri 

Lanka, as the island is now known. Some in fact suggest 
that Aryadeva may be the elder (thera) Deva mentioned 

in the Sinhalese chronicles, the Mahavamsa and the 
Dipavamsa. The author of the Mahavamsa reports (XXXVI.29) 
that King Voharikastissa "listened to the teaching in 

the presence of the elder Deva, who resided at Kappu- 


20 The Dipavamsa's 


author mentions this elder Deva promulgating Buddhist 


kagama, and repaired five residences. 


teachings to Voharikatissa's successors, Abhayatissa 
and Sanghatissa (XXII.41, 50): 
After he heard the Gilana suttanta preached 
by the elder Deva, he* [Abhayatissa] gave 
medicines to the sick and five excellent 
residences. 
After Sanghatissa heard the Andakavinsuttanta 
preached by the elder Deva, the conquerer 
of enemies provided for the constant distri- 


bution of rice gruel at the four gates lof 
the city] .21 


Yamakami admits that he has no direct proof that the 
elder Deva of the Singhalese chronicles and the Bodhi- 
sattva Deva, whose works the Chinese scholars translated, 
studied, and commented upon, were the same person. But 
he assumes that if the elder Deva, a learned monk who 
preached to the Singhalese kings, had lived out his life 
in Sri Lanka, the chronicles might have had more to say 
about him. Their scant mention of him suggests that he 


if owe o. 
may have left Sri Lanka and spent the remainder of his 
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life in India. "If our assumption is correct," Yamakami 
says, "he was a learned man who lived in Ceylon at the 
beginning of the 3rd century (the reign of King Vohara 
Tissa A.D. 215 or Abhaya Tissa A.D. 237 or Sangha Tissa 
A.D. 248), and after that he came and died in India."24 

Lamotte is less hesitant than Yamakami in identifying 
Aryadeva with the elder Deva of the Singhalese chronicles. 
These chronicles, he says, "font mention d'un mahathera 
Deva qui vécut a Ceylon au moment ou 1l'hérésie du 
Vetullavada, c'est-a-dire du Mahayana, se répandait dans 
L't1e."*3 Lamotte cites different ‘regnal periods for 
the kings Voharikatissa (260-282 C.E.) and Sanghatissa 
(293-297 C.E.) and places Aryadeva in Sri Lanka during 
the latter half of the third century C.E. He refers to 
Hsuan tsang's descriptions of Aryadeva's journey from 
‘Sri Lanka to India; he went to Srughna, near the source 
of the Ganga, to Prayaga, at the confluence of the rivers 
Yamuna and Ganga, to Pataliputra, where he met Nagarjuna 
and accepted "les idées du vieillard et devint un 
madhyamika convaincu."** 

Other scholars do not accept Sri Lanka as Aryadeva's 
birthplace. Bechert in a study of the early spread of 
Mahayana Buddhism in Sri Lanka claims that the Singhaless 
sources do not support the tradition that Aryadeva was 
DOrn, Studied 2a. er visited Sri Lanka. Bechert does 


not mention that Mahavamsa verse which associates the 


¢ 
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elder Deva with King Voharikatissa; he does mention that 
this king (215-237 C.E.), instigated by the monks of the 
Mahavihara monastery, suppressed the Vetullavada. “> 
Perhaps the end of a period which was "open-minded towards 
innovations" prompted this elder Deva to leave Sri Lanka 
and seek out innovative teachers in India. There is no 
conclusive evidence to support or disprove the supposition 
of the identity of the elder Deva with the Madhyamaka 
master Aryadeva. But the Chinese and Tibetan traditions 
that locate Aryadeva's birthplace in Sri Lanka and state 
that he came to south India to study with Nagarjuna should 
not be ruled out. 

P.S. Sastri believes that the Mahavamsa does refer 
to Aryadeva, but he asserts that Aryadeva went to preach 
in Sri Lanka from his birthplace in the Andhra region 
of southern India. He criticizes Hsuan tsang's knowledge 
of Indian geography and argues that Aryadeva traveled 
south from his birthplace north of Nagar junakonda to 
meet Nagarjuna; Sri Parvata, was another name for Nagar- 
junakonda, where excavations in 1938 uncovered relics 
believed to be those of Nagarjuna and Aryadeva.“° 
However, H. Sarkar and B. N. Misra report that the 
archeological finds and literary evidence fail to 
establish any connection between Nagarjuna and Nagarjuna- 


konda, but one pillar inscription in the Brahmi script 


of the third century C.E., dated in sixth regnal year of 
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the Satavahana king Gautamiputra Vijaya Satakarna, 
attests to the presence of a Buddhist community. Later 
inscriptions show that a Buddhist community, including 
members of various Mahasanghika sects and the Mahavi- 
hdravdsins from Sri Lanka, prospered at Nagar junakonda. “’ 

The evidence cited by Sastri and others to link 
Nagarjuna and Aryadeva with the Andhra region and the 
Satavahana dynasty suggests, but does not definitively 
establish, that these two early Madhyamikas at some 
period during their lives resided, and perhaps died, in 
this area of India. Sastri's claim for Andhra as Arya- 
deva's birthplace is weak; he did not cite the Chinese 
translation of Aryadeva's biography, the T'i p'o p'u - 
sa chuan, which states that Aryadeva was a native of 
south India, but this account also may indicate only that 
the author of the biography was familiar with Aryadeva's 
activity in southern India, and assumed that this region 
was his place of birth. 

3. Traditional sources on Aryadeva's life 

a. Chinese sources 

The Chinese sources refer to Aryadeva as the 
Bodhisattva Deva (T'i p'o p'u sa). The earliest of these 
sources, the biography, T'i p'o p'u sa chuan (Taisho 2048) 
relates that Aryadeva was born in south India, studied 
with Na@ag4’riuna, secured from a south Indian king permission 


to debate publically the heretical teachers in his land 
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and defeated them all. He retired to the forest with 
his many disciples, and composed the SatakaSastra and 
the CatuhSataka. A student of one of the defeated 
teachers took revenge and attacked Aryadeva at his 
forest retreat, but before he died Aryadeva forgave his 
attacker, advised him on an escape route, and converted 
him by teachings on suffering, attachment, and the truth 
of emptiness. Finally, the dying teacher told his 
disciples that ultimately there is neither a subject 
that kills nor an object killed and that all their grief 
comes from delusion.“°® 

This biography also relates a curious study to 
explain Aryadeva's epithet '‘one-eyed' (kana) : He plucked 
out an eye from a golden statue of MaheSvara to demon- 
strate to the assembled crowd the impotence of the god, 
but when he returned to the temple the next morning with 
- offering of sweets, the god demanded Aryadeva's left 
eye. Aryadeva offered up the eye and was praised for 
his generosity by MaheSvara. *” 

Hsuan tsang's record of his journey to India, the 
Ta T'ang Hsi yu chi also contains several accounts of 
episodes in Aryadeva's life. Hsuan tsang reports that 
a Bodhisattva named Deva, who understood the true nature 
of all things, lived on the island of Simhala. Motivated 
by compassion, he came to India to guide ignorant people 


in the right course. He encountered people who believed 
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that the river Ganga could wash away their sins; he 
attempted to divert the water and when questioned replied 
that he intended to send the water to quench the thirst 
of his relatives in Simhala. The non-Buddhist protested 
the foolishness of such an action, but Aryadeva countered: 
If water can benefit sinners in hell, surely, it can 
reach my relations in Simhala: His reasoning convinced 
many to renounce their erroneous views and become his 
disciples.>° 

Hsuan tsang tells that Deva had come from south India 

i fi as 

to Prayaga and composed the Satasastra vaipulya near an 
old stupa built by King ASoka. A brahmin skilled in the 
use of language attempted to defeat him: 

"Pray, what is your name?" Deva said, "They call 

me Deva."' The heretic rejoined, "Who is Deva?" 

He answered, "I am.'"' The heretic said, "And 

'I' what is that?" Deva answered, "A dog." 

The heretic said, “And who is a dog?" Deva said, 

"You.'' The heretic answered, "And 'you' what is 

that?" Deva said, "Deva."....And so they went 

on till the heretic understood; from that time 

on he greatly reverenced the brillant reputation 

of Deva.3l 
Aryadeva's skill in debate surpassed even the talents of 
his fellow Buddhists. Hsuan tsang reports an encounter 
with an arhat named Uttara. When this arhat could not 
reply to Aryadeva's questions, he used his special powers 

Was : : 
(abhijna) to contact the Bodhisattva Maitreya, who 


predicted that Aryadeva would become a Buddha. >“ 


According to Hsuan tsang, Aryadeva once defeated 
Nagarjuna in debate. The monks at Vaigali had lost 
debates to heretics for twelve years and as a penalty 
were prohibited from ringing a gong to summon the 
community. Aryadeva resolved to silence the heretics; 
Nagarjuna aided him by taking the part of the heretics 
in debate, and after seven days conceded defeat. The 
fame of Aryadeva had preceded him and the heretics 
persuaded the king to forbid entrance to VaiSali to any 
foreign monk. Aryadeva entered the city in disguise, 
concealing his monastic robes. Once inside the city 
gates, he put on his robes, sounded the gong, and summoned 
the community. After the king gave his permission for a 
debate, Aryadeva refuted all the heretics in less than 
an hour. >> 

The initial meeting between Aryadeva and Nagarjuna, 
Hsuan tsang reports, took place in the land of the 
Satavahana kings. Nagarjuna tested Aryadeva by placing 
before him a bowl of water. Aryadeva silently dropped 
a needle into tne water. When the bewildered disciple 
returned to Nagarjuna the bowl he had set before Aryadeva, 
Nagarjuna explained that the bowl of water symbolized his 
own knowledge and that Aryadeva's action indicated that 
he had penetrated that knowledge. The aging Nagarjuna 
then accepted Aryadeva as a student and entrusted to him 


the tradition of the Buddha's true teachings.“ 
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b. The Tibetan sources 
The Tibetan historians Bu ston and Taranatha use 
Candrakirti's biographical note on Aryadeva and the 
oral traditions rassed on by their Indian and Tibetan 
comtemporaries. These traditions identify the early 
Madhyamaka master Aryadeva with a Vajrayana master of 
the same name. Abhayadatta's CaturSitisiddhapravrtti, 
a late eleventh or early twelfth century collection of 
the biographies of eighty-four Tantric masters (siddha), 
relates the following stories about the master Karnaripa: 
He was born miraculously, became head of Nalanda, and 
left to journey south to study with Nagarjuna. While 
on his way, the Bodhisattva MaNjuSri appeared to him in 
the guise of a fisherman and directed him to Nagarjuna's 
forest retreat. Nagarjuna accepted him as a student and 
passed on to him the teachings of the Guhyasamaja Tantra. 
This source tells a different version of how Aryadeva 
became known as one-eyed: A woman paid hommage to him 
and requested an eye; Aryadeva then removed his right 
eye and donated it to her. This biography concludes 
with his ascent to the heavens in a shower cf flowers.>> 
Bu ston's Chos 'byung relates that Aryadeva was 
miraculously born inside a lotus on the island of Simhala 
and adopted by the king. When he grew up, he studied with 


Nagarjuna, and mastered all the teachings of Buddhist and 


non-Buddhist schools. A heretic named Matrceta had 
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propitiated the god Mahesvara and received the boon that 
no one born naturally could defeat him in debate. He 
won over many to his views and when he arrived in Nalanda, 
the monks sent a message for help to Nagarjuna at Sri 
Parvata. Aryadeva consented to go and defeat Matrceta. 
While traveling north, he met a tree goddess who requested 
one of his eyes. He gave her an eye and continued on to 
Nalanda, where he triumphed over Matrceta. After the 
debate, when he was asked about his identity, he replied: 
Although Siva has three eyes, he cannot see the truth; 
although Indra has one thousand eyes, he cannot see the 
truth; Aryadeva who has one eye sees the truth of all 


three worlds.-° 


Taranatha's rGya gar chos ‘byung is much richer in 
detail than Bu ston's account. He recounts that a son 
endowed with auspicious marks was born to the Simhala 
king Pancasrnga. After the child reached maturity, even 
though he was heir to the throne, he desired admission 
to the Buddhist community. Ordained by the monk Hemadeva, 
he went on to master the entire Tripitaka. He went on 
pilgrimage to India to see temples and stUpas and there 
met Nagarjuna and became his student at Sri Parvata. 
Nagarjuna passed on to him the essential teachings arid 
after his master's death, Aryadeva continued to teach and 
erect Mahayana centers in the south and in adjacent regions. 


When the monks at Nalanda were unable to defeat the 
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heretic Durdharsakala, they sent for his assistance. 
While on the journey, he gave one of his eyes to a 

woman who needed the eye of a learned monk to complete 
the requisite material for the performance of a parti- 
cular magic power (siddhi). He reached Nalanda and with 
the aid of an immodest layman, a cat, anda jar of cil, 
and by encircling the debating area with rags, Aryadeva 
prevented Mahe$vara from receiving any assistance in the 


debate and soon defeated him. Matrceta converted to 


Buddhism; Aryadeva returned to the south, where he passed 


on the teachings to Rahulabhadra before he died near 
Rafhei.3/ 
These traditional accounts of Aryadeva's life all 


depict the details of his life differently. But certain 


patterns emerge: his high status birth, the renunciation 
of this status for life as a Buddhist monk, his impressive 


intellectual abilities, his skill in debate, and his lack 


of one eye, explained by various tales of his exceptional 


generosity. 


In all accounts Aryadeva is well-born. The T'i p'o - 


p'u_sa chuan reports his birth into a brahmin family; the 


other sources say he was born into a royal family. 

Bu ston, drawing upon the legends of Vajrayana master 
Karnaripa, describes Aryadeva's birth as miraculous, but 
Taranatha rejects this account in favor of Candrakirti's 


version of Aryadeva's birth. Yet even this brief note, 
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written several hundred years after Aryadeva's death, 
seems suspect. The portrait of Aryadeva as a prince who 
renounced his royal duties for life as a wandering ascetic 
bears a striking resemblance to the traditional accounts 
of the Buddha's early life. 

Hsuan tsang's and Taranatha's accounts indicate that 
even before Aryadeva came to India he had mastered the 
Buddhist teachings. He was already renowned as a learned 
teacher before he became Nagarjuna's disciple and received 
from the aging master instruction in Madhyamaka. All the 
Chinese and Tibetan sources emphasize his remarkable skill 
in debate. They speak of his compassion in freeing others 
from heterodox views and his ingenuity in devising schemes 
to overcome obstacles that would prevent his success in 
debate. The details of the methods used by Aryadeva to 
conquer his adversaries vary, and some, e.g., the use of 
magic, are of no historical merit. However, Hstian tsang's 
description of Aryadeva utilizing the methods of his 
opponents to defeat them rings true. The cs contains 
numerous instances of Aryadeva turning his opponent's own 
line of reasoning against him. The c$ aiso displays 
Aryadeva's vast knowledge of the philosophical views of 
non-Buddhist and Buddhist schools; and it is probable that 
Aryadeva engaged in public debates, as well as literary 


ones, thus converting many to the Buddha's teachings. 
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The traditional sources on Aryadeva's life portray 
him as a compassionate figure, willing to use any means 
to introduce others to the truth of the Buddha's 
teachings; this portrait conforms to Aryadeva's own 
views on the Bodhisattva's career. He recommends (c§ v.19) 
the practice of generosity and the stories the accounts 
give to explain his loss of an eye all emphasize his 
generosity in donating the eye--they disagree as to 
whether it was the right eye or the left---to anyone who 
requests it. While it is possible that these sources 
preserve a true fact about Aryadeva's physical appearance, 
the stories' explanations of that fact are fabricated to 
show that, as a Bodhisattva, he practices the perfection 
of generosity and unselfishly gives whatever is requested 


of him. 
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CHAPTER III 
THE WORKS OF ARYADEVA 


The second major figure in the early development of 
the Madhyamaka school is Nagarjuna's student Aryadeva. 
Traditional accounts of the Madhyamaka lineage and 
comtemporary scholarship credit Aryadeva with the 
continuation of Nagarjuna's ideas and methods. Both 
traditional sources on the life of Aryadeva and his own 
surviving treatises attest to his skill in argument 
against adversaries from within the Buddhist community 
and heterodox ‘outsiders'. Modern scholars in agreement 
with Candrakirti's judgement in the cst that there is no 
fundamental difference between Nagarjuna's philosophy in 
the MMK and Aryadera's point of view in the cS, depict 
Aryadeva as the defender of Madhyamaka philosophy, rather 
than with the formulation of its basic tenets. Conse- 
quently the cS is an important source of information of 
the views of early Buddhist Abhidharma masters and on the 
early doctrines of the Vaigesika, Samkhya, and Jaina 
schools. 

The eminent position Nagarjuna holds in the develop- 
ment of the Madhyamaka school, though well-deserved, has 
overshadowed the contributions of Aryadeva. His major 
contribution to the continuation of the Madhyamaka 


7 
philosophy is the CS. This treatise, as were most 


philosophical treatises of its time, was composed in 
verse. It contains four hundred stanzas, in the Sloka 
meter of sixteen syllables per line; these verses are 
divided equally into sixteen chapters. Both the Tibetan 
canon, which preserves the entirety of the cS, and the 
Chinese canon, which contains only the latter half of 
tne cS, concur in naming Aryadeva's as its author. They 
disagree, however, on other texts authored by Aryadeva. 
With the exception of the fragmentary remains of 
the C$ and the CittavisSuddhiprakarana, none of the many 
works attributed to Aryadeva in the Chinese and Tibetan 
canons survive in Sanskrit. The CittaviSuddhiprakarana 
is the work of a second Aryadeva, a Vajrayana master, 
who bears the name of the earlier Madhyamaka philosopher. 
The Tohoku catalogue of the Tibetan bsTan ‘gyur does not 
distinquish between these two Aryadevas; all of the 
Vajrayana texts attributed to Aryadeva are the work of 
this later author. Apart from the treatises on Tantra, 
the Tohoku catalogue lists the following works of Aryadeva: 
i daseayalaprararana (3844), translated by 
Sura wehaeayaenaad Rin chen bzang po: Hastavalaprakar- 
anakarika (3848), translated by dPal brtsegs. 


2. %Hastavalaprakaranavrtti (3845), translated by 


Z = 
Sraddhakaravarma and Rin chen bzang po: Hastavalavrtti 


e 


(3849), translated by Danasila, dPal ‘byor snying po, 


and dPal brtsegs. 
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a5 CatuhsatakasSastrakarikanama (3846), translated 
by Suksmajana and Pa tsab Nyi ma grags. 


4. Skhalitapramathanayuktihetusiddhinama (3847), 
translated by dPal brtsegs. 


5. Madhyamakabhramaghatanama (3850), translated by 


DipamkaraSrijfiana and Tshul khrims rgyal ba. 


6. Jhanasarasamuccayanama (3851), translated by 
Kisna pa and Chos kyi shes rab. 

Nanjio's catalogue of the Chinese Tripitaka ascribes 
the following works to Aryadeva: 

Le Satasastra (1188), translated by Kumarajiva; 
Satasastravaipulya (1189), translated by Hsuan-tsang, 
and the SataSastravaipulya (1198), also translated by 
Hsuan-tsang. 

The first work contains a commentary by Vasu; the 
latter work contains a commentary by Dharmapala on the 
last eight chapters of the cs. 

2% AksaraSataka (1254), translated by Bodhiruci. 

3. Mahapurusasastra (1242), translated by Tao thai. 

4. ‘Sastra on the refutation of the four theses of 
the Tirthikas and the Hinayanists in the Lankavatarasttra 
(1259), translated by Bodhiruci. 

A commentary on the MMK, translated by Kumarajiva 
(1174) and by Prabhakaramitra (1185), is attributed to 
Aryadeva by those who identify him with the Indian master 


Pin-lo-chieh. 


7. 

In part, thea disagreement over the ascription of 
texts to Aryadeva results from the other names under 
which Aryadeva is known, e.g., Kanadeva, Karnaripa, 
Nilanetra, Pingalaksa, and so forth. The Chinese and 
Tibetan sources on the life of Aryadeva both accept 
Kanadeva as another name of this Madhyamaka master. The 
Tibetan biographical sources differ on the acceptance of 
the name Karnaripa; Taranatha rejects the identification 
of Aryadeva with the Vajrayana adept Karnaripa.* The 
Sanskrit reconstruction of the name of the author of the 
Chung Lun (Madhyamaka Sastra) commentary on the MMK, 
Ching Mu ("'Blue Eyes") has resulted in the suggestions 
Pingalaksa, Pingalanetra, Nilaksa, and Nilanetra. Robinson 
proposes to resolve one of the difficulties in the Sanskrit 
reconstruction of this author's name, i.e., the fact that 
blue eyes would have been a rare physical trait for an 
Indian master, by supposing that ch'ing + (blue, green, 
azure) is an orthographic error for another Chinese 
character (ch'ing oy (clear, pure). He favors the recon- 
struction Vimalaksa, and believes that the Chung Lun was 
the work of this otherwise unknown Indian master.> 


Lamotte, on the other hand, accepts the identification 


of Aryadeva with Pin-lo-chieh.* de Jong questions th 


(D 
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attribution; he notes that Walleser found CS VIIL.9 quoted 
in the Chung Lun anc concludes that this commentary must 


be the work of a later writer familiar with Aryadeva's 


dee, 
writings.> This quotation from the c§ need not indicate 
that Aryadeva is not the author of the Chung Lun 
commentary; he may have quoted from his own works, as 
Candrakirti has done in his commentary on the MMK. 
Nontheless, Pin-lo-chieh and the Chung Lun commentary 
probably belong to the period, a century or so after the 
close of Nagarjuna's and Aryadeva's activity, about which 
little is known. These fourth century Madhyamikas seem 
to have written few commentaries or independent treatises 
equal to the early work of Nagarjuna and Aryadeva or to 
the later work of Buddhapalita and Bhavaviveka. Also 
belonging to this period is the encyclopediac compilation 
of Madhyamaka philosophy, the Ta chih tu lun, which quotes 
from the MMK, the cS. and other Madhyamaka works in 
commenting upon the Pahcavimgatisaha$rikaprajnaparamita.° 
The translation of the Chung Lun and the Ta chih tu lun 
by Kumarajiva early in the fifth century C. E. indicates 
a continuing interest in the Madhyamaka philosophy, 
especially in the northwestern region of India and in 
Central Asia, areas from which Kumarajiva gathered these 
texts and others for translation. 

Another of the Madhyamaka texts translated by 
Kumarajiva is the Satakasastra (SS) , ascribed to Aryadeva. 
Some scholars question the authenticity of this text; 
de Jong suggests that Aryadeva did not compose both a 


4 , a 
Sataka and a CatuhSatake. He states that nine of the 


¢ 
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seventeen quotations from Aryadeva in Chinese Buddhist 
scriptures identified by Ui were from the cs; none were 
from the gs. Moreover, the fact that Candrakirti some- 
times quotes the C$ under the abbreviated form 'Sataka' 
is further evidence, he contends, that the two were not 
separate treatises.’ 

In the CST (D £.31b, P £.34b) Candrakirti observes 
that the term ‘catuh' should be retained in order to 
clear up misconceptions that might arise from omitting 
it. If there were not some other text with which the 
C$ could become confused, then why should Candrakirti 
call attention to the possibility cof misconceptions 
resulting from the omission of the 'catuh' before 'sataka'? 
In the Madhyamakavatara (MA), written before the Prasanna- 
pada (PP) commentary on the MMK, Candrakirti does cite 
the c§ without omitting the ‘catuh' from the citation. 
Unfortunately he does not give his reasons for failing 
to cite the full title when quoting the cs in the PP. 
Perhaps the quotations were so well-known that he felt 
it unnecessary to provide the full citation. Assuming 
that Candrakirti composed the cSt after the PP, criticism 
of the abbreviated citations of the CS in the PP may have 
prompted his remarks in the CST on the desirability of 
avoiding confusion by not omitting the 'catuh' before 


4 
‘gataka’. 
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Candrakirti also states in the CST (D £.31b, P.£.34a) 
that he has not divided the cs into two parts, one 
concerned with the teaching of good practices (dharma) 
and the other concerned with the quelling of disputation 
(vigraha), as Dharmapala had done. Hsuan-tsang, who 
translated both the cs and Dharmapala's commentary on it 
into Chinese, follows Dharmapala's example and provides 
a translation aay of the last eight chapters of the cS. 
The Chinese translators did not consider it always useful 
to translate an entire work into Chinese. One of Kumara- 
jiva's students observes that Kumarajiva translated only 
half of the 8$: "The treatise consists of twenty chapters 
altogether, each with five verses. Becausa [ Kumarajival 
did not think that the last ten were of any use to this 


What Kumarajiva 


country he did not translate them.” 
and Hsulan-tsang chose to translate were the sections in 
each text that treated Madhyamaka philosophy; the 
untranslated section of the cS, and presumably also of 
the Ss, dealt with more general matters, such as the 
practices conducive to the Bodhisattva's career. 

Since we do not posses the entire Ss, a comparison 
between the fifty verses of Kumarajiva's translation and 
the four hundred verses of the cé is difficult. The two 
works do investigate similar topics and treat them much 


in the same way. But these texts, as they now stand, are 


by no means identical. They differ in terms of the number 
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of verses alloted to a given topic; and these verses' 
arguments against the opponents’ treatment of a 
particular topic differ. 

Kumarajiva's translation of the $5 covers the 
following topics, with one chapter devoted to each: 

I. merit and demerit; Il. the self (atman); IIL. unity; 
IV. multiplicity; “. sense perception; VI. sense objects; 
VII. the existence of the effect in the cause (satkarya); 
WWIII. the non-existence of the effect in the cause 
(asatkarya); IX. permanence; and X. emptiness (stmyata). 
The last eight chapters of the c§ treat these topics: 

IX. permanent entities; X. the self; XI. time; XII. spec- 
ulative views about eternalism and annihilationism; 

XIII. sense faculties (indriya) and their objects (artha); 
XIV. extreme views, e.g., unity versus multiplicity, 
identity versus difference; XV. conditioned things 
(samskrta) ; and XVI. emptiness. Tucci, who has translated 
both the Chinese translations of the cg and the SS | found 
the following correlations between the two:. éé V and VI 
correspond to 08 XI and XII; §§ IX corresponds to parts 
of c§ IX and X; and $8 X corresponds to c§ XVL.? 

None of the chapters in the gg corresponds entirely 
to any of the chapters in the CS. In part, this results 
from the difference in the number of verses each text 
devotes to any topic; a chapter in the gg has five verses 


in contrast to the twenty-five verses of a chapter in the 
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cS. Nevertheless, there are additional correlations 
between the chapters of these two works. 

In the first chapter of the 5, Aryadeva discusses 
meritorious and demeritorious practices. There are some 
similarities between this chapter and the treatment of 
meritorious practices in the first eight chapters of 
the C$. The $§ explains that “impure gifts" are those 
which are given in the expectation of some reward and 

compares this kind of giving to the trade that takes 

place in the market. Aryadeva in cS V.20 similarly points 
out that the anticipation of a great result from giving 
makes giving and receiving seem like profiting in trade. 
Another of the verses in this chapter of the gg resembles 
closely cs VIII.14. The So eases: ' [The Buddha] teaches 
low, middle, and high nature people giving, moral conduct, 
and insight [respectively] "; C8 VIII.14 states: "Giving 
is spoken of to low nature people, moral conduct to middle 
nature people, and tranquility to high nature seoptec™ 

Both S§ II and CS X reject VaiSesika and Samkhya 
views on the nature of the self. The rejection in the 
SS (pp. 20-22) of the Samkhya notion of the self as 
characterized by consciousness (caitanya) parallels cs 
X.10-12; the rejection of the Vaigesika notion of knowledge 
(jhana) uniting with the self in $s (pp. 25-28) similarly 
is discussed in cs X.8-9. Also the rejection of the 


self as being the agent of the body in Ss (pp. 29-31) 
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corresponds to cg X.5, and rejection of the claim that 
a aes self exists because of memory of past 
lives in és (p.34) corresponds to c§ » aw 

In $g IIIT and IV and in cs XIV, Aryadeva refutes 
the positions of identity and difference as they pertain 
to the relations between an entity and its constituents. 
Chapter III of the 58 repudiates the notion that an 


entity, e.g., a pot, and its marks (laksana), e.g., 


t 1 


‘existence’ one', etc., are identical (pp. 37-42); a 
Similar repudiation of this view occurs in cs XIV. 2a, 
3, 4, and 7. Chapter IV repudiates the alternative, 
namely that the pot and its marks are different; cg XIV 
repudiates this same view in verses 2, 3, 4, 6, and 7. 
Various theories on sense perception come under 
examination in chapter V of the gS and c§ XIII. The &S 
(p. 58) questions whether the cognition of some object 
arises prior to the perceptive of its visible form, 
after the perception, or simultaneously with the perception. 
In cf XIII.12 Aryadeva denies that the cognition (jnana) 
arises prior to the perception (dargana), or afterwards; 
he refuses to admit the third alternative, e.g., that 
both the cognition and perception of the object arise 
Simultaneously. The $6 (pp. 51-52) rejects the views of 
those opponents who assert that the eye goes out to make 
contact with its object, or that perception of the object 


takes place without the eye's movement, or that the eye 
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by its very nature is involved in perception; the CS 
similarly rejects these three theories in XIII. 13, 14, 
16. 

The position that when a part of the pot, e.g., its 
visible form, is perceived, then the entire pot is 
perceived is rejected in both $s VI (pp. 54-55) and 
c§ XIV.11. The position that the pot as a collection of 
its parts can be apprehended by the faculty of touch is 
attacked in S$ (pp. 56-57) and CS XIV.8. 

The beginning verses of $§ vir repudiate the Samkhya 
position that the effect pre-exists in its cause (pp. 6l- 
62) ; cS XI.15 similarly denies that the effect pre-exists 
in its cause, using an example not found in the gs. if 
the effect pre-existed in the cause, then it is not 
necessary to adorn the house with pillars, since these 
should already exist: Later verses of 86 VII concern 
certain Abhidharmika positions on the relation between 
an entity and its marks; the §§ (p.64) denies that the 
marks ‘origination’, ‘duration’, and cessation' exist 
in a series. The same view is rejected in cs XV.11. The 
$8 concludes this chapter with a verse that states: 
“Because of continuity, there is no annihilation, because 


of destruction, there is no permanence;" the same conclu- 


Z 
sion is found in CS X.25: "Since an entity continues, 
consequently annihilation does not occur, since an entity 


11 
ceases, consequently permanence does not occur." 
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‘Chapter VIII of the oe enece: the alternative view 
that the effect does not pre-exist in the cause, as does 
es XI.15, which points out that if the effect, e.g., 
pillars, does not exist, then pillars will never adorn the 
house. Later in this chapter the J pp. 65-71) examines 
how entities originate and argues against the Abhidhar- 
mikas that neither the mark ‘origination’ nor the process 
of origination (utpadyamana) ever came into existence; 
furthermore, the marks ‘origination’, etc., neither exist 
in a gradual series, nor at the same time. This discussion 
of the three marks parallels c& XV.14-16, and in oS AVL 
we find the same statement that these marks neither come 
into existence in a gradual series nor simultaneously. The 
$s concludes this chapter with a verse that is identical 
to C$ XV.l4ac: "An existent thing (bhava) does not produce 
a non-existent thing; a non-existent thing (abHava) does 
not produce a non-existent thing;" but while c§ XV.14bd 
denies also that non-existent things produce existent 
things, the $5 limits its consideration to the position 
that a cause and its effect must be similar. 

The treatment in $s IX and C§ IX of permanent entities 
such as space (lea ay direction (dik), and atoms is 
similar (cf. §§ pp. 73, 78-80 with cS IX.4-6). The latter 
verses of both texts examine the view that Nirvana is 
permanent. Both texts refuse to speesaeeraee Nirvana as 
a place that an individual can reach (cf. S56 Ga. 80-81 and 


MG ZF f 
CS IX .20-21). The final chapters of the SS and the CS 
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respond to objections to the Madhyamaka philosophy of 
emptiness. Aryadeva criticizes those who take emptiness 
as another speculative view (drsti). In both the Ss 
(pp. 83-88) and in cs XVI.4, 14, he denies that the 
refutation of an opponent's thesis establishes one's own 
thesis. These chapters both conclude that bondage results 
from false conceptual constructions (cf. £g p. 87 and 
c§ XVI.23). The final verse of the $§ states that the 
renunciation of the self brings about liberation; the 
same point of view occurs in c§ EX 24 

This brief survey of the topics which are treated 
the as indicates many of these topics are dealt with in 
a similar manner in the cS and that some of the verses 
are identical or nearly so; yet the arrangement of the 
topics and some of the arguments advanced against the 
opponents’ positions are different. Moreover, the 68 
contains material that cannot be found in the cS. The 
discussion in the first chapter of the és on the Buddha's 
teaching as characterized by the cessation of evil (papa) 
and the cultivation of meritorious actions, on meritor- 
ious actions as being conducive to good results, and on 
the ultimate renunciation of the results of both evil 
and meritorious actions has no direct paraliels in the CS. 
Most of the examples (drstanta) and reasons (hetu) 


ft 
employed in this chapter of the SS, and in later chapters, 


iZ 


f 
do not occur in the CS. The frequent use of examples 
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praet oe t » * Lf e 
may reflect Kumarajiva's editing of the SS to make it 
more intelligible to a Chinese audience unfamiliar with 
Indian philosophical arguments. However, the extent to 
which Kumarajiva altered the wording of the original 
Sanskrit verses or added onto them explanatory material 
cannot be determined in the absence of the original 


13 oe 4 
The SS and the CS, on the basis 


sanskrit manuscript. 
of the surviving translations and fragments of the Sanskrit 
text, are separate works. 

Whether the two texts were always separate works or 
whether the $s is a rearranged and abridged version of the 
cs cannot be answered with certainty. The T'i p'o p’‘u - 
sa chuan, which was in Kumarajiva's hands at the beginning 
of the fifth century, clearly states that Aryadeva wrote 
two separate works: ‘'He composed the Hundred Treatise 
in twenty chapters and the Four Hundred Treatise to 


destroy heterodox views "14 


This biography's testimony 
that Aryadeva composed both treatises may be confirmed 

by an entry in an ancient Tibetan catalogue of Buddhist 
texts. Lalou translated a text from the bsTan 'gyur, mDo, 
‘grel, volume CXXVII, the 1lDan dkar ma catalogue, which 
lists Tibetan translations of canonical works extant 
during the reign of King Khri srong lde brtsan (775-797). 
The cataloguers, dPal brtsegs and Nam mkha'i snying po, 

in a section entitled "miscellaneous Mahayana treatises 


? 


(theg pa chen po'i bstan bcos sna tshogs)," seem to list 
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a translation of the Satakasadstra; "The Hundred. Verses 
was composed by Aryadeva; [it contains] one hundred 


nls Unfortunately this text was not among the 


‘Slokas. 
texts collected and incorporated into the Tibetan canon 
and no longer survives. 

Among the texts preserved in this collection is the 
Aksarasataka (aS), which Tibetan tradition attributes, 
along with its commentary, to Nagarjuna. But the Chinese 
tradition and the Tun huang Tibetan translation of this 
text indicate that Aryadeva is the author of the AS. The 
opening verse of the Chinese translation, and in the 
Tibetan translation Chos ‘grub made from a Chinese original, 
pays hommage to Aryadeva and suggests, as Gokhale points 
out, that another unnamed individual composed the commen- 
tary. +® The topics treated in the AS Follow the same 
organization as those in chapters two through ten of the 
ss. The brief text of the AS outlines positions which 
the commentary considers in greater detail. The As begins 
with the statement that things are neither identical nor 
different. The commentator explains that Aryadeva directs 
his criticism against opponents from the Samkhya and 
VaiSesika schools. The commentator then raises objections 
to these (pratijna) and reasons (hetu) which these 
opponents use to establish, through inference (anumana), 


the existence of things and their marks, identity, etc. 


Things cannot be established from causes that either 
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pre-exist in their effects or do not exist in their 
effects; nor do things arise without some cause, for 
things exist in a relation of dependence, the As asserts. 
Furthermore, it is inappropriate, the As advises, to cite 
the tenets of one's own school as proof. 

The As next attacks the notion that the five sense 
cognitions (vijnana) apprehend their respective objects. 
Because visible form exists nominally, perception has 
no real nature of its own, the AS contends. No condi- 
tioned thing (samskrta) has a real nature of its own, 
claims the AS, now concerned with the views of the 
Abhidharmikas. The commentator explains that the three 
marks of conditioned things, e.g., origination, duration, 
and cessation, neither come into existence in a gradual 
series, or simultaneously. The AS treats unconditioned 
things in the same manner; space (akaga) also has no 
nature of its own. Because all things are like dreams, 
the AS concludes, their marks have no real nature of 
their own. 

The subject matter of the AS and manner in which 
topics, such as identity and difference, are treated so 
strongly resembles Aryadeva's work in the SS and the c§ 
that the Chinese tradition's ascription of the text to 
Aryadeva is certain to be correct. The Tibetan tradition's 
attribution of the commentary on the as to Nagarjuna also 


should be rejected. The commentary appears to be the work 


of a later author familiar with Aryadeva's work and with 
the commentary of Vasu on the $s. Both the organization 
of the topics covered and the specific objections raised 
and the responses provided in commentary to the As 
indicate either that the author was well acquainted with 
Vasu's commentary or that both commentaries are the 

work of the same individual, since many of the same 
objections and responses occur in both texts, following 
the same ordering of topics. 

The similarities in ideas and the treatment of the 
material discussed in the 0S, the of and the Ag argue 
in favor of Aryadeva as the author of all three works. 
But Gokhale's hypothesis that there is ‘a chronological 
sequence among these works: (Catuhcataka, Cataka and 

eo ee oe, 


2 


Aksaracataka, where beginning from the Catuhcataka the 


e 2 e) 


logical arguments become more and more systematic and 


/ 
att’ is difficult to prove. The AS probably was 


pointe 
written after the SS, since its terse summation of 
Madhyamaka arguments on identity and difference seem to 
reflect the logic and order of the similar treatment of 
the same topic in the S§. The relation between the $6 
and the cs is more complicated, in part because of the 
missing half of the S$. The gS. for example, devotes 
two chapters to arguments against the positicns of 


identity and difference; the treatment of the same topic 


/ 
in the CS is more concise and hence "more systematic and 
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pointed" than in the ie Consequently the suggestion 
that the 63 is a later abbreviated treatment of topics 
first discussed in the cg cannot be accepted. 

The Chinese and Tibetan traditions differ also on 
the authorship of the Hastavalaprakarana and its commen- 
tary. The Chinese canon lists the text as the work of 
Dignaga; the Tibetan canon gives Aryadeva as its author. 
This short treatise is concerned with epistemological 
issues, primarily with the reasons for erroneous cognition 
(bhrantajnana) , such as the erroneous cognition of a snake 
imputed upon a coiled rope. The Hastavalaprakarana’s 
interest in this topic suggests that it is more likely to 
be the work of Dignaga, who treats this subject in more 
detail in his Pramanasamuccaya, than of Aryadeva.!® 

Two other short treatises attributed to Aryadeva by 
the Tibetan tradition, the Skhalitapramathanayuktihetu- 


19 


siddhi and the Madhyamakabhramaghata are questioned 


20 A trhird 


as authentic works of Aryadeva by Yamaguchi. 
treatise, the Jianasarasamuccaya, which has much in common 
with the Sugatamatavibhanga of the ninth century author, 
Jitari (or Jetari), if the ascription to Aryadeva is 
correct, must be the work of the Vajrayana master. 
The Chitiese canon ascribes to Aryadeva two short 
treatises on the views of heterodox teachers mentioned 


in the Lankavatarasutra, translated by Bodhiruci in the 


first half of the sixth century, but this ascription has 
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been questioned.“ Takasaki, however, claims that the 
Lankavatarasutra's discussion on the twenty heterodox 
teacher's views on Nirvana is the same in content as the 
treatise attributed to Aryadeva and is a later addition 
to this stitra.*> While it is possible that Aryadeva was 
acquainted with an early version of the Lankavatarasttra, 
now lost and supplanted by the expanded versions now 
extant, and composed the two commentaries on the Lankava- 
tarasiitra, the association of this sttra and Aryadeva 
with the island of Sri Lanka may have led some Chinese 
scholars to assume his familiarity with the sutra and 
attribute to him commentaries on it that were the work of 
an otherwise unknown Buddhist writer. 

Of all the works credited to Aryadeva by the Chinese 
and Tibetan collections of Buddhist scriptures, the c§ 
is recognized by both traditions as his major work. The 
content of the cS will be examined in the next two chapters. 
Correspondances between the cg and the two smaller related 
treatises, the SS and the AS, will be noted in the anno- 
tation to the translation of the cs in part two. The 
several other works variously attributed to Aryadeva in 
the Chinese and Tibetan canons, whose authorship is less 


certain, will not be mentioned in the annotation. 
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CHAPTER III 
NOTES 


tSee Ruegg, The Literature of the Madhyamaka School, 


pp. 104-106 for information on the links between the 
Madhyamikas and the Vajrayanists. 

The Sanskrit text of the Cittavisuddhiprakarana 
has been edited by P. Patel, CittaviSuddhiprakarana of 
Aryadeva, Visvabharati Studies 8, Sunt tui eaeu, 1949. 
Cf. Haraprasad Shastri, JASB 67 (1898): 175-184 and 
Bhaskar, CatuhSatakam, pp. 161-169. On Aryadeva's 
authorship of this work see Patel's introduction to his 
edition of the text, amd Louis de La Vallée Poussin, 

N propos du Cittavisuddhiprakarana d'Aryadeva," BSOQAS 6 
(1931): 411-413. 

For a list of other works by this second Aryadeva 
see Robinson, Buddha's Lions, pp. 297-298. 

-raranathae Doctrine Buddhicae in India Propagatione, 
p- 66; Schiefner, Taranatha's Geschichte des Buddhimus 


in Indien, p. 83; and Chimpa and Chattopadhyaya, Tarana- 
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tha's History of Buddhism in India, p. 123. 
Robinson, Early Madhyamika in India and China, pp. 29-30. 


3 
PT ametee, Traité, III, Ds 2373. 
>de Jong, AM 17 (1971), p. 109. 


Orbid, pp. 107-108. de Jong argues against Lamotte's 


opinion that the Ta Chih tu _lun quotes from the tenth 
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chapter of the cS. Lamotte responds to de Jong's 
comments in Traité, IV, p.xiii, and notes, pp. xiv-xv, 
that Christian Lindtner and Per Sorensen have identified 
in the Ta chih tu lun quotations of c§ ZLIIL.13 and 17. 
“Ipbid., p. 110. C£. R. A. Gard, "On the Authenticity of 
the Pai-lun and the Shih-erh-men-lun," IBK II, no. 2 
(1954) : 751-747. 


8 seng~chao, Preface to the Hundred Treatise, translated 


by Robinson, Early Madhyamika in India and China, p. 211. 


eet: "La versione cinese del CatuhSataka di Aryadeva,"' 


10g5 (Taishd 1569, 169): KYLA FHARK 
CS VIII. l4abe: 
spyin pa dman pa la gsungs shing // 
‘bring la tshul khrims gsungs pa ste // 
mchog la zhi ba gsungs gyur pa // 
118§ (Taisho 1569, 178: S$ EK KW, twBARA, 
§ X.25: 
yasmat pravartate bhavas tenocchedo na jayate / 
yasman nivartate bhavas tena nityo na jayate / 
Robinson, Ea: * Madhyamika in India and China lists 


these exampl on p. 34. 
13 
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Ibid., pp. 77-88, discusses Kumarajiva's translation 


methods. 
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T'i_p’o p'u sa chuan (Taisho 2048, 187c): 
YEO Saath. & LEP S SH VK PIRIBR 
15See Marcelle Lalou, “Les textes Bouddhiques au temps 


du roi Khri sron lde bean," JA CCLXI (1953): 335: 


chigs su bead pa brgya pa / slob dpon 'phags pa'i lhas 

mjad pa // 100 cl // 

16y,, V. Gokhale, Aksara-Catakam (the Hundred Letters), 
e 2 

Materialien zue Kunde des Buddhimus xiv, (Heidelberg, 

1930), p. 2. 


l/thid., pp. 2-3. 


180.6 Hastavalaprakarana has been translated by F. W. 
Thomas and H. Ui, "The Hand Treatise, a Work of Aryadeva," 
in JRAS 1918: 267-310. Thomas, p. 272 suggests that 
the verses are by Aryadeva; Murti, The Central Philosophy 
of Buddhism, p. 94 concurs. Masaaki Hattori, Dignaga on 
Perception, Harvard Oriental Series, vol. 47 (Cambridge, 
Mass., Harvard University Press, 1968), p. 7, credits 
Dignaga with the composition of both the verses and the 
commentary, as does E. Frauwallner, 'Dignaga, sein Werk 
und seine Entwicklung," WZKSO 3 (1959): 128-130. 

Robert W. Clark and Lozang Jamspal, "The Dialectic which 
Refutes Errors Establishing Logical Reasons," Tibet 
Journal 4 no. 2 (1979): 29-50 have translated this text 
into English. 

20 susumu Yamaguchi, Chugan Bukkyo Ronko ("Studies on 


Madhyamika Buddhism") (Tokyo, 1944), pp. 345-348. 
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else Ruegg, The Literature of the Madhyamaka School, 


pp. 100 n. 312 and 106. 


*2ajime Nakamura, “Upanisadic Tradition and the Early 
School of Vedanta,'' HJAS 18 (1955) : 94, 
23 


Jikido Takasaki, "Analysis of the Lankavatara" in 
Indianisme et bouddhisme. Me langes offerts a Mer. 

nesenne Lamotte (Louvain-la-Neuve: Institut Orientaliste, 
1980), p. 346. Tucci, "La versione cinese del Catuhsataka 
di Aryadeva," p. 528 n.2 suggests that c§ IX.20 may refer 


to one of the verses in the Lankdavatarasutra. 


CHAPTER IV 
ARYADEVA ON THE CULTIVATION OF MERIT 


Aryadeva in the cé advocates conduct (carya) that 
leads to enlightenment; he encourages the cultivation of 
meritorious practices and of insight into the philo- 
sophical ideas of the Madhyamaka school. As an intro- 
duction to the practices of a Bodhisattva's career, the 
cs prepares the ground for Santidewa's later (ca. eighth 
century C. E.) treatment of the same topic in the 
Bodhicaryavatara. 

In the C8 Aryadeva shows the conscientious student 
how to acquire the requisite equipment (sambhara) for 
enlightenment. The first eignt chapters concentrate on 
the accumulation of merit (punya); the latter eight, on 
the accumulation of knowledge (jnana). These two 
collections, as Aryadeva's own teacher indicates in 
Ratnavali III.13, bring about the attainment of Buddhahood. 

He begins the cs with advice on methods for removing 
the obstacles to the accumulation of merit. The first 
four chapters concern various ways of eliminating the 
four erroneous conceptions (viparyasa) which prevent a 
person from engaging in meritorious practices of a 
Bodhisattva. These erroneous conceptions involve accepting 


as true the reverse of what is actually the case, namely, 


(1) taking some thing as permanent (nitya) which in fact 
is not permanent (anitya); (2) taking some thing as 
pleasant (sukha) which in fact is painful (duhkha) ; 

(3) taking some thing as pure (Suci) which in fact is 
not pure (aSuci) ; and (4) taking some thing or things 
as an enduring self (atman) which in fact cannot be 
such a self (anatman). Error consists in superimposing 
upon the true nature of things qualities which they do 
not actually possess. Aryadeva in these four chapters 
explains the true nature of these things so that all 
attachment to them will cease. 

He attacks in chapter one the position that some 
things are permanent. In particular he opposes the 
tendency people have to think of themselves and their 
relations as continuing to live on indefinately. The 
proper antidote for this erroneous view is mindfulness 
of death (marananusmrti). In the first verse he calls 
attention to the existence and power of the Lord of 
Death: ‘Were someone for whom there exists the Lord of 
Death himself, the ruler of the three worlds, who acts 
independently, to sleep relaxedly, what else could be 
more wrong than that?" Neither the Buddha, who has 
triumphed over the Lord of Death, nor those who follow 


his path, fear death. But fear of death is appropriate 


for people who remain attached to worldly things and thus 


22 


fail to escape the bonds of the cycle of death and rebirth 
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(samsara). This first verse and the second, in which 
Aryadeva emphasizes that whatever comes into existence 
proceeds inevitably towards death, indicate that all 
impermanent and conditioned things have death as their 
very nature: death prevails over life. Because of 
birth, the conditions of illness and old age occur; and 
these conditions lead people moment by moment into the 
presence of the Lord of Deérh. 

Moreover, Aryadeva in verse three points out that 
death is not the last illness that people must overcome. 
It occurs without fail when a person finally yields to 
illness or old age. Unlike illness and old age, there 
is no cure or treatment for death, and consequently 
people should fear death. He warns in verse seven that 
uncertainty over the time of death is not a sufficient 
reason for people to think of themselves as immortal; 
for at some time in the future the Lord of Death will 
come. 

The envitability of death should motivate people to 
cultivate meritorious actions. Aryadeva wonders why 
(vv. 8-9) anyone would purse wealth or fame instead. The 
preceeding nine verses of the cS, according to the outlines 
of the Tibetan commentators, concern "gross impermanence" 
(rags pa'i mi rtag pa) but the tenth concerns "subtle 
impermanence’ (phra ba'i mi rtag pa). In this verse 


Aryadeva explains that any living being is nothing more 
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than a single moment of consciousness (vijnana) ; know- 
ledge about the self is rare because ordinary people 
fail to understand this fact. People who do not know 
that all conditioned things are momentary wrongly 
imagine that life will persist for a long time and 
consequently engage in demeritorious actions, in place 
of meritorious actions. 

The first half of chapter one discusses the need for 
awareness of one's own forthcoming death. Much of the 
second half focuses on another troubling aspect of death: 
grief at the death of others. Aryadeva in verse twelve 
criticizes someone who mourns a child's death at a time 
when he or she is not liberated from the Lord of Death's 
power. Grief is inappropriate even when a child appears 
to die unexpectedly, for death should not have been 
unexpected. Ignorance, Aryadeva contends in verse four- 
teen, prevents people from recognizing that aging is a 
sign of impending death. Furthermore, mourning the death 
in conformity with worldly customs is a hypocritical act, 
he says (v.18), that has no merit. 

Aryadeva discourages people from seeking pleasurable 
encounters with friends and relatives, since the eventual 
separation only increases the amount of pain (vv. 20-21). 
In the last three verses of this chapter, which suggest 
the beneficial results of the awareness of death and 


impermanence, Aryadeva advises householders to leave family 
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and friends behind. He condemns as a fool anyone who 
would wait for the death of family members and friends 
to occur before adopting the homeless life of a monk or 
nun. He concludes this chapter with the observation that 
fear will not arise if people eliminate all attachment: 
"Surely, where is there fear, even of the Lord of Death, 
for someone who reflects 'I am mortal', since attachment 


z Attachment to family and 


has been abandoned completely." 
friends binds one to the cycle of death and rebirth and 
thus prevents liberation. The greater the attachment, 
the wore likely it is that the quality of the next life 
will be even less satisfactory than that of the present. 
But through cultivating mindfulness of death, knowledge 
of the truth of impermanence develops. When impermanence 
is understood, attachment lessens. Aryadeva, himself a 
monk, believes that this knowledge should motivate people 
to give up the householder's life and become members of 
the religicus community. 

Aryadeva in chapter one demonstrates his skill in 
identifying and clarifying the psychological obstacles 
that foster people's discomfort when confronted with the 
painful truth of death and impermanence. He directs the 
ordinary person's fear of death towards the accomplishment 
of meritorious actions, such as the meditation on death. 

In the second chapter of the CS, Aryadeva recommends 


meditation on the truth of suffering as the means to 
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counteract the erroneous apprehension of things as being 
pleasant. While he emphasizes in this chapter that the 
body is a major source of suffering, he counsels against 
the practice of harsh asceticism in the first verse: 
"Although the body is perceived as an enemy, even so it 
must be cared for. The virtuous person who lives for a 


3 By avoiding the 


long time produces much merit from: aty 
extremes of asceticism and sensual indulgence, the person 
who lives a long and virtuous life accumulates much merit. 
Aryadeva explains that suffering is difficult to 
avoid, since it prevails even when people seek out 
pleasure (vv. 3-5). Everyday, he points out in verse 
eight, both physical and mental suffering afflict those 
who live in this world. No pleasurable sensation can 
prevail over pain; these pleasurable sensations, he says 
(v.9), are the result of imaginative constructions 
(kalpana) and since the experience of pain swiftly destroys 
any tiomentary pleasure, suffering dominates. Moreover, 
suffering increases as one ages and paowle experience 
illness and other causes of pain to a much greater extent 
than they experience pleasure (vv. 10-11). Even actions 
that initially yield pleasurable sensations, such as 
riding a horse (v.20), eventually bring pain. 
All beings that have bodies undergo the pain of 
hunger, hard work, and death; even the elements that 


combine to form what is conventionally called "the body" 
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cause pain because of their mutually incompatible nature, 
he notes (vv. 14-19). Pain, Aryadeva, contends is the 
very nature of the body and pleasurable sensations are 
experienced as "something foreign" (v. 10). 

In the final two verses of this chapter, Aryadeva 
returns to the topic of impermanence. He finds support 
for the pervasiveness of suffering in the following words 
of the Buddha: "Arising and ceasing are suffering " which 
he quotes in verse twenty-two. He concludes in the final 
verse that suffering encompasses all impermanent things: 
“Certainly what is impermanent is harmful, and what is 
harmful is not pleasant; consequently all that is 
impermanent is called 'suffering'.'"* 

Aryadeva devotes chapter two to an analysis of the 
three different aspects of suffering: (1) ordinary 
physical and mental suffering (duhkhaduhkhata), (2) the 
suffering brought on from the transformation of pleasure 
into pain (viparinamaduhkhat’) , and (3) the suffering 
inherent in the very nature of conditioned things 
(samskraduhkhaté) .° He speaks of suffering not only 
as the physical pain of hunger and illness, but as the 
mental frustration brought about by people's pursuit of 
pleasure. However, the most pervasive aspect of suffering 
is the third, the suffering characteristic of all 
conditioned dharmas--mental and physical-- that constitute 


the individual and the world in which he operates. It is 
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this suffering which Aryadeva has in mind when he asks 
in verse five: "Why do you not fear what is plentiful?" 
Fear of pain, he implies, ought to motivate people to 
cease their incessant craving for pleasure and turn 
instead to adopting a path that leads beyond the painful 
cycle of death and rebirth. 

The cessation of suffering comes about through 
understanding its cause, the craving (trsna) for sensual 
pleasures. In the third chapter of the CS, Aryadeva 
advises people to give up their vain pursuit of sensual 
pleasure. Aryadeva, in common with the authors of 
numerous early Buddhist texts, sees human beings trapped 
in cyclic existence by an insatiable appetite for sensual 
pleasures. The theme of liberation from the bondage of 
desire dominates the works of many Buddhist monks. The 
use of women's bodies as metaphors for sensual desire 
derives from the example set in the accounts of the 
Buddha's life, for the event that decisively turns the 
young prince's mind away from sensual pleasures and 
towards the religious life is the sight of female 
musicians and dancers slobbering, snoring, and revealing 
the nakedness of their bodies as they slept. Voluptuous 
women again confront him on the eve of his enlightenment; 
but Delight, Discontent, and Desire, the daughters of 
Mara, also fail to distract him for the pursuit of truth. 


These tales of nocturnal temptation influence all later 
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negative appraisals of the charms of women's bodies. 
Aryadeva draws upon this theme of women as sensual, 
seductive, and capable of entrapping others in the cycle 
of death and rebirth in chapter three. He uses the 
impure nature of a woman's body as an example of a thing 
that is erroneously considered to be pure. 

Aryadeva points out in the first verse that all 
efforts to indulge one's sensual desires are ineffectual, 
for the objects of desire are endless. He goes on to 
compare people who are addicted to sensual pleasures to 
worms that feed on filth. This analogy between eating 
the earth and enjoying sensual pleasures comes from an 
early Buddhist myth in the Agaiina sutta. © According to 
this myth of the fall, the divine realm of self-luminous 
and incorporeal beings, who fed only on bliss, began to 
change. Earth formed a scum on the surface of the waters; 
and when the beings ate that earth, they'lost their 
luminosity and acquired corporeal bodies. Soon after 
they ate this early food, sexual differences appeared on 
their bodies, and following on these sexual differences, 
came lust and sexual intercourse. These beings' desire 
for earth (pathavi, a noun feminine in gender) and their 
enjoyment of her substance brought about sexual differences. 
The desire and enjoyment that the awareness of these 
differences generated further accelerated the downfall. 


Tasting the earth (the feminine) culminated in the present 
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degenerate condition of humanity. Aryadeva and other 
Buddhist writers advocate the renunciation of sensual 
pleasures as a means of weakening the ties that bind 
people to the lower realm of sensual desire (kamadhatu) 

Aryadeva condemns the bestial practice of sexual 
intercourse. He reviles men who lust after beautiful 
women as fools, who are no better than dogs (v.4). 
Moreover, he claims in verse five that the attachment men 
have for a beautiful woman vanishes once they discover 
that she has been sexually intimate with others. He 
denies that a woman will remain faithful to her husband 
after his death in verse eight: "She is yours as long as 


/ But he criticizes the 


she does not know anyone else." 
possessive attitude that men adopt toward their wives 
(v.1i) and argues that the attachment and jealousy men 
display towards women is as senseless as if they were 
directed towards a privy (v.16)! 

About the impurity of a woman's body he says in 
verse seventeen: "Although it is reasonable that 
confusion and anger arise in regard to something that is 
impure, it is entirely unreasonable that desire should 


arige0 
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Candrakirti's commentary (CST D f.7la, P ff.76b- 
77a) develops the analogy betwzen women's bodies and filth. 
He explains that if someone stepped in a pile of manure at 


night, then it is reasonable to assume that the confusion 


resulted from the darkness. The implication is that men 
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who are influenced by confusion or ignorance might 
succumb to the pleasures of women's bodies (=manure). 
Anger might also occur, ie notes ,because of the bad 
smell. The bad smell and impurity of women's bodies 
can be covered up with flowers, etc., Aryadeva points 
out (vv. 19,23), but these adornments can never remove 
the inner impurity of a woman's body (vv. 20-21). He 
compares the condition of the human embryo in the 
filthy enclosure of the womh feeding off the nourish- 
ment provided by the mother's body, to the situation 
of worms that fed on manure (v. 20). He concludes in 
verse twenty-four that it is erroneous to consider a 
woman's body pure; the body should serve as a focus for 
the cultivation of detachment (vairagya). 

The desire for sexual intercourse that men indulge 
while in the prime of life is not permanent; he observes 
(vv. 9-11) that old men and those who are liberated do 
not share this inclination for sensual pleasure; the 
wise renounce all attachment to sensual pleasures and 
constantly turn their minds away from desire. Aryadeva 
contends that people who cannot see the faults of 
sensual desire resemble lepers who endeavor to relieve 
their pain by scratching their sores (v. 14); in both 
instances attachment prevents them from seeing the 


futility of their actions. 
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He concludes that the antidote to all four errors 
can be found in observing the body "In brief, imper- 
maence, impurity, suffering, and the absence of a self, 
all four, exist in one."? Meditation on the body reveals 
that it is impermanent; a corpse, in particular, undergoes 
a number of unpleasant changes which display its impure 
nature. Because the body is impermanent, attachment to 
it results in suffering. Hnally, the body, being 
impermanent, impure, and subject to pain, cannot be 
identified with any permanent, pure, and blissful self. 

In chapter four Aryadeva examines the last of these 
four errors, namely, the view that there is a real 
substantial self. He attacks the notion that ordinary 
people have regarding a self, an 'I' that appropriates 
ana posseses things. He addresses his remarks to an 
unnamed Indian monarch. Aryadeva warns this king that 
his inordinate pride in his position and his possessions 
will lead him to engage in evil actions that will result 
in his rebirth in hell. He encourages the king to acquire 
merit by sharing his wealth and serving as an example 
to his subjects of virtuous conduct. 

One finds reflected in this advice two implicit 
principles which Clifford Geertz calls "The Doctrine of 
the Exemplary Center" and "The Doctrine of Graded Spirit- 


uality;" by the first principle he means that the king's 
court, with the king at its center, represents the ideal 


paradigm upon which the entire kingdom should model 


itself. The second principle refers to the notion that 
Spirituality is not distributed equally among the people 
at large, but apportioned according to a gradated 
sociopolitical scale, which has the king at its apex. 1° 
Consequently, given the temporal and spiritual power 
and influence attributed to the monarch, it is not 
surprising that Aryadeva should strive to ensure royal 
support for Buddhist teachings. 

He reminds the king that as he is supported by the 
taxes on the people's harvest only the good will of the 
people will keep him in power (v.2). Why, he asks in 
verse five, should the king be proud of his role as 
protector of his subjects and not lose his pride when 
he is reminded that he, too, must be protected? Aryadeva 
does on to attack the king's pride in his duty from 
another angle, viz., his lack of compassion. In verse 
eight he asks: "Thinking, 'protection depends upon me’, 
and receiving wages from the people, he himself also 
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commits evil; who equals him in lacking mercy?’ 
the king receives the people's taxes, he is obligated 

to protect them and in doing so he engages in evil action 
such as beating and executing criminals. Aryadeva advise 
the king that if he has no mercy for criminals, then all 


his subjects are in peril (v.9). Moreover, no scriptural 


authcrity that the king might cite as proof of his duty 
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to punish criminals can destroy the demerit which results 
from his merciless actions (v.10). 

Aryadeva praises the virtue of the ancient kings 
who protected their subjects as they would a beloved son, 


but notes ( v.15) that now kings rely on the law of a 


legends of the universal tionarchs whose just reign was 
attested to by the presence of a wheel in the sky; the 
disappearance of the wheel marked the rule of injustice, 
during which poverty, theft, murder, and deceit became 
widespread. The virtuous kings ruled according to the 
law and not by the sword. Consequently, Aryadeva informs 
the king that his action in attacking the weaknesses of 
his enemies in war has no more merit than the action of 
a thief who takes advantage of the weaknesses of those 
he robs (v.16). Moreover, the king's willingness to 
sacrifice his life in battle, he says in verse seventeen, 
is no more worthy of respect than the willingness of 
someone to impoverish himself to purchase liquor. 
Aryadeva criticizes the pride that the king has in 
his royal birth. Merit, not birth as a member of the 
royal class (ksatriya), produces a king (v. 20). More- 
over, “royal class" is just a term that indicates one's 
livelihoed, he notes (v. 21). Candrakirti (C87 D £f 86b - 
87a, Pf. 94a-b) retells the Aganna sutta's account of 


the origins of the royal class in his commentary to this 
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verse: when the need arose to protect the fields from 
thieves, the people appointed to do this work became 
known as members of the royal class. Finally Aryadeva 
attacks the king's pride in his class by pointing out 
that since women's minds are fickle, the king can't be 
certain that his father was a member of the royal class 
(v.22); he implies that the king can't be sure he knows 
whe his biological father was. 

Aryadeva concludes the chapter with the warning 
that, although the king may share his wealth and power 
with others, no one else shares in the demerit that he 
acquires from engaging in evil actions (v.24). He alone 
must suffer from the results of this bad karma in his 
next life. However, an intelligent king will lose all 
pride in his sovereign power after he has seen others 
who have equal or superior power (v.25). In the next 


chapter Aryadeva indicates that the power he has in mind 


is the "inconceivable power" of Buddhas and Bodhisattvas. 


The fifth chapter begins with a verse extolling the 
activity of the Buddhas: "It is said that there is 
not any activity of the Buddhas that is causeless; even 
breathing arises for the sake benefiting sentient beings 
Throughout this chapter on the Bodhisattva's career, 


Aryadeva emphasizes the Bodhisattva's resolution to work 
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for the benefit of all sentient beings. Knowledge of this 


motivation is of great importance in understanding the 
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Bodhisattva's actions, for as Aryadeva says in verse four, 
"without understanding the motivation the merit in 

[any action] going, etc., is not perceived."+3 Even 
the action of taking life may be virtuous, if a Bodhisat- 
tva undertakes it with the proper motivation. Candra- 
kirti cites (cSt D ff. 93b-94a, PL£E. 102-b-103a) the 
example of the ship captain who, under the influence of 
great compassion, kills a thief in order to prevent him 
from murdering five hundred other passengers; this 
Bodhisattva knew that the thief would suffer in hell for 
many eons if he were not prevented from carrying out this 
action. The vast store of merit that the Bodhisattva 
accumulates over a long period of time---Aryadeva remarks 
in verse sixteen that the Bodhisattva remains in the 
world as long as there are sentient beings--has the 
effect of canceling out the maturation of any negative 
action (v.21). 

The cs, in accord with the DasSabhumikasutra, considers 

the beginning of the Bodhisattva's career as the generation 
of the intention to work for the benefit of all sentient 


a After the completion of this initial action, 


beings. 
the aspiring Bodhisattva attains the first stage of the 
ten stage path to Buddhahood, and is now properly 
designated as a Bodhisattva, according to Candrakirti 


; 
(CST D £.94b, Pf. 103b). The generation of this intention 


' produces a vast quantity of merit. Aryadeva says in verse 
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six: "Far superior to the merit of all people on earth 
and those who become universal monarchs is’ [the merit of] 
a Bodhisattva's initial intention.''+° 

The store of merit that has culminated in the 
Bodhisattva's attainment of the first stage of the path 
is sufficient to enable him to be reborn continuously as 
a great monarch. The Bodhisattva's control over mind, 
Aryadeva suggests (v.23), allows him to be reborn as a 
world ruler in whom temporal and spiritual power coalesce. 
Someone who rules as a powerful monarch is in a position 
to make generous donations to his subjects, and throughout 
a Bodhisattva's career, especially on the first stage, 
he is encouraged to give. Aryadeva emphasizes the 
importance of this activity in verse nineteen: "The word 
‘giving’ illumines death, the teaching, and other 
existences. Consequently, the word ‘giving’ continually 


a a 
nl6 Candrakirti comments (CST Df. 


pleases a Bodhisattva. 
102a-b, Pf£. 112b), that the word ‘giving' illumes death 
because all one's future births will be influenced by 
actions done in the present life; a generous donor will 
be rewarded with prosperity in the next life. Further- 
more, the word ‘giving' epitomizes the Buddha's teaching 
since the three types of giving encompass all six 
perfections (paramita). Giving material goods is linked 
with the perfection of giving; giving security, to the 


perfection of moral conduct and patience; and giving 
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teachings, to the perfections of meditation and insight. 
All three types of giving involve the perfection of 
vigor. But the merit of giving material goods is far 
surpassed by the merit that accrues from giving instruc- 
tions in the Buddha's teachings. ''Someone may build a 
stupa made of jewels as high as the world," Aryadeva 
says in verse seventeen, but "It is said that better 
than that is [the merit of] someone who trains a single 
sentient being [to produce the intention of enlighten- 
ment | 7 
Throughout this chapter Aryadeva stresses the 
Bodhisattva's active involvement in the teaching and 
training of others. If someone should incur a bad 
rebirth because a Bodhisattva had failed to inspire hin, 
the Bodhisattva is to blame, Aryadeva notes in verse 
fourteen. But a Bodhisattva may voluntarily be born in 
the lower realms in order to teach others, since he has 
the special knowledge (abhijna) that facilitates this 
action (v.17). As part of this special knowledge, the 
Bodhisattva acquires the ability to discern the thought 
of others. This knowledge helps him to adapt the teachings 
to the capabilities and needs of each student. Initially 
great care must be exercised in examining a prospective 
student, ‘for someone who is weak is never a fit vessels 


ilo 


for the pure teaching, Aryadeva points out in verse ten. 
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He portrays the Bodhisattva also as a skilled 
diagnostician who provides the proper medication based 
on his diagnosis of the various illnesses that afflict 
sentient beings. Aryadeva utilizes this analogy of 
illness and treatment several times in describing the 
actions of Buddhas and Bodhisattvas. He says in verse 
nine: "Just as a physician is not disturbed by someone 
who is possessed by a demon, even though he is angry {at 
the physician] , the Sage sees the afflictions (kleSa) as 
enemy, but not the individual who has the afflictions."?? 
He remarks also that it is as rare for a Bodhisattva 
who has acquired the skill to train students not to 
attract them as it is for a skilled physician not to have 
patients (v.13). 

In addition to employing skillful means (upaya) to 
liberate sentient beings from cyclic existence, the 
Bodhisattva must possess compassion and love, especially 
for those sentient beings that abuse him, since they are 
ignorant of his motivation. In stressing this point, 
Aryadeva uses a mother's Love for a sick child as an 
analogy for the Bodhisattva's love for lesser beings (v.11). 
A Bodhisattva remains in this world to help these lesser 
beings; the pain of cyclic existence does not harm him 
since he has a "powerful mind." Candrakirti explains 
(c8t D£. 103b, Pf. 113b) that a powerful mind is charac- 


terized by the property of non~regression. On the eighth 
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stage of the path, which the Dasabhumikasutra refers to 
a “irreversible” the Bodhisattva no longer regresses to 


20 Unlike ordinary 


the level of an ordinary person. 
people, he is not troubled by the pain of birth, old 

age and death and consequently, as Aryadeva indicates in 
verse twenty-two, "to him there is no difference between 


n2l this chapter concludes 


cyclic existence and Nirvana. 
with the advice that people should recognize the incon- 
ceivable power of the Buddha and not fear his profound 
teachings (vv. 24-25). 

Aryadeva's conception of the Bodhisattva's career 
emphasizes the cultivation of active virtues. He exhorts 
the Bodhisattva to teach, to be patient with those who 
are ignorant. and afflicted with illness, and to pursue 
energetically the task of leading all sentient beings 
to enlightenment. He compares the Bodhisattva to a 
teacher and to a physician to illustrate his point that 
both skillful means and compassion are necessary to 
rescue beings who are trapped in the cycle of death and 
rebirth. There is little evidence in this early treatment 
of the Bodhisattva's career to support Luis Gomez's 
assertion that "the cultivation of compassion is primarily 


nez According 


and necessarily a comtemplative discipline. 
to Aryadeva, compassion entails the giving of gifts-- 
material goods, security, or instruction in the Buddha's 


teachings--to those who need protection (v.15). The best 
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of these gifts is to actively encourage others to 
generate the intention of enlightenment and to pursue 
a Bodhisattva's career themselves. 

Since the afflictions of desire, hatred, and 
confusion impede the meritorious practices of a Bodhi- 
Sattva's career, Aryadeva examines in chapter six how 
these arise. He first identifies the actions that are 
characteristic of each affliction in verse two: "The 
action of desire is accumulation; the action of hatred 
is discord; and the action of confusion sustains both." 
Each engenders pain and should be eliminated. Desire is 
painful when one is separated from what one wants; hatred 
is painful when one lacks power; and confusion is painful, 
he says (v.3) because of a lack of understanding. By 
identifying which of these afflictions most typifies a 
student's behavior, a skilled teacher is then able to 
apply the proper antidote. People inclined towards desire, 
Aryadeva notes in verse twelve, have the tendency of kings 
to seek out pleasure in good food, fine clothing, and 
handsome dwellings; all of these things these people should 
give up and remain near a teacher (v.13). The teacher 
should treat people influenced by desire harshly, but be 
gentle towards people influenced by hatred (v.5). 

Aryadeva claims that impotent people express their 
anger by frowns and scowls, but powerful people are far 


worse (v.14), since they can kill. Harsh words, though, 
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are the fruition of demeritorious actions committed 
earlier (v.15). Consequently it is wrong to be angry 
at someone who exposes one's faults, he points out in 
verse eighteen. These words may be unpleasant to hear, 
but they are not harmful by nature (v.16) , and the 
anger that arises in response to them is just due to 
the operation of one's own conceptual constructions. 
Patience, he advises in verse twenty one, is the proper 
response to an abusive person. Patience creates much 
merit and only fools would impede the exercise of patience. 
"You should cultivate patience towards someone who is 
angry," Aryadeva counsels, "it is just foolhardy for you 
to fear a situation for [accumulating] virtuous qualities."2" 
Moreover, as it is impossible to quell all the abuse and 
criticism that comes one's way, it is far better to 
patiently endure this censure than to retaliate (v.24). 

Fach of these afflictions daily affect sentient 

beings (v.6), but Aryadeva especially cautions people to 
guard against desire, since it has a deceptively friendly 
appearance, and advises them to fear and repudiate desire 
as an enemy (v.7). Hatred aiso should be repudiated, he 
notes in verse nine, since people engage in demeritorious 
actions under its influence. Nonetheless, the most 
important affliction to conquer is confusion, since this 
affliction underlies both of the others; and once it is 


eliminated, the other two will cease he says in verse ten. 
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Confusion or ignorance Candrakirti explains (oft D f£. 
112b-113a, P ££. 124b-125a) constructs and superimposes 
such distinctions as 'pleasant' and 'unpleasant' upon 
things that are empty of any real nature of their own. 
An understanding of the operations of interdependent 
origination, Aryadeva suggests in verse eleven, is the 
antidote for confusion. 

The chapter concludes with his observation that 
afflictions never persist in the mind of someone who 
understands correctly the abiding, etc., of consciousness. 
Candrakirti explains (C87 D ££. 119b-120a, P£. 132b-133a) 
that since the three marks of arising, abiding, and 
ceasing have no real nature of their own, consciousness 
also has no real nature and thus resembles a magic 
illusion (maya). Implicit in this Madhyamaka argument 
of Aryadeva and Candrakirti is a fifth error, namely, 
taking something to have a real substantial nature of its 
own (svabhava) when in fact all things are empty of such 
a nature.*> Through confusion, the root of the other two 
afflictions, people fail to perceive things as they really 
are and erroneously apprehend false distinctions, e.g., 
‘pleasant’ and ‘unpleasant’. 

In chapter seven Aryadeva describes how one eliminates 
attachment to the deceptively attractive sense objects, 
for these objects cause the afflictions to arise. He 


begins by indicating the disadvantages of cyclic existence. 


Why he asks in the first verse of this chapter aren't 
people afraid of this endless ocean of suffering? One 
may be young now but youth will soon pass (v.2). No 

one is reborn willingly and no intelligent person 
remains unafraid under another's control, he points out 
in verse three, returning again to the topic he explored 
in the first chapter of the cS: fear of death as a 
motive for rejecting the bonds of cyclic existence. 


The cycle of death and rebirth continues due to 
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the operations of the three afflictions and karma. But 
it is possible to escape this cycle. Aryadeva advises 
that one should act in such a way that see Hee be 
reborn (v.4). The ripening of demeritorious actions is 
harmful, he notes in verse seven, and "therefore the 
Wise perceive cyclic existence as similar to a place of 
execution. ''“° 
of remaining trapped in the cycle of death and rebirth, 
but “an intelligent person," he says in verse nine, 
“directs the mind towards the exhaustion of all karma. 
He emphasizes again that cyclic existence should 
be feared, since no one can see all the operations of 
karma. "When the initial cause (adikarana) of even one 
aa ae 
effect is not perceived," he argues in verse ten, "then 
after seeing the extent of one [effect] who wouldn't be 


frightened?"~° Even a good rebirth in heaven frightens 


the wise in precisely the same way as hell does (v.14); 
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Ordinary people fail to discern the insanity 
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and moreover it is difficult to proceed from one good 
rebirth to another, he says in verse sixteen, quoting 
the Buddha as his authority. 

He opposes the notion that meritorious actions 
should be done for the sake of acquiring a good rebirth 
in the next life. He criticizes in verse seventeen 
someone who would turn away from sense objects in this 
life with the expectation of enjoying the divine pleasures 
of heaven. It is equally wrong to accumulate merit in 
the hope of being reborn into a wealthy family (v.18). 
The enjoyment of pleasurable objects and wealth, although 
acquired through the pareouucnee of meritorious actions, 
should not be the goal of Buddhist practice, for "what 
is the point of acquiring something that is better to 
reject?" he asks in verse twenty. Moreover, to engage 
in meritorious actions with the sole motive of acquiring 
a future reward is not wise. "If you become attached to 
the teaching after seeing the future result," Aryadeva 
says, ‘then why aren't you afraid after seeing an end 


] 2130 the consequence of attachment 


to the future [result 
to the result, Candrakirti points out (CST Df. 130b, 

P£. 145b), is a bad rebirth. Aryadeva concludes that the 
wise neither find pleasure in divine sense objects nor in 


the objects of this world. Attachment to sense objects 


prolongs one's bondage in the cycle of death and rebirth, 
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the wise apprehend this cycle as characterized by 
suffering and reject all attachment. 

Aryadeva begins in chapter eight, entitled "the 


preparation of a student," a transition from advocating 
the practice of meritorious actions to advocating the 
right point of view. The preparation that the student 
has received through practicing generosity, etc., makes 
that student a proper vessel for the Buddha's profound 
teachings on non-substantiality (nairatmya) and emptiness. 
A student ready to receive these teachings has eradicated 
the afflictions and exhausted all actions that result 

in involuntary rebirth. 

Aryadeva begins this chapter with the observation 
that these afflictions can be eradicated. Desire will 
cease once the faults in sense objects are understood, 
he says in the first verse. He points out that in regard 
to any object some people will be attracted to it, others 
will be repelled by it, and still others confused by it 
(v.2). Common experience thus demonstrates that different 
people under different circumstances perceive the same 
object in quite different ways. Consequently he concludes 
that the desire that arises in response to some object 
has no independent nature of its owm. "The existence of 


1 


Aryadeva asserts in verse three, “is not found 
"WO 


desire, 
apart from conceptual construction. Hach of the three 


afflictions depends upon conceptual construction; Nagarjuna 
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makes the same point in MMK XXIII.1: "It is said that 
desire, hatred, and confusion arise from conceptual 
construction; in fact they arise in dependence upon 


errors (viparyaya) involving what is pleasant and 


unpleasant." Candrakirti glosses conceptual construction 
as discursive reasoning (vitarka) (PPp.451.11). Discur- 


sive reasoning characterizes the mental organ's initial 
reflection on a sense object. Conceptual construction 

also has another function; it hypostatizes both a 
percipient subject (grahaka) and a percsived object 
(grahya). On the basis of this constructed dichotomy, 

the mental organ operates, erroneously attributing 

pleasant qualities to some objects and unpleasant qualities 
to others. 

Analysis of the interdependent nature of the 
constructed subject and its objects will remove the errors 
that give rise to the afflictions, but Aryadeva notes in 
verse five that most people are not even willing to 
doubt the profound teachings of the Buddha: "Mere doubt 


32 He sees doubt as the 


would shatter cyclic existence. 
antithesis of certain belief, which permits no critical 
thinking about the teachings of the Buddha. To question 
whether or not a specific teaching is true may lead to 
an understanding of the truth about cyclic existence. 


Aryadeva observes that it is difficult for people to 


escape cyclic existence as it is for them to leave their 
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own homes (v.12). He urges people to renounce their 
ties to family and friends. "How," he asks, "can 
someone who is not disgusted by this world have respect 


y 2? The merit-generating 


(bhakti) for tranquilit 
action of renunciation becomes a preliminary step on 
the path towards the realization of the calm state of 
Nirvana. 

The Buddha's teachings, Aryadeva says in verse 
fourteen, address the needs of each individual and 
his capacity for understanding: "Giving is spoken of 
to low nature people; mcral conduct, to middle nature 
people; and tranquility, to high nature people.'">4 This 
teaching is gradual. First one must reject demeritorious 
practices (v.15). ‘The Tathagatas,"' he notes in verse 
seventeen, ‘speak about attachment to good practices to 


nso Attachment to good practices 


those who desire heaven. 
such as generosity, is most appropriate for those people 
who wish to accumulate merit, since the merit acquired in 
this life will bring happiness in the next. Nevertheless, 
née criticizes this practice of merit-making for the sake 
of a good rebirth when he talks with people who are intent’ 
on liberation. 

Moreover, someone who desires the merit derived from 
giving the gift of instruction in the Buddha's teachings 
should bear in mind the audience. ‘Someone who desires 


merit should not speak about emptiness at all times , "7° 
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he advises in verse eighteen. The Buddha's profound 
teachings on emptiness are not suited for those who are 
not prepared to accept them. 

In conclusion, much of what Aryadeva has to say in 
the first eight chapters cf the c§ follows the Buddha's 
own gradated discourses (anupubbikatha) on generosity, 
moral conduct, heaven, the disadvantages of sensual 


37 He advises 


pleasure and the advantages of renunciation. 
the laity to gain merit through generosity and moral 
conduct; in particular, he urges the king to be generous 
towards his subjects and serve as a model of good conduct 
through his actions. Although Aryadeva encourages the 
laity to do actions that will enable them to accumulate 
merit and receive in the next life the rewards of meri- 
torious actions, he emphasizes also the dangers of becoming 
attached to the results of merit. Those who are reborn 
in heaven and delight in divine pleasures will eventually 
reap the painful fruits of this attachment, for the divine 
realms still remain within the cycle of death and rebirth. 
Throughout these first eight chapters of the cS, 
Aryadeva stresses the disadvantages of sensual pleasures 
and the advantages of renunciation. He argues repeatedly 
against the deceptive attractiveness of sensual pleasures. 
Laymen should not succumb to the charms of their wives 


but ought to repudiate all familial ties. He reminds 


the laity that death will separate them from their loved 
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ones eventually and that it is far better to make the 
separation now and enter the religious life. He plays 
upon people's fears of suffering and death as a means 
of inducing them to renounce worldly pleasures. 

Aryadeva admits that people gain merit from 
generous actions in support of religion, such as building 
a stupa, but even more meritorious is the practice of a 
person committed to the career of a Bodhisattva. This 
person works for the benefit of all sentient beings 
without the expectation of any reward from generous 
actions. And the most meritorious of all the Bodhisattva's 
generous actions is the encouragement given to others to 


follow the Buddha's path. 
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CHAPTER V 


ARYADEVA ON THE CULTIVATION OF KNOWLEDGE 


"In the same way as it is impossible to make a 
barbarian understand in a different language," Aryadeva 
says, “it is impossible to make wordly people understand 


ui In 


[ the truth] without reference to worldly things. 
this verse from the eighth chapter, he emphasizes the 
necessity for expressing the Buddha's teachings in terms 
that ordinary people can understand. Both the language 
and the methods of instruction, if they are to be 
effective in releasing human beings from the obstacles, 
moral and intellectual (kle$avarana, jneyavarana), that 
prevent an understanding of the truth, must conform to 
the needs and capabilities of those who are to be taught. 
He advises teachers to examine carefully each student's 
weaknesses and to adjust the methods of instruction 
accordingly. The instruction is progressive, beginning 
with the encouragement to engage in meritorious practices 
and to reject all demeritorious practices and culminating 
in the rejection of all factors of existence (dharma) as 
having a nature of their own and in the realization of 
the calm state of Nirvana (VIZI.14-15). 

Aryadeva, in agreement with the distinction made by 


the Mahasanghika school between the Buddha's teaching on 
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mundane and supramundane matters, identifies two levels 
of the Buddha's discourse. "Worldly activity (pravrtti) 
is proclaimed where there is teaching that relates to 
the world (laukiki deSana)," he says; “withdrawal from 
activity (nivrtti) is proclaimed where there is the 
ultimate teaching (paramartha katha) ."'7 This progressive 
method of instruction begins with teachings that are 
concerned with the worldly activity of the cycle of 
death and rebirth. First, as Aryadeva notes in VIII.15, 
the student must reject all demeritorious actions that 
arise from the afflictions of desire, hatred, and confusion. 
All attachment to one's family and one's self, which 
perpetuates cyclic existence, must cease. The second 
stage of instruction involves the rejection of the self. 
On the mundane level it may be preferable to accept the 
self, Aryadeva admits (IX.25, XII.12). Candrakirti, 
commenting on XII.12 (HPS p.496, cSt D £.190a, P £.214a), 
explains that for inferior people who are attached to the 
self the teaching that self exists can be beneficial, 
“singe it may induce these people to repudiate demeritor- 
ious actions in favor of meritorious actions. But on 
the ultimate level neither the self nor anything else 
exists. The third and final stage of the instruction 
imparts knowledge of the right view: the non-substan- 


tiality of individual and the factors of existence. 


The rejection of the self and the acceptance of the 
Buddha's teaching on non-substantiality distinguishes 
superior people from inferiors. Ordinary people do 
not understand the teaching of non-substantiality and 
retreat from it. "The practice of a teaching that 


involves activity is exclusively for childish people," 


Loe 


Aryadeva says (XII.9); “they fear a teaching that involves 


withdrawal from activity because they lack constant 


3 


practice."~ Although he does not discuss specific tech- 


niques for withdrawing from worldly activity, he differ- 
entiates in VIII.21 between people who perceive things 
correctly and thus attain the highest state and those 
who perceive just a little of the truth and so gain a 
gocd rebirth and advises: "Therefore intelligent people 


always dicect ahd mind towards inner comtemplation 
4, 


(adhyatamzcintca)."” Buddhist cosmology admits three 





realms of existence; the realm of sensual desire (kama- 


dhatu) is the lowest of these.> 


Release from the bondage 


of evclic existence entails a withdrawal from the sensual 


realm into the realm of contemplation. This withdrawal 
begins with turning the mind away from sensual desire 
towards contemplation. In the practice of contemplation 
the mind's attention is directed away from the sensual 


realm through gradually diminishing the impact of the 


3 


senses' external stimulation until a mental state of calm 


prevails. 
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"Buddhist meditation, '' Robert Gimello explains, 
"is a discipline which one begins by first stilling or 


6 The techniques that 


calming the mind and body." 
contribute to 'calming' included prescribed postures 

for meditation, e.g., the familiar cross-legged ‘lotus 
position', the restriction of the senses, the regulation 

of the breathing, and the focusing of sensory and mental 
attention on such objects of contemplation as the ten 
'devices' (krstnayatana) as a means of gradually ascending 
througn stages of meditative trance (dhyana) ./ Progress 
through these trance states is accomplished by passing 
beyond increasing more subtle states of consciousness. 

The suppression of discursive thought (vitarka, vicara) 
marks the transition from the first trance state into 

the second. Next enthusiasm, characteristic of the two 
previous states, is eliminated prior to entering into the 
third. Finally even the sensation of pleasure is discarded 
before attaining the fourth state. All the activities of 
body, speech, and mind are reduced to a bare minimum in 
this fourth trance state. Only motionless insight 
(aninjyaprajna) remains. ° This cultivation of calm, as 
Gimello points out, is “the necessary prelude to an 


analytical discernment of the 'truths' of dependent 


origination (pratityasamutpada) and impermanence (anitya) 


9 


as they apply to the psychosomatic ‘self'." In the 


f os 
latter half of the CS, Aryadeva focuses on this analytical 
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discernment of truth; the titles of the chapters include 
the term ‘meditative realization’ (bhavana), absent from 
the titles of the eight earlier chapters. + 

Confusion (moha) prevents ordinary people from 
discerning the truth of the Buddha's teachings. Ignor- 
ance induces them to erroneously impute a permanent 
nature upon things which are not permanent and which are 
ultimately non-existent. "Ordinary people conceive space 
(akaSa), etc., as permanent," Aryadeva notes (IX.5) but 
"intelligent people do not perceive a real object among 
these, even on the worldly level (laukikena) ."11 While 
ordinary people understand that such things as the circle 
made by a whirling firebrand are unreal, they do not know 
that "cyclic existence is the same as a firebrand's 
circle, a magical creation, a dream, an illusion, a moon 
in water, vapor, an echo, a mirage, or a cloud. "+ 
Intelligent people, free of the affliction of confusion, 
understand the interdependent nature of all factors of 
existence and they know that these are as empty of any 
real substantial existence as any magical illusion. About 
these people Aryadeva says, "those who see the world, 
which resembles a collection of machines (yantra), to be 
like illusory beings (mayapurusa) clearly attain the 


13) The saints (arya) repudiate what appears 


highest level.’ 
to be real to ordinary people because the practice of 
meditation has enabled them to discern the truth about 


worldly things. 
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Aryadeva's Abhidharmika opponents also distinguish 
between real and conventional existence. The aggregates 
and the base of visible form (rUpay3cana) have real 
existence (dravyasat) but the things which are designated 
in dependence upon them, e.g., the individual, a pot, 
have only a conventional existence (samvrtisat). They 
describe the pot as conventionally existent since when 
‘it breaks into its constituent parts, the potsherds, etc., 
the cognition 'pot' disappears. /4 

Aryadeva denies both the real existence of the 
designation ‘pot' and the elements (bhuta) and derived 
matter (bhautika) that are the basis for the designation. 
The pot cannot exist independently of its visible form 
and its visible form cannot exist independently of the 
elements (XIV.15). He contends that it is incorrect to 
assert that the pot does not really exist but that its 
atomic constituents do really exist. "It is said ‘one 
exists, the other doesn't exist'; this is neither 
ultimate truth nor worldly usage," he claims (XVI.24).4° 
In commenting upon this verse, Candrakirti (CST D £.238a-b, 
P £.272b) indicates that when discussing worldly things 
it is appropriate to talk about the existence of the 
aggregates but in discussing ultimate truth the saints 
know that these are no more real than pots, for they also 


are empty of own nature. 


Aryadeva's discrimination between two levels of 
discourse and between ultimate truth and worldly usage 
demonstrates his acceptance of Nagarjuna's position that 
"without relying upon conventional expressions, the 
ultimate cannot be indicated, without comprehending the 


gq. t6 Ordinary 


ultimate, Nirvana cannot be realize 
language has a practical value in that it indicates the 
direction in which one must proceed to attain the final 
goal. But ultimate truth lies outside the boundaries of 
ordinary language and discursive thought remains acces- 
sible to the saints througn personal realization 
(pratyatmavedya) of the Buddha's teachings. 

The ultimate teaching on withdrawal from activity 
leads to the realization of Nirvana. The right point of 
view, namely, the Buddha's teaching on the non-substan- 
tiality of the individual and the factors of existence 
enables those who possess this knowledge to realize 
Nirvana (XII.12). Aryadeva emphasizes in the c§ that. 2t 


is knowledge of the non-substantial and empty nature of 
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all things, rather than the performance of any meritorious 


action, that brings about the attainment of Nirvana. 

Meritorious actions result in a good rebirth, not in the 
ization of the calm state of Nirvana (VIII.11).° The 
importance of holding to the right view is underlined in 
XII.1l1l where he states that it is better to retreat from 


the practice of moral conduct than to retreat from the 
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right view. Candrakirti explains (HPS pp.495-496, c81 
D ££.189b-190a, P £. 213a-b) that people who offend 
against moral conduct will, in accordance with the 
severity of the offence, undergo a bad rebirth as a 
hungry ghost (preta), an animal, or in hell, but even 
the slightest retreat from the right view will be far 
worse, for not even over hundreds of thousands of 
incalculable eons can someone who has regressed from the 
right view attain equal status with those who regress 
from moral conduct. But someone who holds the right view 
will attain the highest state, a goal far more worthy 
than heaven. 

Most people fear the teaching of non-substantiality. 
"You are frightened, thinging ‘What will I do? Every- 
thing is non-existent'," Aryadeva says, yet "if there 
were something that must be done, then this teaching 
would not be conducive to a withdrawal from activity."1/ 
In his opinion the emphasis placed upon an ‘'I' that 
engages in various activities that result in the 
attainment of Nirvana is an incorrect view (VIII.7). 


Belief in an 'I' is a view that is the major obstacle to 


the realization of Nirvana. “If the so-called ‘'I' exists," 
he contends, "then either it is wrong to think 'I do not 


exist’ or it is false to think ‘Someone who knows the 


118 


truth surely attains Nirvana'. Both of these assertions 


cannot be correct. Either the opponent's belief in a 
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real, permanent self (atman) is correct or the Buddhist 
tenet that all factors of existence are characteristically 
lacking such a self (anatman) is correct. Aryadeva argues 
in favor of the latter assertion. 

In chapter ten he refutes various opposing theories 
on the nature of the self. He denies that the self 
provides the identity that connects a series of rebirths. 
He denies also that the self--whether it is conscious 
in nature as his Samkhya Opponents maintain or unconscious 
in nature as his Vaigesika opponents maintain--can 
instigate an individual's actions and experience the 
results. Aryadeva argues that if the self experiences 
the results of action, then it should change from one 
birth to another in the same way as the body changes; 
and if the self does change, then it, just like the body, 
is not permanent (4.4). Furthermore, if the opponent 
objects that the self is permanent because the self is 
needed to account for the memory of previous births, 
then why, he asks, isn't the body considered to be 
permanent because of the experience of a previous wound 
(X.7)? Aryadeva implies in this verse that if the past 
mental impressions establish that the self is permanent, 
then by the same line of reasoning a physical impression, 
e.g., a previous scar, ought to make the body impermanent, 
which is an absurd conclusion. A VaiSesika opponent 


claims that the self remembers previous births because of 
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its connection with consciousness, but Aryadeva responds 
that if this unconscious self becomes conscious, then 
it undergoes change and is therefore not permanent 
(X.8). On the other hand, to the Samkhya opponent who 
claims that the self is conscious, he responds that if 
that if the self is conscious by nature, then the eye 
as an instrument of cognition serves no useful function 
(X.10). When the opponent modifies his position and 
claims now that the Purusa has the potential ($akti) to 
become conscious, he replies that if the Purusa is 
potencialiy conscious at one point and actually conscious 
at another point, then it changes and therefore is not 
permanent (X.12). 

Employing a different line of argument against a 
permanent self, Aryadeva questions the need for practicing 
non-harming (ahimsa) and other meritorious actions if the 
self is permanent (X.6). He implies that a permanent 
self should never need the protection from the pain 
of a bad rebirth provided by the performance of meritor- 
ious actions. Moreover, how is it possible to harm 
something that is permanent, he asks? And how can liber- 
ation occur without harm? Therefore he concludes that 
liberation is impossible for someone who maintains that 
the self is permanent (X%.19). The pain and harm that 


people incur in the cycle of death and rebirth motivate 
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them to seek liberation. Disgust for the cycle should 
arise prior to the development of respect for the calm 
state of Nirvana (VIII.12). 

‘Aryadeva, like Nagarjuna, does not consider 'liber- 
ation’ and 'bondage' separate things: "If liberation 
were a different thing from bondage, the thing bound, 
and the method, then nothing could arise from it.nt? 
Knowledge of the right view that all things are ultimately 
non-substantial and empty of a nature of their own counter- 
acts any tendency of the mind to construct artificial 
dichotomies, e.g., bondage and liberation, cyclic 
existence and Nirvana. Aryadeva rejects the earlier 
Buddhist position that there is a real difference between 
Nirvana as an unconditioned (asamskrta) thing and all the 
conditioned things that are included within the cycle of 
existence. There is no difference between the cycle of 
existence and Nirvana, Aryadeva says, for the Bodhisattva 
who has a powerful mind (V.22). The disciplined calming 
of the mind confers the power to realize Nirvana in the 
present life. Nirvana is never absent in this life, he 
says, but those people who are disciplined (yukta) and 
liberated are rare (VIII.23). But even if Nirvana is 
not realized in this life, knowledge of the truth inevi- 
tably leads to the realization of Nirvana in the next life, 


in accordance with the law of karma (VIII.22). 
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Nirvana for Aryadeva is a liberated state of mind. 
In this state the conceptual constructs 'the self' and 
'the aggregates’ have no place. "In Nirvana the aggre- 
gates do not exist and the individual is not possible. 
Insofar as the place in which Nirvana has occured is 
not perceived, then what Nirvana is there?" he asks 9 
Nirvana is not some thing that is superimposed upon a 
substratum, the five aggregates or the individual, 
Candrakirti comments (cSr D f£.155b, P. £.174b). This 
recalls Nagarjuna's statement that ultimately "there is 
no superimposition (samaropa) of Nirvana no removal 
(apakarsana) of cyclic existence.''*+ 
Nirvana and cyclic existence cannot be differentiated 
since the mark ‘empty’ applies to both of them. In fact 
this mark characterizes all factors of existence. "The 
emptiness of one," Aryadeva states, "is precisely the 


1,142 The term emptiness describes the 


emptiness of al 
real nature of these factors of existence and is a term 
that refers to ultimate truth, although as a designation 


23 


it belongs to the level of conventional truth. As a 


true description of reality "emptiness is in fact Nirvana 
(Stinyatam eva nirvanam) ," Aryadeva declares. 

In the early Buddhist scriptures the assertion that 
something was empty meant that it was empty of the self 
or anything that pertained to the self ( een attena va 


attaniyena va). This significance of emptiness has not 


Lot 
disappeared in the cs. Emptiness and non-substantiality 
are related teachings. Both frighten people who do not 
understand them (XII.8, 13-14). The early Buddhist 
scriptures spoke of emptiness as being one of three 
doors to liberation (vimoks amulkha) ; Aryadeva describes 
non-substantiality as "the door to tranquility" (XII.13). 
He emphasizes again the importance of non-substantiality 
in XIV.25: "the seed of existence is consciousness 
(vi jmana) ; sense objects are the sphere of its activity. 
Were non-substantiality perceived in the sense objects, 


24 Release from the 


the seed of existence will cease. 
cycle of death and rebirth comes from the analytical 
discernment of non-substantiality in the objects of 
thought and from the calming of the activity of the mind 
and the other sense faculties. 

The Ta chih tu lun compendium on Madhyamaka philo- 
sophy notes two points of view on the defining character- 
istics of emptiness. Some maintain that emptiness is 
defined by discerning the absence of a self or anything 
that pertains to a self in the five aggregates. Others 
hold that the concentration on emptiness (Stnyatasamadhi) 
reveals the true mark of all factors of existence as being 
that they are completely empty (atyantaSinya) .?? In this 
concentration the mind's attention near Nirvana. The mind 
enters a state of equanimity and immobility. [In this 


concentration, the Ta chih tu lun reports, "c'est l'absolu 
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(paramartha), le bien reel (bhutartha), capable 
d'atteindre les portes du Nirvana" that predominates 
and for this reason it is one of the doors to liberation. ~° 

Emptiness for Aryadeva involves not only discerning 
the absence of an independent, permanent self in the 
five aggregates but also the knowledge that the absence of 
own nature is the mark of these aggregates and all other 
factors of existence. When asked what advantage there 
is in understanding emptiness, he responds that own nature 
is perceived in things because of conceptual construction 
and that the bondage of conceptual construction must be 
refuted (XVI.23). He states that the chapters of the 08 
were written in order to refute the erroneous views of 
his opponents who perceive what is empty as if it were 
not empty (XVI.1). While he admits that the Buddha's 
teachings on non-substantiality and emptiness were not 
proclaimed for the sake of debate, nevertheless, they 
destroy other positions in the same way as fire destroys 
fuel (XII.15). 

Nagarjuna and Aryadeva present their philosophy as 
a middle path between the extreme philosophical positions 
their opponents. In adopting a middle position, they 
support the middle path which the Buddha declared the way 
to avoid extremes in both practice and in philosophical 


theories. In the Dhammacakkappavattanasutta the Buddha 


advises his former companions is asceticism that two 
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extreme practices should be avoided: the extreme of 
sensual indulgence (kamasukkhallika) and the extreme 
of self-torture (attakilamatha). The practice of 
sensual indulgence is vulgar and the practice of 
self-torture is painful; both are unprofitable, the 
Buddha says.-/ Aryadeva critizes both of these extreme 
practices. He devotes chapter III of the c§ to the 
censure of sensual indulgence. Men who lust after women 
engase in behavior that is bestial and defiling. He 
has less to say about asceticism. He remarks in VI.1 
that the pursuit of asceticism results in pain. Using 
the Jains as an example of those who practice self- 
torture, he condemns their practices as stupid (XII.20). 
Some people pity the Jains because of the pain their 
practices embrace, but this pursuit of pain is not 
the basis for good teaching, he argues (XII.21-22), since 
pain results from the maturation of karma. 

In other discourses the Buddha sp2aks of the extremes 
as philosophical theories that should be repudiated. In 
the Kaccanasutta he proclaims: "That all exists, Kaccana, 
this is one extreme. That all does not exist, this is 
the other extreme .''78 Nagarjuna quotes this passage in 
MMK XV.7 and identifies the assertion ‘It is' (asti) 
with the position of eternalism (Sasvatagraha) and the 
assertion 'It is not' (nasti) with the position of 


annihilationism (ucchedadargana) . In the Ratnavali 
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he defines the annihilist view (nastitadrsti) as the 
position that an action (karman) has no effect; this 
position is demeritorious, conducive to a bad rebirth, 
and is censured as false (1.43). The view of existence 
(astitadrsti), on the other hand, he considers a 
meritorious position since it accepts the moral teaching 
of the Buddha on the effects of action; this position 
is conducive to a good rebirth and, in contrast to 
the annihilatist view, is seen as correct (1.44). But 
neither position is the middle position that leads to 
awakening ad Nirvana. The view of existence is a step 
in the right direction since its acceptance encourages 
people to reject demerit and cultivate merit. Nonetheless, 
Nagarjuna points out that it is in knowledge (jnana) that 
the calming of both views comes about; liberation 
transcends demerit and merit and bad and good rebirths 
(1.45). 

Aryadeva also considers the extreme of the position 
of existence preferable to the extreme of non-existence. 
The belief that the self exists and is subject to the 
law of karma is better than the annihilist rejection of 
the self as the agent and recipient of karma and its 
results. Still he values the right point of view, i.e., 
the rejection of a substantial, permanent self, above 


meritorious conduct, since the teaching of non-sub- 


stantiality leads to the calm, supreme state of Nirvana 
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(XII.11-12). Why, he asks (XII.17), should anyone who 
knows that non-substantiality is the truth (tattva) 
delight in existence or fear non-existence? 

Existence and non-existence are two of the opposed 
concepts that Aryadeva perceives as extreme views. He 
considers the philosophical positions of the Samkhyas 
and the VaiSesikas as examples of these extremes. He 
criticizes both the Samkhya position that the effect 
is pre-existent in the cause and the Vaigesika position 
that the effect is non-existent in the cause in XI.15: 
"The adornment of pillars, etc., for a house is useless 
for someone who holds that the effect is pre-existent 
and for someone who holds that the effect is non- 


29 He suggests that if the effect already 


existent. 
exists, then the adornment of the house with pillars is 
unnecessary, since the house (=cause) should already 
possess the pillars (=effect). On the other hand, if the 
effect is non-existent, then an existent house will 
never possess the pillars, since a relationship between 
dissimilar things is impossible. 

He argues also (XV.2) that "the effect destroys the 
cause; for this reason the non-existent does not arise. 
There is no establishment of something that is established, 


130 The 


for this reason the existent also does not arise. 
/ 
Valsesika claims that from the destruction of one thing 


another arises. For example, when the milk is destroyed, 
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curd arises. Aryadeva counters that if the effect 
destroys the cause, then how will this cause produce 
an effect? But if some thing already exists, then it 
is absurd to claim that it is produced as an effect. 
According to the Samkhya position, not only must the 
effect exist in the cause, since some thing that is 
non-existent cannot arise, but the effect must be 
identical in nature with thea cause, which transforms 
itself and thus produces the effect. For example, the 
transformation of milk produces the curds. Aryadeva 
denies (XV.4) that a thing either arises from something 
that is identical in nature with itself or that a thing 
arises from something that is different in nature from 
itself. He repudiates both of these theories on 
causation in XV.14: 

An existent thing does not arise from an 

existent thing. An existent thing does not 

arise from a non-existent thing. A non- 

existent thing does not arise from a non- 

existent thing. A non-existent thing does 

not arise from an existent thing.3l 

He rejects also these opponents’ position that 
causes are permanent. Given the supposition that a 
cause and its effect must be similar, a permanent cause 
should produce a permanent effect. However, experience 
shows that things which are produced are not permanent. 


The effects are impermanent and if cause and effect are 


similar, the cause also should be impermanent, he suggests 
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(IX.3,11). He questions the Vaigesika theory on the 
production of impermanent things from permanent atoms, 
since cause and effect do not share similar character- 
istics; for example, the cause's spherical demension 
is not seen in the effect (1X.13). 

Aryadeva argues from the evidence provided by 
ordinary experience. From his experience of observing 
the progress of a sprout's growth from a seed, he infers 


that other created, impermanent things develop along the 


same lines. "In the same way as a created seed produces 
a created sprout," he says (X.24), "all impermanent things 
WwoZ 


arise from other impermanent things. He concludes 
that an impermanent effect never arises from a permanent 
cause because of the mutual incompatibility of the 
attributes ‘permanent’ and ‘impermanent'. Nonetheless, 
one should not equate impermanence with annihilation. 
Once again using everyday experience as the basis for his 
argument, he asks an opponent: "If what is impermanent 
were annihilated, then how could grass, etc., still 


exists.'"?> 


His observation of things that are present in 
the world demonstrates that both the extreme position of 
eternalism and the extreme position of annihilationism 
are incorrect. "Since a thing continues, consequently 
annihilation (uccheda) does not occur; since a thing 


ceases, the eternal (nitya) does not occur , "4 he concludes 


in the final verse of chapter ten. Candrakirti explains 
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(CST D ££.170b-l7la, P f£.191b-192a) that since a 
Sprout continues to develop from a seed, the seed 
therefore is not annihilated; the seed is annihilated 
only if fire completely destroys it. But since the 
seed ceases to exist unchanged after the sprout has 
begun to develop from it, the seed therefore cannot be 
permanent. 

Aryadeva's conception of change is related to his 
views on causation. "A cause, while undergoing change, 
becomes the cause of something else," he asserts (IX.9); 
“whatever undergoes change is not permanent .""> The 
VaiSesikas speak of time has a permanent substance that 
is inferred as the cause of the concepts of priority 
and posteriority. Moreover, things that change and pass 
through successive states and modifications are supposed 
to be directly connected with time. Time is inferred as 
the cause of change, such as the physical changes the 


36 Aryadeva 


body undergoes in the process of aging. 
maintains that it is incorrect for the Vaigesikas to 
consider something that is permanent as a cause, since 
the cause changes in the course of producing an effect. 
He criticizes also the Abhidharmikas’ views on the 
existence of past, present, and future time. He argues 
that the concept ‘future time' depends upon the related 


concepts of ‘past time' and ‘present time’; consequently 


‘future time' has no independent reality and therefore 
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does not exist (XI.1-3). He applies the same reasoning 
to the supposed existence of 'past time’ and ‘present 
time’. Since howe three times do not exist, they play 
no role in the production of any thing (XV.9). He sets 
forth a similar argument against the three marks, 
‘origination’, 'duration', and ‘cessation', which his 
Abhidharmika opponents assert are the marks that 
characterize all conditioned factors of existence. 
"Origination, duration, and cessation do not come into 


tf 


existence at the same time," he argues in XV.11, "nor 


37 Because the 


do they come into existence sequentially. 
marks ‘origination’, ‘duration’, and ‘cessation’ are 
mutually incompatible, they cannot come into existence 

at the same time; neither can they come into existence in 
a series, since the existence of each mark is dependent 
upon the existence of the other two. 

Aryadeva uses this incompatibility between opposed 
concepts to argue against the existence of a permanent 
self. Against the Vaigesikas he argues that if the 
unconscious self becomes conscious through its connection 
with the quality of consciousness, then it must undergo 
change and is therefore not permanent (X.8). On the 
other hand, if the self is conscious by nature, as the 
Samkhyas claim, then the eye and the other instruments 


(karana) of cognition serve no useful purpose (X.10). 


And if the opponent then suggests that the self has the 
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potential (Sakti) to become conscious, then he replies 
that since the self would be potentially conscious at 
one point and actually conscious at another, it must 
undergo change and is therefore not permanent (%.12). 

His opponents perceive the self as a permanent thing, 
he contends, because they erroneously perceive perman- 
ence where there is in fact only a continuum (samtana) 
of changing states of consciousness (XIV.22). 

Two other extreme views which Aryadeva criticizes 
are identity and difference in regard to the relation 
existing between a thing and its characterizing marks. 

He exanines the relations that his opponents predicate 

of a pot and its visible form (rupa). Visible form is 
twofold: shape (samsthana) and color (varna). In XIII.7 
he questions whether or not these two components of 
visible form are themselves identical or different in 
nature: "If the shape is different from the color, then 
how is it apprehended? But if it is not different, then 


771138 Tf color and 


wouldn't the body also apprehend colo 
shape were different, then the eye should apprehend the 
Shape independently of the color, but it does not. Yet 
another sense faculty, touch, can apprehend shape but not 
color. Consequently these two components of visible 

form are neither different nor identical. He draws the 


Same conclusion when considering the various relations 


that might exist between visible form and a pot in XIV.2: 
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That there is identity (aikya), viz., the 

color (rtpa) itself being the pot is not 

so; nor is_the pot that possesses the color 

different [from the color ]. The color does 

not exist in the pot _and the pot does not 

exist in the color. 

He rejects first the possibility of identity between the 
pot and its color. If the two were identical, Candrakirti 
points out (HPS p.504, CST D £.209b, P £.237a) then if one 
is destroyed, the other also will be destroyed. This 
results in the absurd consequence (prasanga) that when 

the dark color of a pot is destroyed in the firing 
process, the pot also will be destroyed. On the other 
hand, 1£ the pot is different from its color, then it 
should be perceived independently of its color, which 

is contrary to experience. Finally, since the pot and 

its color cannot be established independently of each 
other, the relation of locus-located (adharadheya) does 
not apply, for if two things are not clearly differen- 
tiated from one another, then it is impossible to 
determine that either one is located in the other. 

The Vaigesikas maintain that a pot is the locus for 
qualities, such as color, and that the pot as a whole is 
different from its parts, the various qualities. Aryadeva 
argues that because the substance pot and its qualities, 
color, etc. are different, there is no real connection 


between them (XIV.4). He rejects also the Vaibhasika 


position that the whole and its parts are identical, for 
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if the pot and its color, etc., are inseparable, then it 
cannot be determined whether or not one is identical with 
the other(s) (XIV.7). Aryadeva's own view is that the 
pot and its visible form cannot exist independently of 
one another; both are interrelated in the same way as 
the derived form (bhautika) is dependent for its 
existence upon the four great elements (bhtta) (XIV.15). 

Things, such as the pot, come into existence in 
dependence upon a combination of causes and conditions 
ri): and if this combination of causes 


(hetupratyavasama 





and conditions is perceived in the wrong way, then one 
might suppose that a thing exists independently (XIV.22). 
In fact there is never any existent thing that is not 


dependent in some way upon something else (IX.2, XIV.1). 


Aryadeva concludes (XIV.23): "Whatever has arisen in 
dependence is not independent (svatantrae). This all lacks 


independent reality; consequently self- [nature] does not 


040 For something to have a nature of its own and 


exist. 
to exist independently by itself it must be unconnected 
with anything else (X.21). 

Aryadeva accepts the early Buddhist position that 
all things arise in interdependence. However, he inter- 
prets the fact of their interdependent origination to 
signify that these things also lack a nature of their 


own (nihsvabhava). The characterization of these things 
& 


as lacking independent nature of their own expresses also 
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the fact that these things are empty. Emptiness, 
according to Aryadeva (VIII.16) is the mark that should 
be perceived in all things. 

The tenets of interdependent origination and 
emptiness form a middle path between the extreme positions 
of existence/non-existence, eternalism/annihilationismn, 
and identity/difference. Aryadeva avoids one set of 
extremes by accepting interdependent origination. Things 
existing in the world, observed from the perspective of 
conventional truth, arise and cease; one thing is related 
to another by an interdependent series of causes and 
conditions. He avoids the second set of extremes by 
accepting emptiness, a fact that relates to ultimate 
truth. These interdependent things are neither eternal 
nor ultimately existent; they are constructed by the 
dichotomizing operation of the mind and are ultimately 
non-dual.*! 

Knowledge of emptiness is the proper means for 
cancelling out all extreme positions, thus breaking the 
bondage of ignorance. Yet the Madhyamikas do not 
consider emptiness to be an additional philosophical 
position that somehow mediates between the extremes. In 
the opening verse of the last chapter of the cS, Aryadeva 
states that his intention in composing the work is the 
refutation of all his opponents' wrong views, which have 


in common the error of perceiving things that are empty 
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as if they were not empty. The right view is the 
perception of these things as being characterized as 
non-substantial and empty. Nevertheless, the fact that 
things are rightly understood as being empty is not a 
thesis (pratijna) that Aryadeva advances in debating his 
opponents. In fact there is no ‘empty thing'; the terms 
‘empty’ and ‘non-empty’ are a pair of interdependent 
concepts. "How would the empty arise without the non- 
empty;'' he asks in XIV.7; "without the other how would 
[ its ] opposite (pratipaksa) arise?" 2 Nagarjuna under- 
scores the same point in MMK XIII.7 and goes on in the 
next verse to quote a passage from the Ratnakutasutra: 

The Victorious Ones have prociaimed that 

emptiness is that which gets rid of (nihsarana) 

all speculative views. But they call incurable 

(asadhya) those who hold emptiness as a2 specu- 

lative view. 
Emptiness is not a speculative view or a thesis that 
could be counteracted by an opposing thesis, but a 
therapeutic philosophy that functions as a potent 
antidote to the ill effects of all speculative views. 

Aryadeva's rejection of his opponents’ theses 
does not imply his acceptance of an opposing thesis. He 
looks upon each of the four theses of the catuskoti as 
potential medicine to cure the afflictions brought about 
by attachment to wrong views. He notes that each of the 
four alternative positions of the catuskoti, viz., (1) x 


# @ 


exists, (2) x does not exist, (3) x both exists and does 
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not exist, and (4) x neither exists nor does not exist, 
is taught by the Buddha and asks: "Doesn't each one 
become what is called medicine according to the illness?'"*4 
Candrakirti's commentary on this verse emphasizes both 
the progressive and the individualized character of the 
Buddha's teaching. First the Buddha taught some disciples 
that things existed in order to counteract the error of 
the nihilist position. The Buddha taught other disciples 
that things do not exist as a means of helping them to 
eliminate their conceptual attachment to things. To 
remove attachment to both views he taught that things 
both exist and do not exist. Finally, Candrakirti 
explains (HPS p.478, or D £.141b, P £.158b), the Buddha 
taught disciples that things neither exist nor do not 


exist in order to destroy all conceptual proliferation 


(prapanca). 

Aryadeva makes the point that each of these four 
positions is an antidote for an opposing position, but 
after each position's therapeutic function has been 
completed, the position should be rejected. Beeeuse the 
last of these four positions opposes the development of 
all discursive thought, it brings the disciple closer 
to the realization of ultimate truth than any of the 
preceeding three. However, Aryadeva considers this 
position also as a mere expedient device (upaya) that is 


to be abandoned when its purpose in leading sentient beings 


towards enlightenment is accomplished.. 
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The adoption of any of the four positions of the 
catuskoti might prove a fruitful strategy in combating 
the wrong views of an opponent. In arguing against 
opponents, Aryadeva accepts the evidence provided by 
perception (pratyaksa) and inference (anumana). That 
some thesis is incompatible with the evidence of 
ordinary perception is grounds for its rejection. He 
rejects the annihilationist position, for example, because 
perception demonstrates the continual renewal of created 
things such as grass. But in rejecting another opponent's 
position that sense objects, e.g., a pot, are real on 
the grounds that they are perceived, he argues that they 
are not perceived and concludes (XIII.5) that “it is not 
logically possible to establish the thing to be established 
(sadhya) by means of [ something else] that is to be 


established." 


Since the reason, the fact of being 
perceived, must itself be established, on logical grounds 
Aryadeva rejects the opponent's argument. When arguing 
against the positions of fellow Buddhists, Aryadeva 
employs the scriptural authority (agama) of Buddhist texts 
to establish that their views are inconsistent with the 
Buddha's own statements. The testimony of all three of 
these valid means of knowledge (pramana) operates only on 
the level of conventional truth. 


‘Aryadeva employs also the reductio ad absurdum 


(prasanga) metnod of argumentation to expose the absurd 
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consequence that would ensue if the opponent's position 
is carried out to its logical conclusion. He does not 
advance an independent argument but uses the same line 
of reasoning employed by the opponent to reject his 
thesis. For example, in rejecting the eternalist 
position on the self, he argues that if the opponent 
claims that the inner self is eternal because it bears 
the impression of a previous life, then by this same line 
of reasoning the body, the outer self, should be eternal 
because it bears the impression of a previous scar. That 
conclusion is clearly absurd and unacceptable to the 
Opponent. 

He concludes the cs with the observation that no 
criticism can succeed against someone who does not 
advance any thesis. "Even after a long period of time, 
one cannot criticize someone for whom there are no 
theses, viz., ‘existing', ‘non-existing’, 'both existing 


ne He admits that people are 


and non~existing'," he says. 
partial to their own positions but he advises against 
this partiality; a wise person accepts what is best even 
from opponents (XII.24-25). He counsels his opponent: 
“You are partial to your own position and dislike someone 
else's position. You will not attain Nirvana while there 
is no rest from quarreling:" ‘Aryadeva urges others to 


repudiate the divisiveness cf sectarian disputes, since the 


calm of Nirvana eludes those who suffer under the afflictions 
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of attachment and aversion. Nagarjuna shares this point 
of view and in the Yuktisastika (vv.46-59) associates 
the rise of the ateitettous: with dogmatic disputes 
(vivada); the wise who avoid the positing of any thesis 
understand that the objects of dispute are illusory 


47 


and thus attain Nirvana. The ultimate triumph over 
the bondage of cyclic existence is a far more worthy 
goal than the temporary pleasure acquired from defeating 
one's opponents in debate. 

The Madhyamikas use logic and the techniques of 
argumentation to expose the limitations of their 
opponents’ theories. Their critique of other philosoph- 
ical positions is intended to demonstrate the inability 


of language to express ultimate truth, not to supplant 


one thesis by another. 
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gang du mya ngan ‘das gyur pa // 
ma mthong der myang ‘das gang zhig // 
MMK XVL.10ab: na nirvanasamaropo na sams arapakarsanam / 
cs VILL. l6ed: ekasya ‘stinyata yaiva saiva sarvasya sunyata ff 
See Ruegg, The Literature of the Madhyamaka School, pp.44-45. 
cs XIV.25: srid pa'i_ sa bon rnam shes te / 
yul rnams de yi spyod yul lo // 
yul la bdag med mthong na ni // 
srid pa'i sa bon ‘gag par ‘gyur // 
Lamotte, Traité, LL} ppw--322=323. 
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23 omyutta, LLL, ps. 135: 


/ Saat Staten vase = os 
290 > Gas Fen stambhadinam alamkaro grhasyarthe nirarthakah / 


satkaryam eva yasyestam yasydsatkaryam eva ca // 
& & v 
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300g XV.2: 'bras bu yis ni rgyu bshig pa // 
des na med pa skye mi ‘gyur // 
grub pa las sgrub yod ma yin // 
de phyir yod pa‘ang mi skye'o // 
31 cg XV oL4: na bhavaj jayate bhavo bhavo 'bhavan na jayate / 
nabhavaj jayate 'bhavo ‘bhavo bhavan na jayate // 
C$ X.24: ji ltar_sa bon byas pa las // 
myu gu byas pa skye ‘gyur ba // 
de bzhin mi rtag thams cad ni // 
mi rtag dag las ‘byung bar ‘gyur // - 
cs X.22ab: gal te mi rtag chad na ni // 
da _ dung rtswa sogs ci ste yod // 
cs Ki25% yasmat pravartate bhavas tenocchedo na jayate / 
yasman nivartate bhavas teno nityo na jayate // 
33.66 IX.9 reyu ni rnam par 'gyur ba na // 
gzhan gyi rgyu ru ‘gyur ba ste // 
gang la rnam par ‘gyur yod pa // 
de ni rtag ces byar yod min // 
oO cn nanands Bhaduri, Studies in Nyaya-Vaisesika Metaphysics 
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(Poona: Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, 1975), 


pps. 169-190: 


3768 AV. utpadasthitibhanganam yugapan nasti_ sambhavah / 
kramasah sambhavo nasti sambhavo vidyate kada // 
cg XIII.7: gal te mdog las dbyibs gzhan na // 
ji_ltar bur na dbyibs ‘dzin 'gyur // 
‘on te gzhan min na lus kyis ie 
mdog kyang ci ste ‘dzin mi ‘gyur // 
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3908 KiV.2% rupam eva ghato naikyam ghato nanyo 
‘sti rupavan / na Graces eunee rupam na 
rupe vidyate ghatah // 

cS XIV.23: gang la brten ies iegune yod pa // 
de na rang dbang mi ‘gyur ro // 

'di_kun rang dbang med pa ste // 
des na bdag ni _yod ma yin // 

See Ruegg, The Literature of the Madhyamaka School, 

pp.16-17, 44-45. 
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med par gnyen po 'byung bar ‘gyur // 
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jinaih / yesam tu stinyatadrstis tan _asadhyan 
pabnee ave i] 

0g VIIL.20: sad asat sadasac ceti nobhayam ceti kathyate j 
nanu vyadhivasat sarvam ausadham nama jayate // 

45.06 XIII.5ced: de phyir bsgrub par bya yis i 7 


bsgrub bya ‘grub par mi thad do // 
Kamaleswar Bhattacarya, The Dialectical Method of Nagarjuna 


Ad 


(Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass, 1978) discusses this verse 


pee2z2=+23 1.3: 


i 
46.c'g XV1.25: sad asat_ sadasac ceti yasya pakso na 


vidyate / upalambhas cirenapi tasya 
vaktum na Sakyate // 
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47 this same advice against disputation occurs in the 
Atthakavagga section of the Suttanipata. Cf. vv.796, 


824-825, 832-834. For additional references see Lindtner, 


Nagarjuniana, p.115 n.50. 
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CONCLUDING REMARKS 


The quotation of verses by Aryadeva in the works of 
later Madhyamikas that cannot be accounted for in his 
surviving treatises suggests that some of his contri- 
butions to the development of the Mahayana tradition are 
now lost. Despite this loss, the cs has survived largely 
because of translations into Chinese and Tibetan. It 
remains an important work on Madhyamika thought. This 
text and the SS, translated respectively by Nyi ma grags 
and Kumarajiva, introduced the ideas of Aryadeva to an 
audience beyond the boundaries of India. These two cakes 
formed a major part of the curriculum of Madhyamika studies 
developed by Nyi ma grags and Kumarajiva for their students. 

Neither the place nor the date of the composition of 
the or can be determined with precision. However, both 
the accounts of Aryadeva's life and internal evidence from 
the themes addressed in the c§ suggest that he flovrished 
circa the second to third centuries C.E. in the Andhra 
region. The Andhra Mahasarighikas seem to have composed 
early versions of the Prajnaparamita and Ratnakuta sutras; 
the ideas presented in these sutras on the transcendent 
nature of the Buddha, the career of the Bodhisattva, the 
non-substantial and empty nature of both persons and 
factors of existence, and the two levels of truth may 
well have influenced the composition of the treatises of 


Nagarjuna and Aryadeva. 
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The limited information we have on the various 
Mahadsatighika groups in the Andhra region in the Katha- 
vatthu and its commentary depicts these groups as 
holding views that may have influenced Aryadeva. For 
example, the controversy in the Kathavatthu, discussed 
at greater length in the Kathavatthuppakarana-Atthakatha 
XIII.4 (p.163), over the Pubbaseliyas' and Aparaseliyas' 
ascription of 'certainty' (niyama) to the Bodhisattva 
may have been familiar to Aryadeva. These Mahasarighikas 
Maintain that the Bodhisattva's accumulation of merit 
renders him capable of understanding the truth in his 
last birth and makes his attainment of Nirvana certain. 
Aryadeva in X.20 speaks of someone who knows the truth 
as attaining Nirvana because of 'certainty' (niyamat) ; 
in VIII.22 he states that someone who knows the truth 
assuredly will attain Nirvana in the next birth, if not 
in the present one, in accordance with the results of 
meritorious karma. 

The c§ is concerned with demonstrating how a Bodhi- 
sattva can accumulate the equipment of merit and knowledge 
(punyasambhara, jnadnasambhara) required for Buddhahood. 
The first eight chapters encourage people to renounce 
the lay life and enter the religious life, to follow the 
path prepared by the Buddha. These chapters stress the 
benefits of such meritorious actions as generosity (dana), 


fo : _ . 
moral conduct (sila), and patience (ksanti). These three 
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are virtues that, according to the Mahayana literature 
on the path, a Bodhisattva must perfect. Meditation 
on death, on the truth of suffering, and on the impurity 
of the body are among the meritorious practices recommended 
in the c§. A skilled teacher prescribes appropriate 
meditational practices and helps heal the afflictions of 
lust, hatred, and confusion that impede progress on the 
path. Chapter five describes the Bodhisattva's role as 
a healer of these afflictions and as a teacher of the 
truth that frees sentient beings from the cycle of death 
and rebirth. This chapter portrays the Buddha's teachings 
as progressive--first concerned with merit and culminating 
in the knowledge of emptiness--and as adapted to the needs 
and capacities of the individual student. 

The latter eight chapters of the C$ critically 
analyze the defects of the philosophical systems of 
Aryadeva's opponents, both Abhidharmikas and advocates 
of Samkhya and Vaisesika. His arguments are intended to 
establish his opponents’ theories as logically inconsistent 
or as incompatible with everyday experience. He charac- 
terizes their views as representative of the extreme views 
of eternalism and annihilationism. 

Like his teacher Nagarjuna, Aryadeva considers the 
teachings of interdependent origination and emptiness to 
constitute a philosophical middle path. He sanctions 


the use of any of the other alternatives of the catuskoti 


© 
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in debate; each can be an expedient device (upaya) for 
attacking wrong views. The Madhyamikas, however, support 
none of these four alternative positions. They overcome 
the negative effects of attachment or aversion to 
speculative views. Through an understanding of emptiness, 
considered to be of therapeutic value, as it is the 
Ratnakuta sutra and MMK XIII.8. | 

Aryadeva's work clearly shows the influence of 
Nagarjuna. Much of what he says in the 6s pavatiers 

Nagarjuna's epistles, the Ratnavali and the Suhrilekha, 

and his logical works, especially the MMK, VV, YS and 
Ss. Aryadeva defends the Madhyamaka philosophy against 
its detractors; both the biographical accounts and his 
surviving treatises attest to Aryadeva's skill in debate. 

The conservative nature of Aryadeva's philosophy is 
shown not only in his reliance upon Nagarjuna's works, but 
also in his quotations and references to the texts of the 
Nikayas of early Buddhism. There are numerous parallels 
also the verses of the Dhammapada and Udanavarga collections. 
Aryadeva sums up the Buddha's teachings in XII.23: good 
practice (dharma) is exemplified by non-harming (ahimsa) 
and other meritorious actions that lead to a good rebirth 
and emptiness is the right view that leads to Nirvana. 
As a guide for aspirants for enlightenment, the C8 
prepared the way for later manuals on Bodhisattva practice, 


0 e ‘. — ~— 
such as Santideva's Bodhicaryavatara. 


f 
PART TWO: TRANSLATION OF THE CATUHSATAKA 


CHAPTER I 
SHOWING THE METHOD FOR ABANDONING BELIEF IN PERMANENCE 


Aryadeva in the first chapter of the cs is concerned 
with the first of the four errors (viparyasa) which plague 
ordinary people, namely, the mistaken belief that things 
which are in fact impermanent (anitya) are permanent 
(nitya). Impermanence ranks first among the three marks 
(Laksana) that characterize all things which come into 
being, for from the notion that things which arise must 
also cease follow the related notions of things as being 
painful (duhkha and insubstantial (anatman), the topics 
which Aryadeva investigates in the following chapters of 
the of. Here he uses the individual as an example of 
something that inevitably will cease. Oneself, one's 
children, and one's relatives are all subject to death. 

In the first verse, Aryadeva draws attention to 
the presence and power of the Lord of Death: ? 

lL. Were one for whom there exists the 

Lord of Death himsel*®, the ruler of the 

three worlds ,* who act independently, to 

sleep relaxedly, what else could be more 

wrong than that? 

Neither the Buddha, who has triumphed over Mara, nor those 


people who follow his noble path fear death. However, fear 
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of the Lord of Death's power is appropriate for someone 
who remains attached to worldly things and thus fails to 
escape the bonds of the three realms. Instead of the 
unconcerned (pramada) action of sleeping while still 
under the Lord of Death's control, concerned (apramada) 
action should be undertaken (081 De teo2by iF £.35a-b).° 

When someone objects that even if the Lord of Death 
rules the three worlds, nevertheless, there need not be 
any fear of death so long as life persists (CST D £.33a, 
P £.35a).* Aryadeva responds by pointing out that death 
predominates: 

2. One is born in order to die and endowed 

with a nature that preceeds towards death 

under the power of another. It appears that 

death is obligatory and Jife is not obligatory. 
Because of birth, the conditions of illness and old age 
occur, and they lead moment by moment in the direction of 
death (CST D £.33b, P £.36a-b).° 

The opponent tries a different line of argument. The 
human life span is one hundred years. If sixteen years pass 
by, eighty four years will remain in the future. Thus, 
someone may enjoy the delights of sensual pleasures for a 
short time and later stili have the time to try to ward 
off the Lord of Death. Therefore because long lifespans 


are observed, it is appropriate tc hope for long life 


/ a 
(CST D £.34a, P ££.36b-37a). Aryadeva replies: 
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3. You see the past as short and the future 

differently. You consider equals as if unequal; / 

that is clearly analogous to a cry of fear. 
Long and short are mutually related terms. Because there 
is no certainty about the length of any given individual's 
lifespan, it is impossible to determine whether the time 
that has passed up to this point is short or long since 
this determination is dependent upon whether or not the 
time yet to pass is short or long. Consequently, because 
neither past nor future can be judged long or short with 
respect to one another, they should be seen as equals. To 
consider the time that has passed as being short and the 
time that has yet to pass as being long indicates a fear 
of death (cSt D f£.34a, P £.37a). 

The opponent concedes that it is wrong to expect the 
future to be long, but argues that since death is something 
that all people have in common, fear does not arise 
(C81 D £.34b, F £.37b). Aryadeva replies: 

4, Because it is common to others also, you 

have no fear of death. Does that which has 

harmed someone produce pain through envy? 

The expected answer to this question is no. Envy may 
produce pain, but the pain that is produced by death is 
mot due to envy. It is the very nature of death to cause 


/ 
cain; consequently, fear of death is proper (CST D f.35a, 


PEE. d7D= 36a)» 
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Since medicines and life-prolonging elixirs 
counteract the pain of illness and old age, the opponent 
argues, one need not fear death (CST D £.35a, P £.38a). 
Aryadeva counters that death is not the final disease 
to be cured: 

5. Illness can be cured; old age can be 

treated. Consequently you may not fear them. 

Because there is no cure for the final punish- 

ment, © clearly you fear it more: 

While people cannot avoid death the opponent agrees, 
nonetheless, since the certainty of death has not yet been 
experienced directly, there is no reason to fear it 
(C8T D £.36a, P ££.38b-39a). Aryadeva reminds his opponent 
that death is not exclusively a private event. People do 
experience the deaths of other sentient beings: 

6. Like cattle about to be slaughtered, 

death is common to ai Moreover, when 

you see death, why do you not fear the 

Lord of Death? 

The opponent admits that death may be a public event, 
but claims that since the time of one's own death is 
uncertain, there is no fear (CST D £.26b, P £.39a-b). 
Aryadeva warns: 

7. Although you think "I am eternal" because 

the time 1s not certain, at some time the Lord 


of Death will harm you, 29 
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Only cowards fear death, the opponent retorts, not 
heroes. Heroes seek fame and fortune, unafraid of death 
in battle (C&T D £.36b, P £.39b).11 Aryadeva's response 
questions the intelligence of someone who would trade 
life for future advantages, trying to achieve immor- 
tality through such actions: 

8. Looking towards future advantages and 

not eouaede a diminished life, one sells 

oneself Pees fame and fortune] . What wise 
person call this compassionate?! 

The opponent argues in return that if expanding one's 
life in the pursuit of wealth and fame is censured, then 
it should be permissible to commit evil actions for the 
sake of preserving one's life (CST D£.37a, P £.40a). 
Aryadeva replies, suggesting ironically that such actions 
indicate, to the contrary, a detached attitude towards 
oneself: 

9. Why, placing yourself in pawn, engage 

in evil actions? Surely, like the wise, 

you are completely without attachment to 

yourself! 
Attachment to the illusory things of this world leads 
people to commit evil actions, which place them in pawn, 
under the power of others, and subject to the severe 
suffering of the hells in the future (ot D £.37a-b, P 


£.40a-b).*° 
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Aryadeva underscores the opponent's ignorance in 
the following verse: 
10. Anyone at all called "alive" is nothing 
other than a moment of consciousness (vijnana) .*4 
An ordinary person is certainly ignorant of 
this; consequently self-knowledge is rare.) 
The nature of all things that come into being, such as a 
moment of consciousness, is to perish. The wise under- 
stand that the term "self'' (atman) is superimposed upon 
different moments of consciousness (C81 D f.38a-b, P £.4la-b). 
The opponent is willing to concede that life is 
momentary, but claims that since the continuum does not 
cease for a long time, attachment to life is still 
appropriate (o8r DO £3605 © i£.48D) 4 Aryadeva points out 
the absurdity of this position by reminding his opponent 
that the long life which he hopes for is not possible 
without the unwanted consequence of aging: 
ll. You delight in long life, but you 
dislike old age. Alas: Your conduct seems 
good to a person like [you] . 
After admitting that no one desires old age and death 
because they both cause pain, the opponent then shifts 
the discussion to the topic of grief. He contends that it 
is proper for people to mourn the death of their children 
(CST D £.39a, P £.42a). Aryadeva disagrees, suggesting 


that one's own death ought to be of greater significance 


EPL 
for one than the death of someone else: 

12. Mourning your own death Lis appropriate] , 

but you mourn on account of a son, etc. How 

will someone who laments [another's death] , 

himself the object of [the Lord of Death's] 

threat, not be eriticised?-° 

The opponent insists that even though concern for 
one's own impending death is appropriate, grief still 
arises when a son dies unexpectedly (CST D £.39b, P £.42b). 
Aryadeva replies: 

13. It is not wrong when someone, without 

being requested, has become [your] son 

voluntarily; then, without asking [your 

permission ] a dies. +8 
Moreover, his death should not have been unexpected, for 
the signs of death were present: 

14. Because of ignorance, there was no 

conception of the son [showing the signs 

of dying] a Aging indicates precisely 

his proceeding to die. 

Despite the fact that aging signifies death, the 
opponent argues that the father's great affection for 
his son causes him to grieve (CST D £.40a, P £.43a). 
Aryadeva emphasizes the inequality of this affection: 

15. A son does notiove [a father] in the 


same way as a father loves him. People sink 
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lower; consequently even heaven is difficult 

to attain. 
People succumb to lower states of rebirth (gati) because 
of attachment to their children. The father's great 
affection for his child will prevent him from attaining 
a higher rebirth, so that heaven--not to mention liber- 
ation--will be difficult to achieve (ct D £.40a-b, 
P £.43b). 

Furthermore, Aryadeva doubts whether this affection 
extends to a disagreeable child: 

16. When there is disagreement, there 

is nothing called “love.” Affection, then 

is produced only like trade. 

The opponent denies that the firm affection that 
a father has for his child is dependent upon the child's 
agreeable behavior (oS D £.40b, P £.43b). Aryadeva respends: 

17. Pain that is produced by separation 

is removed quickly from people's hearts. 

You ought to see that affection also is not 

firm, as is indicated by separation from pain. 
If the bonds of affection were not lax, then the pain that 
affection produces would never be alleviated, which is 
contrary to experience (cSt D £.40b; PP tv4ea). 

The opponent admits that while it may be wrong to 
afflict oneself with grief over the separation from one's 


child, it is still necessary to mourn death in accordance 
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with the customs prevalent in the world (CST D £.41b, 
P £.44b). Aryadeva criticizes this hypocritical conduct: 

18. Even though you have afflicted 

[yourself] , you know that to be of no 

value. That [e.g., tearing one's hair 
as a sign of grief] is a hypocritical 
act for you; also that is inappropriate 

for you. 

Although afflicting oneself as an indication of grief 
is of no value, the opponent concedes, because of the 
desire to maintain people's affection, mourning is not 
abandoned (C81 D £.42a, P £.45a). Aryadeva replies: 

19. As suffering increases, people revolve 

[in the cycle of birth and death] . What 

is the use of increasing suffering for a 

person who suffers already? 
All people, reborn as a result of previous actions (karman) 
and afflictions (kleSa) , experience the pain of birth, 
aging, illness, and death. Seeking to encounter friends 
and relatives is like pouring salt on a wound, for the 
eventual separation from them will increase one's suffering 
(cSt D t.g2a, FP t.45a)>. 

The opponent agrees tnat no one desires separation 
because that produces pain; yet people seek to encounter 
others because this is a source of pleasure (CST D £.42a-b, 


P f£.45b). Aryadeva asks: 
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20. Why is the separation from those whom 
one delights in encountering not pleasant? 
Does it not appear that the encounter and 
the separation go together?~° 

Separation is of negligible importance, the opponent 
argues, since friendship persists for a long time (c87 D 
£.43a, P £.46a). Aryadeva responds: 

21. The past has no beginning and the future 

has no end. Why do you see the encounter and 

not the separation, even though it is long? 

The cycle of birth and death has neither a beginning nor 
an end for someone who is under the influence of ignorance. 
Such a person fails to recognize the while friendship is 
of short duration and will soon cease, the separation of 
friends, which was lengthy in the past, will be so again 
in the future (CST D £.43a, P £.46b). 

Even though the separation is lengthy, the opponent 
says, the length of time of the separation is of little 
importance. The quality of the time, rather than its 
quantity, is what counts. For example, people take 
pleasure in the best times of the seasons (CST D £.43a, 
P £.46b).2+ Aryadeva contends that all moments of time 
should be seen as enemies: 

22. Time, a moment, ete.,°* certainly becomes 

like an enemy. Consequently you ought never 


be attached to what becomes an enemy. 
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The seasons gradually change with the passage of each 
succeeding moment of time. People's lives also are 
affected by the passage of time. Each moment brings 


23 For this reason, time should 


one nearer to death. 
be considered as an enemy who robs people of their 
lives (CST D £.43b, P £.47a). 

This may be true, but the opponent stresses the fact 
that fear of separation from one's friends and family 
make it difficult for someone to leave them behind and 
adopt instead the ways of a person who has left home to 
dwell in the forest (CST D £444, FP £2474): Aryadeva 
retorts that the Lord of Death will bring about this 
separation and condemns as a fool anyone who would wait 
for death to occur before embarking on the homeless life: 

23. Fool: You do not leave the house from 

fear of separation. Surely, what wise person 

would do what must be done because of the Lord 
of Death's punishment ?7¢ 

The opponent responds that although separation will 
occur, it is possible to go to the forest even after one 
has completed the duties of a householder (cSt D £.44a, 
P £.47b). Aryadeva replies: 

24. Although you think "I will certainly go 

to the forest after I have done this," 


what is worthwhile in having done something 


that ought to be rejected? 
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The opponent concedes that it is best to adopt the 
homeless life, but points out that someone who is 
attached to the self and what belongs to the self (atmiya) 
is afraid of taking such an action (c8T D£.44a, P £.48a) .7> 
Aryadeva concludes this chapter with the observation that 
fear to the self through a reflection on mortality: 

25. Surely, where is there fear, even of 

the Lord of Death, for someone who reflects 

"IT am mortal," since attachment has been 
abandoned completely?“° 
Someone endowed with insight (prajha) understands that 
the self will die. When attachment to life is abandoned, 
how can there be any fear of death, or fear of adopting 


the homeless life? Therefore one should meditate on 


7 
death (CST D ££.44b-45a, P ££.48b-49a) .27 
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CHAPTER [I 
NOTES 


ti ohi bdag. For other epithets of Yama see Alex Wayman, 
"Studies in Yama and Mara" in IIJ 3 (1959): 44. 

ACindeai ees in cSt (D. £.32a-b, P £.35a) provides two 
alternative interpretations of the three worlds: the 


desire (kama), form (rupa), and formless (aripya) worlds, 
and the naga, human, and god worlds. Red mda’ ba, 


dBu_ma bzhi brgya pa'i 'grel pa, p.6 and r@yal tshab, 
bZhi brgya pa'i rnam bshad legs bshad snying po, p.10 


refer to the second alternative as "the world beneath 
the earth, on the surface of the earth, and above the 


' 


earth" (sa ‘og sa steng sa bla ‘am). 


3 Se the Buddha's response to Mara, who rebuked him 


for sleeping. samyutta, I, p.107: Yassa jalini visattika iz 
tanha n-atthi kuhinci netave // sabbupadhinam parikkhaya 
budho // soppati kin-tavettha Mara ti // "He whom 
desire with nets and poison does not lead, who has 
exhausted all attachments , who has awakened , sleeps-- 
what, Mara, is there for you here?" 
Cf. Dhammapada v.180. 

For those who have not yet escaped Mara's control, 
Candrakirti, cSt D £.33a, P £.36a, and mDo sngags, 


dBu_ma bzhi brgya pa'i tshig don _rnam par bshad pa klu 
dbang dgongs rgyan, p.1l2 cite Suhrllekha 13 ab: 
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bag yod bdud rtsi'i gnas te bag med pa // 
'chi_ba'i_ gnas su thub pas bka' stsal te // 


"The Sage has said, 'Concern is the ground of immor- 
tality; umconcern is the ground of death." 
Cf. Udanavarga IV.1, Dhammapada v.21, and Gandhari 
Dhammapada v.115. 

rGyal _tshab, bZhi brgya pa'i rnam bshad legs bshad 
snying po, p.1ll urges the concerned practice of meditation 
on impermanence: mi _rtag pa yang dang yang du bsgoms nas 
‘dal 'byor gyi rten la snying po len la ‘bad par bya'o // 


"Meditating again and again on impermanence, one should 
endeavor to take it to heart as the basis for favorable 


conditions for rebirth." 


Soe, gZhan dga', dBu ma bzhi brgya pa mchan 'grel, 


F.3a: ‘jig rten gsum kyi mga ' bdag ‘chi ba de yod 
mod kyi / de bas ches sngar de zlog par byed pa gson 
pa_yod pas de'i bar du ‘chi bdag la mi ‘jigs te skyes 
pa _ tsam la ‘chi ba mi srid pa'i phyir ro // "Death 


may be master of the three worlds, but life, which 

drives it away, exists much earlier than that. In the 
meantime, death is not feared because death is impossible 
while one is still alive." 

>See Samyutta, I, p.97: sabbe satta marissanti // 
maranantam hi jivitam // “All sentient beings will die, 
for life ends in death." Cf. Udanavarga 1.22d, 23d, 34d, 


and Dhammapada v.148. 
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Gor. Udanavarga 1.17, Dhammapada v.135, and Gandhari 


Dhammapada v.148 


‘or "Whether you consider them equal or unequal." See 


Red mda' ba, dBu ma bzhi peeve pa'i _'grel pa, p.9 and 
rGyal tshab, bZhi brgya pa'i rnam bshad legs bshad snying 
po, p.14: de _bas na khyod ‘das pa dang ma ‘ongs pa'i 
tshe ring thung mnyam pa'am / ‘on te 'das pa thung zhing 
ma ‘'ongs pa ring bas mi myam pa ltar sems pa de ni gsal 


bar ‘chi bas ‘jigs par ston pa kho na yin te / "Therefore 


whether you consider the time that has passed and the time 
that has yet to come as equally long or short or whether 
you consider them as unequal, the time that has passed as 
short and the time that has yet to come as long, that 


clearly indicates a fear of death." 


Gan Suttanipata v.575: 


na hi_upakkam atthi yena jata na miyyare / 


jaram pi patva maranam evamdhamma hi _panino // 


e s « 


"There is no means by which what is born does not 
die. Even while one ages, death must be reached; such 
is the norm for living beings." 
eee Anguttara, IV, p.138: Seyyathapi brahmana gavi vajjha 
aghatanam niyamand yan mad eva padam uddharati santike ‘va 
‘ 


hoti vadhassa santike'vamaranasssa, evam eva kho brahmana 
2 


sovajjhupamam jivitam manussanam. 
c ri 


“Brahmana, just as a cow about to be slaughtered, being 


led to the slaughterhouse, is closer to slaughter, closer 
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death, each time she raises a food, so also, Brahamana, 
is the life of human beings like a cow about to be 


slaughtered." Cf. Suttanipata, v.580. 
10 


See Samyutta, V. p.217: Yo pi vassasatam jive sO pi 
é wv 
maccuparayano. "Even though someone might live for 


one hundred years, he ends in death.” Cf. Gandhari 


Dhammapada v.141, and Suttanipata v.804. 


Loe, Bhagavad Gita LI.31-37 in which Krsna tries to 


persuade a reluctant Arjuna to fight by appealing to 

his sense of royal duty and honor. He concludes his 
plea by noting that the good fortune of paradise awaits 
those who die in battle and that the spoils of the earth 
accrue to those who live on after victory. Compare the 
advice to Bodhisattvas in Kasyapaparivarta L>* 


_ - cs 7 e . —_ ° —s Lae xe 
labhasatkararthiko bhavati na dharmarthikah kirtisab- 


da$lokarthiko bhavati na gunarthikah. "One who strives 
for profit and honor does not strive for the Dharma. One 
who strives for renown, title, or fame does not strive 


’ 


for good qualities." On this latter point, see also 
AstasahaSrika Prajnaparamitaé, KVLEs De do2: 

Or, following the variant reading rnam dpyod idan zhes 
su_zhig smra in the Cone and sDe dge editions of the c's, 
"What person would call this intelligent?" The sNar thang 
and Peking editions may have preserved the reading of the 


/ / 
earlier Tibetan redactions of the CS and CST, for rGyal 


tshab, bZhi brgya pa'i rnam bshad legs bshad snying po, 


/ 
p.16: acknowledges that the version of the CST available 
to him has the reading byams ldan, but he prefers the 


reading dpyod ldan: byams ldan zhes ‘don pa ‘grel pa'i 
don min no / "The commentary reads ‘byams ldan’, but 


it is not the sense of the commentary.'' Later redactors 
of the cs may have emended the text to read dpyod Idan. 
The other Tibetan commentators, Red mda' ba, gZhan dga', 
and mDo sngags also cite the reading dpyod ldan in 

their commentaries. 

3566 Ratnavali, I1I.44 


l4cee Mahaniddesa v.42: 


jivitam attabhava ca sukhadukkha ca kevala / 
ekacittasamayutta lahuso vattate khano // 


"Life, a person, pleasure, and pain alone unite in one 


conscious moment that quickly passes on." 
15 
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C£. Mdo sngags, dBu ma _ bzhi brgya pa'i tshig don rnam par 


bshad pa klu dbang dgongs rgyan, p.18: sems can su la‘ ang 


eson pa zhes bya ba ni phra ba sems kyi skad cig ma gcig 


tsam_ las rtag pa zhes bya ba gzhan_ ci yang med mod kyi / 


'on_ kyang so so'i skye bo'i rjes dpag gis de ma nges . 


shing mngon sum du mi rig pa des na rtag par phyin ci log 


tu_rtog pa las ji ltar mi rtag pa'i bdag nyid du shes pa 


dkon par snang ngo // "Any sentient being called ‘alive' 


is indeed not something other than a mere single moment 
of subtle consciousness called 'permanent.' However, 


this is not ascertained through an ordinary person's 
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inference, and it is not known in direct perception. 
Therefore, it appears that knowledge of the self as being 
impermanent is rare because of the misconception that it 


is permanent." 


lOc¢. the Piyajatikasutta, Majjhima, II, p.106. 


See rGyal tshab, bZhi brgya pa'i rnam bshad legs bshad 


snying po, p.22: pha rol tu_'gro'o zhes pha la dri pa ma 
byas..."Without having asked the father 'May I go to the 


oy 


next world?'" 


*8ce. suttanipata vv.578-579: 


dahara_ca mahanta ca ye bala ye pandita / 
sabbe maccuvasam yanti_ sabbe maccuparayana // 
tesam maccuparetanam gacchatam paralokato / 
na pita tayate puttam nati va pana fatake fi 
"The young and the old, the foolish and the wise, all 
proceed under the power of death, all end in death." 
"When overcome by death, they proceed to the next world, 
a father cannot save a son, nor a relative save a relation." 


See also Therigatha vv.127-129 


19 See rGyal tshab, bZhi brgya pa'i_ rnam bshad legs bshad 
snying po, p.22: bu yi ni pha rol tu_'gro ba'i mtshan ma 
bstan pa na ram par rtog pa med par zad pa yin te / 
"When the signs of the son proceeding to the next world 


appeared, he did not comprehend." 


20506 Udanavarga 1.22c: samyogaviprayoganta. ''The encounter 


ends in death." See also Mahavastu, III, pp.152, 183. 
Compare Udanavarga V.7. 
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2line best of times, according to Ked mda' ba, dBu ma 


bzhi brgya pa'i_'grel pa, p.15 and rGyal tshab, bZhi brgya 
pa'i_rnam bshad legs bshad snying po, p.26, occur when 


the flowers blossom in the spring and the moon shines in 
autum. 

2200 the various divisions of time and their length see 
Samuel Beal, Buddhist Records of the Western World, pp. 
TAH 133 

236. Samyutta, I, p.109: Naccayanti ahoratta // 
jivitamn~zuparujjhati // "As the days and the nights pass, 
So Life is destroyed." Cf. also Udanavarga 1.18, and 


Mahaniddesa, I, p.119. 


24a Suttanipata v.3804 and Udanavarga 1.28. 
25 


See Anguttara, II, pp.172-173. 
*Ocee the Maranasatisutta, Anguttara, III, pp.303-306. 
316-319. A version of this sttra is quoted in Lamotte, 
Traité, III, pp.1424-1425 and in the Satyasiddhi I, 
pp.452-453, II, p.428. 


*7cof. Udanavarga XXXI. 35-38 and Dhammapada v.40. 


CHAPTER IL 
SHOWING THE METHOD FOR ADBANDONING © 
BELIEF IN PLEASURE 


In chapter two Aryadeva discusses the second of the 
four errors, namely, the mistaken belief that things 
which are in fact painful (duhkha) in nature are pleasant 
(sukha). He utilizes the body as an example of some- 
thing that ordinary people suppose to be a source of 
pleasurable sensations, but which, when examined properly, 
is shown to be the source of much suffering. A thorough 
examination of the situations in which people imagine 
themselves to be happy only reveals the extent and 
diversity of suffering. 

Nevertheless, despite the fact thet the body itself 
is rightly seen as inimical to pleasure, Aryadeva, perhaps 
mindful of the Buddha's counsel to avoid the two extremes 
of overindulging the body and tormenting it with 
austerities, | urges that proper care be taken of the 
body so that in the course of a long life much merit may 
be accumulated. * He says: 

1. Although the body is perceived as an 

enemy ,> even so it must be cared for. The 

virtuous person who lives for a long time 


produces much merit from it. 
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His attack on the body as something which can peouuee 
pleasure begins in verse two. He questions the value 
that people place upon the body, which is only effective 
in producing pain. Other things, food, drink, etc., 
produce pleasure. If someone should object that if the 
body is well cared for, attachment to it will occur, 
(o$t D £.45b, ?P £.49a) Aryadeva replies: 

2. When people's suffering is produced from 

the body and pleasure from something else, 

why do you value the body, which is the vessel 

for all suffering?’ 

The opponent then claims that one need not fear 
suffering because pain can be mitigated. Consequently 
the power of suffering is weak and the power of pleasure 
is strong (cSt D f£.46a, P £.49b).° Aryadeva responds: 

3. When pleasure does not predominate for 

people, as suffering does, then do you think 

that much suffering is minute? 

He emphasizes in the following verse the difficulty of 
avoiding suffering, even when one's intention is to seek 
out pleasure: 

4. People incline toward pleasure, ° but 

those who are happy are difficult to find. 

Consequently it seems that a person in this 


[condition of ] destruction pursues suffering.’ 
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Moreover, he asks: 

5. Although suffering is acquired by 

desire, where is happiness acquired by 

desire? Why do you value what is scarce, 

and why do you not fear what is plentiful? 

Aryadeva uses once again the analogy between the body 
and the enemy. Both are alike in that they cause pain: 

6. A body that enjoyed pleasure becomes 

the vessel for suffering. Consequently 

these two--valuing the body and valuing an 

enemy--are seen to be the same. 
However long the body may enjoy pleasurable sensations, 
its very nature is painful. Aryadeva concludes: 

7. Even over a very long period of time, 

the body does not itself become pleasant. 

It is unreasonable to say that its own- 

nature is overcome by something else,® 

The opponent raises another objection. Because 
some people, namely, the elite, are not observed to 
sutfer, how can it be said that the body's own nature 
is painful (CST D £.48a-b, P £.52a)? Aryadeva replies: 

8. Mental (manasa) suffering arises for the 

elite; physical suffering arises for the 

common people. Everyday both types of 


suffering afflict this world.” 
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The opponent now argues that even if these two 
types of suffering exist, the power of pleasure still 
is able to overpower them (C8T D £.49a, P £.52b). 
Aryadeva answers: 

9. Pleasure is under the control of conceptual 

construction (kalpana) .+° The conceptual 

construction [of pleasure ] is under the 

control of suffering. Therefore there is 

nothing at all that has greater power then 

suffering. 

Aryadeva's point seems to be first of all that 
pleasurable sensations are the result of one's own 
imagination. Also, he contends that the experience of 
pain easily cancels out the imagination of pleasurable 
sensations. Consequently suffering should be seen as 
much more powerful than any experience of pleasure 
(HPS p.457). 

The opponent objects that even if the sensation of 
pleasure is weak, nevertheless, because it is not harmful 
to the body, it is the nature of the body and the sensation 
of pain is foreign to the body because it is harmful 
(HPS p.457). Aryadeva replies: 

10. Suffering increases as time passes. -+ 

Consequently pleasure is experienced as 

something foreign to the body. 

As one passes from childhood to old age suffering increases, 


while pleasures abate (HPS p.457). 
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The opponent is wiiling to concede that the body 
has a painful nature, but insists that since the causes 
for pleasure can counteract pain, it is not necessary 
to feel disgust for the body (HPS p.457). Aryadeva 
reminds his opponent that: 

11. The causes for people's pleasure are 

not experienced to the same extent as are 

sickness and the other causes for suffering. ** 

The opponent responds by noting that if pleasure 
did not exist, it would be impossible to account for 
the observation of its increase (HPS p.458). Aryadeva 
replies: 

12. There is no cessation of increasing 

pain in the same way as one experiences 

a cessation of increasing pleasure. 
Moreover, he points out: 

13. One experiences a cessation of 

pleasure along with its conditions, but 

there is no cessation of pain along with 

its conditions. 
Even sensations which initially produce pleasure 
eventually become painful. For example, the sensation 
of heat is pleasurable when one is chilled, but it soon 
becomes painful when prolonged. In contrast, sensations 
which produce pain, when prolonged, only result in the 


ee 
intensification of pain, and not in its cessation (CST D 


££.50b-5la, P f£.54b-55a). 
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The opponent then argues that if pleasure were non- 
existent, it would not be possible to say that Devadatta 
is happy (C87 D 25485). 222558) + Aryadeva denies that 
Devadatta really experiences pleasure: 

14. While you are dying, time has passed, 

is passing, and will pass. It is entirely 
unreasonable to say that dying is pleasant. ?? 
All conditioned things bear the nature of perishing from 
one moment to the next, and each moment brings death 
closer. There is a much closer connection with death 
than with pleasure, consequently the expression "possessed 
of pleasure" is inappropriate (C&T D £.5la-b, P £.55a-b). 
Aryadeva adds: 

15. Embcdied beings continually are tormented 

by hunger, etc. 14 It is entirely unreasonable 

to say that being tormented is pleasant. 

The opponent agrees that pleasure may not exist by 
virtue of its own nature, but claims that it exists by 
virtue of the body's existence (C1 D£:924,. 2 £.56a):.. 
Aryadeva counters: 

16. While each element lacks the ability, 

when they arise [together] they are called 


"the body.'") 


It is entirely unreasonable 
to say that conflicting things are pleasant. 
While pleasure and pain depend upon the body, the body 


itself arises from the combination of the elements, earth, 
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etc. However, the elements themselves are mutually 
incompatible. For example, water extinguishes fire, 
and fire dries up water. Because these elements conflict 
with one another, they produce pein in the body (CST D 
£.52a-b, P £.56a-b). 

The opponent objects that even if these mutually 
antagonistic elements produce pain in the body, there 
are remedies for this suffering (c8T D £.52b, P ££.56b- 
57a). Aryadeva answers: 

17. A remedy for the cold, etc., is not 

permanent. It is entirely unreasonable 

to say that being destroyed is pleasant. 
A person can put on clothing and by doing so put an 
end to the unpleasant sensation of the cold, but this 
countermeasure is not itself pleasure. If it were, then 
it would produce pleasure at all times, which is contrary 
to experience (CST D: Pi 25202534.) PE, 7a)4 

The opponent then suggests that since in common 
usage (vyavahdra) there are statements such as "Devadatta 


sleevs pleasantly,'' pleasure must exist (CST D £1534, 
P £.57a). Aryadeva replies: | 

18. There is nothing on the surface of 

earth called “activity' that is without 


exertion. It is entirely unreasonable 


to say that working is pleasant. 
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Everyday activities, sleeping, etc., are not undertaken 
for pleasure, but to sustain the body. Furthermore, 
people who are engagers in hard work have no opportunity 
to experience pleasure (0ST D f£.53a-b, P £.57b). 

Since people are willing to endure pain in order 
to experience pleasure, the opponent argues, pleasure 
must exist (cSt D:-£:53B,. P2357). Aryadeva points out 
the folly of committing evil actions for the sake of a 
little pleasure: 

19. Ome ought to protect oneself constantly 

from evil in this world and in the next. It 

is entirely unreasonable to say that having 
a bad rebirth is pleasant .*® 

The opponent cites a situation in which people are 
acknowledged to experience pleasure. People find pleasure 
in riding after they have previously experienced the pain 
of walking (CST D £.54a, P ff. 57b-58a). Riding is 
pleasant at first, Aryadeva concedes, but that pleasure 
eventually changes to pain: 

20. The pleasure that people have in riding, 


1? Where is there 


etc., 1s not permanent. 
an increase [of suffering] in the end for 
someone who does not start in the first place? 


The opponent contends that pleasure exists inasmuch 


/ 
as it is the relief of pain (CST D £.54b, P £.58b). 
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Aryadeva responds: 

21. In the same way as some become happy 

while vomiting in a golden vessel, some 
think that the relief of pain is pleasant. +® 
A rich person is proud because he has a golden vessel 
in which to vomit when he is ill. In fact, the misery 
of vomiting in either a golden vessel or a clay pot 
ought not to be construed as pleasant. Similarly, 
ordinary people erroneously imagine that the relief of 
pain must be pleasant (CST D £.54b, P f££.58b-59a). 

The opponent then cites a second situation in which 
pleasure cccurs: the shifting of a burden from one 
shoulder to the other (cS D £.54b, P £.59a). Aryadeva 
asks: 

22. Were the arising [of much suffering ] 

to cease by having begun [a little suffering], 


even so, what pleasure is there in beginning 


suffering?” Therefore consider what the 
Sage has said: "Arising and ceasing are 
120 


suffering. 
It is possible to alleviate the pain in one shoulder by 
shifting the burden onto the other shoulder. However, 
by shifting the burden to the other shoulder, a small 
amount of pain ensues. Therefore it is not appropriate 
to speak of the cessation of intense pain and the subse- 


quent arising of a lesser degree of pain as being pleasant. 


LoS 
The imagination of pleasure derives from error, for when 
the situation is analyzed properly, there will not be 
even a small amount of pleasure (6ST D 2.554, 2 £.59a).7! 

Suffering may exist, the opponent concedes, but it 
is obscured by pleasure (CST Difvooay. © £2598). Aryadeva 
replies: 

23. The ordinary person does not experience 

sufrécine as camouflaged by pleasure. There 

is nothing called "pleasure" that obscures 

suffering. 

The opponent objects that if suffering is established 
by its very nature, then why is it necessary to teach 
about it (cSt D £.56a, P £.60a)? “Aryadeva answers: 

24. The ordinary person ovght to be 

instructed: "You are not free from attach- 

ment to pleasure." Consequently the 

Tathagatas have said that ignorance (moha) 

is the worst of ari. °° 
Because of their ignorance, ordinary people do not wunder- 
stand, it is necessary to instruct them by informing them 
that they are not free of attachment to the body 
(CST D £.56a, P £.60a-b). 

The final objection that the opponent raises is the 
claim that even though the body is impermanent, it is 
still pleasant (c8T D £.56a, P £.60b). Aryadeva concludes 


this chapter with a verse that indicates that things 
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wnich are impermanent should also be considered as 
painful: 

25. Certainly what is impermanent is 
harmful, what is harmful is not pleasant; 
consequently all that is impermanent is 


called “suffering."*" 
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CHAPTER If 


NOTES 


1 Dh ammacakkapavattanasutta, Samyutta, V, p.42: 

Dve_'me bhikkave anta pabbajitena na sevitabba // 

Katama dve // // Yo cayam kamesu kamasu kallikanuyogo 

hino g ammo puthuj janiko anariyo anatthasamhito // 

Yo cayam attakilamathanuyogo dukkho anariyo anatthasamhito // // 


"Monks, these two extremes should not be practiced by any 
one who has left the household life, viz., this attachment 
to sensual pleasure, which is base, common, vulgar, 
ignoble, and unprofitable; and this attachment to self- 
torture, which is painful, ignoble, and unprofitable." 

See also Samyutta, IV, p.330, Majjhima, I, p.15, and 
Mahavagga, I, p.17. Cf. Suhrllekav38 and Lamotte, Traite, 
LL; Dello. 

“see Majjhima, III, p.169 and Samyutta, V;-p.455: 

Cf. Suhrlleka vv. 59-60 on the rarity of obtaining a 


human body and Ratnavali V.89. 
Scandrakirti in est (D £.45a-b, P £.48a-b) stresses that 
the body is susceptible to hundreds of illnesses, both 
internal and external, and thus ought to be seen as an 
enemy. 

“Lamotte, Traité, ITIL, p.1156 points cut that the body 

is the birthplace (upapatti~sthana) of all suffering. Cf. 


Satyasiddhi, I, pp.188-190, II, pp.158-161. 
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>candrakirti in cst (D £.46b, P £.50a) cites the example 
of Devadatta, whose delight in the pleasures of his 
senses--colors, sounds, tastes, smells, etc.--vanished 
after he had been stung by a bee; and he notes how 


/ 
quickly pain overcomes pleasure. Cf. Lamotte, Traite, 


IIL, p.1264. 


Tora Majjhima, I, p.309: Yebhuyyena bhikkave satta 


evamkama evamchanda evamdhippaya: aho vata anittha 
¢ ? e 


akanta amanapa dhamma parihayeyyun, ittha kanta manapa 
dhamma abhivaddheyyun ti. "For the most part, monks, 
sentient beings desire in this way, wish in this way, 
think in this way: May undesired, unenjoyable, and 
unpleasant things decrease, and may desired, enjoyable, 
and pleasant things increase."'’ See Lamotte, Traiteée, Eis a 
p.1158, note 1 for additional references to Pali canonical 


sources on this topic. Cf. Udanavarga, III.6-7, and 


Dhammapada v.342. 

"Red mda’ ba, dBu ma bzhi brgya pa'i ‘grel pa, p.20 and 
rGyal tshab, bZhi brgya pa'i rnam bshad legs bshad snying 
po, chapter two, p.4: des na so so skye be skad cig gis © 
‘jig cing mi rtag pa 'di la sdug bsngal la bros su zin 
kyang / sdug bsngal ni _skyes bu la grib ma rjes su _snyeg 


pa dang ‘dra bar sdug bsngal rjes su _'brang bas spang bar 
dka'o // 


Therefore the ordinary person perishes each moment; and 


even though he has fled the misery in this impermanence, 


“oF 
because suffering pursues people, like a shadow, it is 
difficult to leave behind." 
8the five ‘aggregates’ (skandha) that comprise the 
individual person are all said to be painful and unsatis- 
factory in nature. See Samyutta, V, p.421, Samyutta, III, 
p.158, and Majjhima, III, pp.19-20. Cf. MMK XXXVI. 8-9, 
12, and pp. 475. 11-13 and 556.4ff. 
cE, Ratnavali III.22-24 in which Nagarjuna discusses two 
types of suffering are mentioned and IV.46 in which 
pleasure also is classified according to these two types. 
Cf. also Satyasiddhi, I, p.190, II, p.161, and Lamotte, 
Traité, III, p.1440. 

Pali canonical sources also distinguish between 
physical (kayika) and mental (cetasika) pain and pleasure. 
See Samyutta, IV, pp.206-267, 232, and Digha, II, p.306. 


‘ = _ a 
*Oon the term kalpana see May, Candrakirti Prasannapada 


Madhyamakavrtti, pp.64-65, note 64. 
Cf. Ratnadvali ILV.47. | 


duhkhapratikriyamdtram $arizram vedanasukham / 
& e « 
e Nw ~~ wes 
samjnamayam manasam tu _kevalam kalpanakrtam // 
» é « e ry 


"Physical sensations of pleasure are merely the relief 
of pain, but mental ones, which consist in [false] 

conceptions, are only constructed by the imagination." 
Lloime also is considered an enemy. See below cé L225 


Looe Lamotte, Traite, LLE,- Dello: 
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1366, Udanavarga I.5 and Dhammapada v.149. 


146. Udanavarga XXVI.7ab and Dhammapada v.203ab. 


lo See Ratnavali 1.80, Lamotte, Traité, III, Pei Za ys 


and Lamotte, L'Enseignement de Vimalakirti, p.228. 


16vajjhima, III, pp.165-169, Suhrllekha vv.77-96 


and Ratnavali, 1.14-18 recount the miseries of a bad 
rebirth. 

17og. Lamotte, Traité, III, p.1445. 

18ce. Ratnavali, IV.47-48, and Satyasiddhi, I, p.190 
II, p.161. The image of a fool using a golden pot to 


vomit in occurs also in Suhrllekha v.60. 
& 


19cf. Ratnavali IV.62. 
2066 Samyutta, II, p.17: dukkham eva uppajjamanam 
2S guxkham eva uppa) jamanam 


uppajjati dukkham nirujjhamanam nirujjhati. 


alos, Udanavarga XXX.32 and Samyutta, III, pp.25-26 where 


the burden is used as a metaphor for the five skandhas. 


Ca cee Majjhima, I, p.433. On the term moha and its 


relation to avidya see May, Candrakirti Prasannapada 
Madhyamakavrtti, p.181, n.586. 


‘Schis verse is cited in the PPp460.9-10, and again 


on p.506.6-8. 


CHAPTER III 
SHOWING THE METHOD OF ABANDONING 
BELIEF IN PURITY 


Aryadeva considers in chapter three the third of 
the four errors, namely, the mistaken belief that things 
which are rightly seen as being impure (aguci) by their 
very nature (svabhava) are pure (uci). The preceeding 
Chapter revealed the body as a source of great suffering; 
this chapter focuses on the body as a repository of 
impurities. In particular, Aryadeva emphasizes the 
impurity of women's bodies and criticizes sharply those 
who indulge their lust through sexual intercourse. 

An objector argues that even though conditioned 
things are painful in nature, people acquire pleasure 
through satisfying their enjoyment of sensual objects 
(cSr D £.63a, P £.68a). Aryadeva draws an analogy in 
this reply to this objection between the efforts of an 
Lucompetent physician t6 cure iliness and the efforts of 
someone who attempts to satisfy a lust for sensual objects 
through indulgence in sensual pleasures: both will be 
unsuccessful. 

1. Even over a long period of time, there 

is no end to [the desired] objects. Like 

bad physician ['s exertion] in regard to your 


body, [your] exertion will have no effect. 
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The opponent then puts forth his own analogy. In 
the same way as a person quenches thirst with water, he 
argues, a person sated with sensual pleasures will no 
longer desire them (o8T D £.63a, P £.68a). Aryadeva's 
response compares those who crave sensual pleasures to 
worms who crave dirt. 

2. In the same way as the craving for dirt 

cannot be stopped in some who are addicted, 

the desire for sensual pleasures also increases 

in people who are addicted.” 

While a man may be able to give up his desire for 
an ordinary women, the opponent agrees, how is he able 
to give up the desire for an extraordinarily beautiful 
woman (o8t D £.63b, P £.68b)? Aryadeva replies: 

3. There is not the slightest difference 

among all women in sexual intercourse. As 

beauty is enjoyable for others also, what 

is the use of the best women to you? 
The imputation (samaropa) "best" is untrue, for the object 
in question is inferior in nature and should generate 
only disgust. All women's bodies contain impure substances, 
foul smells, ete. Furthermore, beauty is not exclusively 
enjoyed, but is something which anyone with eyes-- 
including dogs and vultures--can enjoy. It is unreasonable 
to be attached to such an ordinary thing as a woman's bady 


/ — 
(CST D £.64a, P ££.68b-69a). Aryadeva continues his attack 


on attachment to women's bodies: 

4, Whoever is attracted to her imagines 

that he is satisfied by her. Fool: Why 

do you have desire, since that is common 

even among dogs, etc.? 

The opponent still insists that attachment to 
beautiful women is appropriate, for it is a wonder to 
find a woman whose every limb delights the mind (CST D 
£.64b, P £.69b). Aryadeva's response questions the 
firmness of this attachment. He suggests that this 
attachment vanishes when a husband discovers that his 
wife was sexually intimate with others in the past. 

5. On discovering that she whose every limb 

was lovely to you previously was common to 

all, why, then, is she not wonderful to you?" 

The opponent argues that we observe that people 
become attracted to human beings who have virtuous 
quaiities. Therefore it is not unreasonable for someone 
to be attracted to a woman who has virtuous qualities 
(C&T D£.65a, P £.70a-b). Aryadeva doubts that these 
virtuous qualities remain constant. 

6. When experiencing love for someone 
endowed with virtuous qualities and the 
reverse [i.e., hatred] for the opposite, 
as there is no constancy, which--former or 


latter--is true? 
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Women with virtuous qualities are loved; women with 
faults are hated. However, there is no certainty that 
either virtuous qualities or faults will persist unchanged, 
for gradually faults, as well as virtuous qualities, will 
appear in the same woman. The appearance of faults 
contradicts the claim that virtuous qualities exist, and 
likewise the claim that faults exist is contradicted by 
the presence of the woman's virtuous qualities. Since 
there is no truth to either claim, it is inappropriate 
that either love or hatred should arise (CST D> £<65b; 
P £.70b). 

The opponent then modifies his argument. No one 
becomes attracted to those women who lack virtuous qualities, 
since that would lead to discord. But for the sake of 
harmony, men become attracted to women who have virtuous 
qualities (CST D ££.65b-66a, P £.7la). Aryadeva points 
out that the opponent's assertion that a woman's possession 
of virtuous qualities is the cause which excites a man's 
desire is contrary to experience. Fools desire women, 
regardless of whether they possess virtuous qualities. 

7. A fool's desire does not arise solely 

for someone who has virtuous qualities. 

Where is there a cessation [of desire] on 

account of a cause for those who begin 


without a cause? 
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It is proper, the opponent argues, for a husband 
to be attached to a woman who will commit suicide after his 
death (o8t D £.66b, P £.71b). Aryadeva denies that a 
woman will remain faithful to her husband. 

8. She is yours? as long as she does 

not know anyone else. A woman must be 

protected constantly from the occurence 

[of someone else] , as if from a bad 

disease.° 
A woman's fidelity to her husband continues only as 
long as she has no experience with anyone else. But should 
she experience pleasure with another man, she will no 
longer love her husband. Since women's minds are fickle, 
therefore they need to be protected from the opportunity 
of meeting other men, just as they ought to be protected 
from serious illness (CST D £.66b, P £.7la-b). 

The opponent objects that people are taught that 
men should desire women (CST D ££.66b-67a, P f.72a)./ 
Aryadeva replies: 

9. What was done willingly in the prime 

of life an old man does not desire. Why is 

it that those who are liberated do not 

greatly long for it? 
There are those who, like dogs, indulge their lust for 
women's impure bodies, while in the prime of life. 


rlowever, after they grow older, and their faculties 


No 
© 
ff. 


weaker, when they analyze their past behavior, they 
understand the suffering of their previous actions. 
Those who are liberated from the bondage of affliction 
(kleSa) also understand that such behavior produces pain, 
not pleasure (CT D £.67a, P £.72a).°® 

The ultimate pleasure that men experience in the 
world of sensual desire (kamadhadtu), the opponent asserts, 
is the pleasure that arises from sexual intercourse with 
women. Hence it is reasonable to enjoy women for this 
reason (CST D £.67b, P 72b). Aryadeva responds: 

10. Someone who lacks attachment has no 

pleasure Lin sexual intercourse]; and 

also someone who is not a fool does not 

have it. What kind of pleasure is there 

for someone who constantly turns the mind 

back Lfrom desire] ?? 
Furthermore, he criticizes the opponent's possessive 
attitude towards women: 

ll. You cannot have permanently sexual 

intercourse with women, following your 

inclination. To say "she is mine; she is 

not someone else's"'--what is the use of 

this possessiveness?°° 

The opponent argues that people commonly call desire 
"pleasure,'' and since this does not occur without sexual 


intercourse with women, therefore it is reasonable to 
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desire women as the necessary means of incurring this 
pleasure (c8T D ££.68b-69a, P £.74a). Aryadeva replies 
that if desire itself yielded pleasure, women would not 
be necessary. He distinguishes also between desire and 
pleasure; unlike desire, pleasure need not be rejected. 

12. If desire were pleasure, women would 

be useless. Also, how is it that pleasure 

is not considered something that should be 

repudiated?! 

The opponent restates his position. Pleasure arises 
through sexual intercourse, and women are its cause 
(CST D £.69a, P £.74b). Aryadeva disagrees: 

13. Even in sexual intercourse with a 

woman, pleasure arises from something else. 

Who--except a fool--would maintain that 

the cause is just a female companion? 
Sexual intercourse with women is not the cause of pleasure. 
Incorrect attention (ayoniSomanasikara) causes people to 
regard the impure as pure and what is painful as pleasant. 
Consequently the pleasure that occurs in sexual intercourse 
arises from conceptual construction (samkalpa) (CST D £.69b, 
P ££.74b-75a). 

If desire is so deserving of criticism, the opponent 
asks, why do people repeatedly indulge their sensual 
desires? The answer, he suggests, is that people do so 


? 
a C -_ eit —. - ~~ — - — = . 
because this produces pleasure (CST D £.69b, P £.75a). 
a 
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Aryadeva's reply compares those who fail to see the 
disadvantages of sensual desire to a leper who tries to 
relieve his pain through scratching: 

14. A leper does not see the fault of 

desire while scratching, since he is 

blinded by attachment. Those who are 

free of attachment see those who have 

attachment as sadouea with pain, like 

the leper. ?? 

Although desire is impure, the opponent concedes, 
nevertheless, pleasure arises from the many activities 
that result from desire (c8T D :£.70a,. -P £.75b)'. Aryadeva 
denies that these activities are pleasurable: 

15. Whatever happens in a famine to the 

protectorless who are pained by hunger 

Le.g., humiliation, abuse] -- that is the 

course for all impassioned?” men when in 

contact with a woman. 
In the same way as poor people must endure repeated abuse 
and humiliations at the hands of those rich people from 
whom they beg food, those who are driven by their lust 
for women must tolerate abuse and humiliation, such as 
being spat at and beaten. They have no self-respect and 
seem blind in their expectations of pleasure (CST D £.70b), 


P ££.75b-76a).24 
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Women are a source of pleasure, the opponent claims, 
because we observe that others become jealous (C&T D2 .70b, 
P £.76a). Aryadeva retorts: 

16. Out of pride, some develop attachment 

even for a privy: Some develop attachment 

to certain women, and some develop jealousy. 
Some rich people become attached to their own privies 
and jealously refuse to let anyone else use them. In the 
Same way, attachment to women will produce jealousy; it 
will not bring about pleasure (cSt D f£.70b-7la, P £.76a-b). 

Even though we know that the body is impure, the 
opponent says, it is not unreasonable to be attached to it 
because it is pleasurable (C&T Df£.7la, P £.76b). Aryadeva 
does not agree: 

17. Although it is reasonable that confusion 

(moha) and anger arise in regard to something 

that is impure, it is entirely unreasonable 

that desire should arise. 
If someone stepped in something filthy at night, is it 
reasonable that confusion might have occurred because the 


tS Also, it is reasonable that anger 


darkness obscured it. 
might have occurred because of the bad smell, but it is 
not at ali reasonable that desire would arise (c8T D £.7la, 
P ££. 76b-77a). 


The body is impure, the opponent concedes, but since 


people regard it as faultless, we should not criticize it 
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(CST D £.7lb, P £.77a). Aryadeva replies: 

18. Excluding human beings, an impure 

vessel would be denounced. Why is it not 

thought to denounce whatever is impure ??® 

The opponent claims that people become attracted 
by pure things. Therefore women's bodies ought to be 
considered pure (CST D £.72a, P £.77a-b). Aryadeva asks: 

19. What person who is not a fool calls 

pure that Li.e., the body] on which the 

least of all pure things Lea's flowers J 

is seen. */ 
All pure things, for example, flowers and scents, become 


impure through this contact with the body .18 


Intelligent 
people understand that all human bodies are equally 
impure, and therefore it is wrong to say that women's 
bodies are pure (081 D. £;./2a, PY £.776)« 

People take pride in pure things, the opponent argues, 
if the body is not pure, pride in it would not arise 
(c$T D £.72a, P £.77b). Aryadeva's reply reminds the 
opponent that the condition of the human embryo, subsisting 
on the nourishment provided by a woman's impure body, is 
analogous to that of an insect living off filth. 

20. Pride arises out of ignorance in 

someone who was inside a filthy enclosure 

and who could not live without it, like 


19 
an unclean worm. 
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The opponent claims that the body can be made pure 
by washing away all its impurities (cSt D £.72b, P £.78a-b). 
Aryadeva denies that the body can ever be made pure: 

21. Whatever the method, the body's inner 

parts will never become pure. You should 

make an effort [to purify] inside. In this 

way, [no effort is needed] outside. *9 
The body is impure by its very nature. All kinds of 


‘i Such methods as the application 


impurities ooze from it. 
of water or ointments are not able to make it pure 
(cSt D f£.72b-73a, P f£.78b-79a). 

The opponent argues that even though women's bodies 
contain urine, since even great ascetics seek the 
pleasures of women, “* these pleasures should not be 
rejected (CST D£.73a, P £.79a). Aryadeva's reply ignores 
the inclinations of ascetics and focuses instead on impurity. 
He draws a parallel between the impurity of containing 
urine and the impurity of lepers. Even though lepers are 
a common sight, they can still be avoided, but no one can 
avoid containing urine. 

22. If containing urine were not common 

to all, like a leper, then all people 

would avoid someone containing urine, 

like a leper. 

Flowers, scents, etc. counteract the impurity of a 
woman's ieay. ee opponent contends (08 D £.74a, P ££.79b- 


80a). Aryadeva regards this remedy as unsatisfactory: 
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23. Someone who has lost a part lof the 
body] may be satisfied with a substitute 


23 


for a nose. In the same way, a desire 


for flowers, etc., is considered a remedy 

for [the body's] impurity.** 
The opponent argues that flowers, scents, etc., cause 
people to be attracted to women's bodies (C87 D740; 
P2800) Aryadeva denies that these things cause 
desire: 

24. It is unreasonable to call that [ body ] 

--where detachment (vairagya)”? develops-- 

"pure.'' Certainly that thing which is the 

cause of desire does not exist anywhere. 

Finally the opponent asks if it is possible that all 
Four misconceptions exist in regard to a single thing 
(C81 D-£..70a;, 2 Gla): Aryadeva answers: 

25. In brief, impermanence, impurity, 

suffering, and absence of self (anatman), 

all four, exist in one. 7° 
Whatever is conditioned and has arisen in interdependence 
(pratityasamutpanna) is impermanent because it is momentary. 
Whatever is impermanent is impure because it produces 
aversion. Whatever is impure is painful because it is 


harmful. Whatever is painful is nonsubstanticl because it 


eA 
lacks independence (CST D £.75a-b, P £.8la-b). 


Zi1 
CHAPTER III 
NOTES 


Loe. Udanavarga II.13ab: 


yavat_kaman anasaram na trptim manaso ‘dhyagat / 

"As long as one pursues sensual desires, one does not 
attain mental satisfaction." See also Udanavarga I1I.14, 
17 and Dhammapada vv.186-187. 

tor following the reading of CD yui la "with respect to 
the objects" the exertion will be ineffective. 


°c£. Udanavarga II1.1: 


vitarkapramathitasya jantunas tivraragasya Subhadarsinah / 
bhuyas trsna pravardhate gadham hy esa karoti bandham // 


"Desire further increases for a person distressed by 
discursive thought, whose lust is strong, who pursues what 
is pleasant, for this makes bondage firm." Cf. Dhammapada 
vV.349. 

The comparison between men who indulge in sensual 


pleasures and worms who eat filth occurs also in the 


Udayanavatsarajapariprecchain Siksdsamuccaya, p.8l: 
asavadasamjnino erddha midhasthane yatha krimih // 

"Those who lust, thinking about enjoyment, ee ite a 

worm on a dungheap.'' See also Lalitavistara XIII. 73, XV.40. 


4~Gyal tshab, bZhi brgya pa'i rnam_ bshad legs bshad snying 


po, chapter III, p.4 has the reading yin instead of min: 


khyod la yang lag kun _mdzes pa'i mo gang yin pa de khyod 
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dang phrad pa'i sngar skye bo kun la thun mong pa yin 
na_thun mong de rnyed pas khyod la ngo mtshar ltar ji 
ltar yang ni_'gyur ba yin par thal lo // "Since you 


have discovered that she whose every limb was lovely 
to you was common to all men prior to meeting you, how 


does it follow that she is like a wonder to you?" 
5 


6 


or following CD khyo la sdug “loves a husband." 
Women's sexual desires were considered stronger than 
men's. For example, see Anguttara, I, p.78: Divannam 
dhammanam bhikkave atitto appativano matugamo kalam 
karoti. Katamesam divannam? Methunasamapattiya ca 
vijayanassa ca. "Monks, women die insatiable and 
indefatigable in respect to two things. Which two? 
Sexual intercourse and giving birth." 

Vinaya, III, p.139, Majjhima, I, p.286, Majjhima, 
III, p.46, Anguttara, V, p.264, and Lamotte, Traiteé, 
Il, pp.799-800 list the protectors of women. Compare 
Manava Dharmasastra IX. 2-16. 
“Hindu doctrine requires men to have sexual intercourse 
with their wives during the times in their menstrual 
cycles when conception is likely to occur. See Manusmrti 
IIL.45-48, IX.4, and Mahabharata VII.18.32. 
Scr. Udanavarga Il.3, III.10, Dhammapada vv.213-216, 336 
the Ugradattapariprecha in Siksa@samuccaya puis: 
ekantaduhkhah kama ityabhiksnam manasikaraprayuktena / 
yadapy asya svadaresu kamavitarka utpadyeta tadapi tena 


¢ — rid ° — — 7 / — 
svadaresu asubhanudarsina uttrasamanasa kleSavasataya 
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kamah pratisevitavyah / "With the concentration of his 
attention constantly on ‘sensual desires are entirely 
painful,’ even if the thought of sensual desire should 
arise for his own wives, even then he should indulge 
in sensual pleasures with the consideration of unplea- 
santness in respect to his own wives, with his mind 


frightened because of the power of the afflictions." 


*sZhan dga', dBu ma bzhi brgya pa mchan 'grel, f.13a 


considers the latter hemistich to refer to those who 


are not fools (blun po min) "whose mind at all times 


is directed away from desire" (gang gi yid dus rtag tu 
'dod pa las phyir phyogs). Red mda' ba, dBu ma bzhi 
brgya pa'i 'grel, p.34 interprets the hemistich 
differently: blun po gang yid rtag tu _gnas lugs la 
phyir phyogs pa de yi yang dag pa'i bde ba ci _'dra 


ghie r4: ar gyur te / “What kind of pleasure does 
the fool, whose mind is always directed away from the 


real situation, know?" Cf. rGyal tshab, bZhi brgya pa'i 


rnam bshad legs bshad legs bshad snying po, chapter III, 
pp. 6-7: bud med de la chags pa gang gi yid rtag tu 
pnas lugs kyi don la phyir phyogs pa de'i bde ba mchog 


tu ur pa ei. "dra: Zhi in bde ba mchog min pa thal / 
"What kind of supreme pleasure exists for someone attached 
to women, whose mind is always directed away from the 
Significance of the real situation? It follows that it 

' 


is not supreme pleasure,' 


and mDo sngags, dBu ma bzhi brgya 
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pa'i tshig don, pp.46-47: xmong pa gang gi yid ‘phrul 
'khor gyis xrmongs par byas pa'i mi ltar yul tshul bzhin 


ang da ar mthong ba las rtage tu phyir phyogs pa'i 


chags can de yi bde ba ni ci ‘dra zhig ste / "What kind 
of pleasure is there for that impassioned person whose 
mind is confused, always turned away from perceiving 
objects in the right way, like a man bewildered by 
machinery." 

Osce Majjhima, Il, pp.223-224. 

slo amyutta, IV, pp.235-237 describes three varieties 

of Sredeures one which is carnal (samisa) and derived 
from the objects of the five senses (kamaguna), one 
which is spiritual (niramisa) and derived from the 
cultivation of meditative trance (jhana), and one which 
is still more spiritual (niramisatara) and derived from 
the destruction of the defilements (asava). 

1268. Majjhima, I, pp.506-508, Suhrllekha v.26, and 
Ratnavali I1.69, all of which make this same comparison 
between lepers scratching sores and impassioned people. 


1364 following CD: sems can "sentient beings." 


MCE. Udayanavatsarajapariprecha in Siksa@samuccaya pi O2: 


sa tatra raktah samanah striparibhasitani sahate 
] e 
tarjanavalokananirbhartsanam api _sahate / sa matrgramena 
a 
tarjitah purusah samsidati visidati sukham casya avalo- 
é ¢ e e 
kayati / kamahetoh kamanidanam ca vaSagato bhavati / 
@ 
ayam maharaja kamalolupasya purusasyoccarasukhaparamas- 
¢ o 


/ : — 
yasucau ratasyasamprajanyacarino dosah / "Therefore all 
a 
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impassioned men endure women's reprimands and also endure 
their threats, glances and reproaches. A man threatened 
by women becomes despondent, depressed, and looks upon 
her pleasure. Because of sensual desire, absorbed in 
sensual desire, he becomes subject to her will. This, 

O King, is the disadvantage of a man who is unaware of 
what he does, attached to impurity, intent upon pleasure that 
is like excrement, ardently longing for sensual desire." 


ibid. pret: 


avidyapidhita balas te tamahskandhena avrtah / 

strisu saktas tatha midha amedhya iva vasyasah. // 
"Fools ensconced in ignorance, enveloped in a mass of 
darkness, are attached to women, and, so deluded, are 
like crows attached to carrion." 


l6cn6 Ratnavali I1.62: 


mi_gtsang gang ba'i bum pa ni // 
phyi rol la bkra yang smad pa yin // 
mi _gtsang ba yi rang bzhin lus // 
_mi_ gtsang gang ba cis mi smad // 


"A pot that is impure is denounced, even though it is 
beautiful on the outside. Why is the body, which is impure 
by its own-nature, not denounced as something which is 
impure?" 

See also Ratnavali II.49-67 for an extended treatment 
of the impure nature of the body. 


Woe. Udanavarga XXVII.21-22, and Ratnavali II.51, 63. 
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18556 Ratnavali I1.63. 


rGyal tshab, bZhi brgya pa'i rnam bshad legs bshad 
snying po, chapter III, p.12 comments: mngal las 
skyes bzhin pa gang zhig ma'i mngal du _pho dang long 
ka gnyis par bshang khang dang ‘dra ba'i nang na ‘dug 


cing bshang pa'i nying khus gnas par byas pa de med par 
nimi_gnas mi gtsang ba'i srin bu Itar bu ..."Anyone who 


19 


was born from a womb was inside 2 mother's womb--which 
is inbetween the stomach and the intestines and like a 
privy--and lived on the essence of bodily wastes, unable 


to Live without that, like an unclean worm." 


20 Zhan dga', dBu ma bzhi brgya pa mchan ‘grel, f.14a 


comments: khyod ni lus kyi nang dag pa la ‘bad par 


byed par rigs kyi / de ltar phyi rol la 'bad dgos pa 
ma yin no // "It is necessary that you make an effort 


to purify inside of the body, and in this way it will not 
be necessary to make an effort on the outside." 

Cf. Udanavarga XXXIII.6 
kim te jatabhir durbuddhe kim capy ajina$atibhih / 
abhyantaram te gahanam bahyakam parimarjasi // "Fool! 
What use is matted hair to you, and what use to you are 
antelope skin garments? Inside you is impenetrable 
darkness, but you clean outside!" Cf. the Tibetan version 


of Udanavarga XXXIII.9 


blo ngan khyod kyi ral pa ci // 
khyod kyi g.yang gzhi gyon pa ci // 
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khyod nang dri_ma ldan bzhin du // 
phyi_ rol legs par byi dor byed // 
"Fool! What use to you is long hair? What use to you 


are antelope skin garments? While you possess impurity 


Tt 


inside, you clean well the outside. Cf. Dhammapada v.394 
and see also Udanavarga XXXIII.11 and Ratnavali I1.66. 

zl cee Lamotte, Traité, III, p.1154 where the distinction 
is made between the impurity of own-nature (svabhava$uci) 
and the impurity of own-mark (svalaksanaguci). 


t2cce Anguttara, IV, 53-54. 


Wendy O'Flaherty, Women, Androgynes and Other Mythical 
Beasts (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1980), p.84: 


23 


“Strpanakha's nose is cut off to punish her for making 


sexual advances." 


24 oe. Udanavarga V1.16-18 and Dhammapada vv.54-56. 
25 Sa Lamotte, Traité, TIL, p.1321: “Quand le yogin 


utilise les neuf notions pour s'opposer aux passions 


(kleSapratisedhaya ) il ya vaira asamjna ‘notion 
KLESaApratisecnaya JS Soe ee 


t 


de detachment'.'' For canonical references on the nine 
reflections on the repulsive nature of the body see 
pps. LILIH1LGLS: 

Cf. also Suhrilekha v.25 and Ratnavali 11.52. 
26tbid.: "Etant impur (aguci), impermanent (anitya), 
douloureux (duhkha) et impersonnel (anatman), il est 


anabhirata ‘objet de deplaisir’. Telle est la meditation 


sur le corps (kayabhavana)." 
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See also Suhrllekha v.48ab: 


mi ni_yang dag nyid du mi bde zhing // 
mi _rtag bdag med mi gtsang rig par bgyi // 


“Understand correctly that human beings are unhappy, 


impermanent, lacking a self, and impure." 


CHAPTER IV 
SHOWING THE METHOD FOR ABANDONING 
BELIEF IN A SELF 


In chapter four Aryadeva treats the last of the 
Four errors, namely, the mistaken belief that there 
exists within a person a substantial and unchanging 
entity, a self or a soul (atman), when in fact there is 
no self (anatman) and various impermanent components 
make up the individual personality. This chapter analyzes 
the notions of ‘'I' and 'mine' that ordinary people hold. 
(Chapter ten considers Jaina, Samkhya, and Vaisesika 
philosophical positions on the nature and form of the 
self.) Aryadeva addresses his remarks to a king and 
attacks the pride which he has in his position and all 
his royal possessions. 

Since the methods for abandoning the three previous 
misconceptions have all been stated, Aryadeva is urged 
to discuss the method for abandoning the fourth (HPS p.46l, 
cSt D £.75b, P £.81b). Aryadeva in his response questions 
the intelligence of someone who is proud of himself and 
his possessions. 

1. What wise person has pride in thinking 

"I" and ‘mine, since all objects in the 

world are the same to all embodied beings? 

Since he has authority over other people, the king 


argues that it is appropriate for him to be proud (HPS 
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D.461, cSt D £.75b, P £.82b). ‘Aryadeva reminds the 
king that his welfare depends upon his subjects and 
questions the reason for his pride. 

2. Supported by one sixth lof the harvest, 

etc.]7 of the subject masses, what pride 

do you have? On every occasion [your] 

work depends upon being appointed [by the 

_ people ]. 

The king now contends that he is proud because he 
donates his wealth to the people (CST D277 2;. 2533834): 
Aryadeva says: 

3. Just as the subjects, when receiving 

donations think of the king as the donor, 

similarly, after he has donated to the 

recipients, the king takes pride in thinking 
"IT am the donor." 
When the king gives back the wealth that he has received 
from his people, both he and his subjects consider him 
a donor. However, pride is inappropriate after he has 
donated wealth that ought to be returned (c81 D t...77 3 
PEs 30): 

A king is proud, the king argues, because he is able 
to enjoy whatever objects he desires (cSt D £.7/7a, P £.83b). 
Aryadeva points out to the king that other people see the 
experiences which he considers to be pleasant in just 


the opposite manner: as painful. 


ZZ. 

4. Others think of you in the opposite 

way, as a source of pain. What produces 

pleasure for you, who earn a living by 

working for others? 

Those whose senses are controlled (samyatendriya)* 
explain that sensual desires for women, etc., are the 
source of much pain. Moreover, people who must work for 
others create pain for themselves that no one else can 
equal (cSt D £.77b, P £.83b). 

The king asserts that because he is the protector 
of his people he has pride” (C8T D £.77b, P £.84a). 
Aryadeva reiterates his position that the king's welfare 
depends upon his subjects, for without their protection 
his reign would not last long,° and again he questions 
the king's claim to pride. 

5. The king is the protector of the 

people, but it seems that the king must 

be protected. Why is there pride because 

of one and not a loss of pride because of 

the other? 

The king clarifies his position. When a king protects 
his people in the same way as he would a son, he argues, 
his reign will be successful. He will then receive one 
sixth of the merit from the virtuous actions of his subjects 
who perform the duties appropriate to their caste.’ 


Therefore pride is proper for the king, since he receives 
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s 
the best of both his own and his subjects' merit (CST D 
£.78a, P £.84a). Aryadeva doubts the virtue of the king's 
subjects: 
6. It is difficult to find among all 
the castes those who remain contented 
with their own work. If you possess 
demerit, a good rebirth (sugati), there- 
fore, will be rare for you. 
It is very difficult to find in this age of the five 
degenerations (kasaya)° people who follow the duties of 
their caste and who are satisfied with their work. Much 
of the time, their actions lack merit; and if the king 
receives one sixth of his subject's merit, likewise he 
receives one sixth of their demerit. First of all, it is 
not possible for a king to obtain a good rebirth because 
of his own demeritorious actions. Why should it be 
necessary to speak about his not obtaining a good rebirth 
due to the demeritorious actions of his subjects? A fool 
will bring about his own decline (CST D £.78a-b, P f£.84b): 
Because a king is the lord of his people and acts 
independently, the king asserts, his pride is natural 
for someone of his class (cSt D £.78b, P £.84b). Aryadeva 
denies that a king acts independently, as others must 


2 


advise him on what should be done. Again he emphasizes 


the king's dependence on other people. 
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7. Whoever acts after being exhorted by 

others is called a fool here on earth. 

There is no one else equal to you in 

being dependent upon others. 

The king remains unwilling to concede his own 
dependence. He argues that the people's protection 
depends upon a king, and therefore his pride is appro- 
priate (c8T D ££.78b-79a), P £.85a). “Aryadeva calls 
attention to the merciless nature of the king's role as 
protector. 

8. Thinking "protection depends upon me" 

and receiving wages from the people, he 

himself also commits evil. Who equals 

him in lacking mercy? 

When the king receives wages from the people, he is 
obligated to serve as their protector, but in order to 
protect the people he commits cruel and evil actions, 
such as beating and killing those who engage in wrongful 
activities (CST D £.79a, P £.85a-b). 

The king defends his actions by arguing that a en 
must not show mercy to evil doers, for if he does not 
punish them, all the people will weaken. Therefore a king 
must punish evil-doers in order to protect his subjects! 
(cSt D £.79b, P £.85b). Aryadeva disagrees: 

9. If there is no mercy for people 


who do evil, then all the foolish 
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ordinary people will not be 

protected.*+ 
If someone does not become an object of mercy by 
committing some evil action, then no one will become 
an object of mercy. Since no one is shown any mercy, 
all the foolish ordinary people who might commit an evil 
action will not be protected (CST D£.79b, P £.86a). 

The king contends that when a king punishes the 
wicked with the intention of protecting his people, he 
does not commit an evil action, since this is done only 
to benefit the virtuous people (c$T D £.80a, P £.87a). 
Aryadeva challenges the king's reason for committing 
demeritorious actions. 

10. A reason for making oneself happy 

does not exist anywhere. Reasons, such 

as scriptural authority [of brahmanical 

treatises] )4 never destroy demerit. 

Even those who kill fish and butcher hogs take pleasure 
in their work, considering their actions as suitable 
for someone of their caste. Neither their actions nor 
the king's are meritorious; both result in a bad rebirth 
(durgati). To take some treatise's advice as authoritative 
and commit evil actions will have unpleasant results 
(c8T D £.80a-b, P f£.86D-87a). 
The king emphatically denies that his actions will 


result in a bad rebirth. Protecting tiie people is the 
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duty of a king; and this activity alone will bring about 


13 The king claims that he need 


his rebirth in heaven. 
not do anything else (Sr D £.80b, P £.87a). Aryadeva 
asks: 

ll. If what is called "providing proper 

protection" is the duty (dharma) of a 

king, why is it not the duty also of 

those who cause afflictions [ by manu- 

facturing weapons] ? 
In the same way as those artisans who manufacture weapons 
for wages receive no merit from their work, the king whose 
duty is to provide protection for his subjects in return 
for wages also will receive no merit from his work 
(CST Dt .8la, PP 2.875) i 

The king desireg to put an end to all this criticism 
of his profession. Since all the people depend upon the 
king, he says, therefore they should not censure him 
(CST D £.8la, P £.87b). Aryadeva replies: 

i2. The people depena upon the king, 

but the king is censured. Similarly, in 

the opinion of the wise, the mother of 

all people is the craving for existence 

(bhavatrsna) [which deserves censurel. 
Even though the king protects all the people, house- 
holders and ascetics alike, nevertheless, he is still the 


object of censure. The wise will censure the king in the 
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same way as they censure the craving for existence 
by which people prolong their imprisonment within the 
cycle of birth and death** (CST D £.81la-b, P ££.87b-88a). 

The king asserts that an intelligent and merciful 
king will protect his subjects properly (C8T D £.81b, 
P £.88a). Aryadeva disagrees: 

13. Someone who is not a fool does not 

obtain a kingdom; and a fool has no mercy. 

Even though he is a protector, duty does 

not last for a merciless king. 

The king now begins to defend his actions and his 
pride by citing scriptural authority. Acccrding to the 
duties which the sages (esi) prescribe for the royal class, 
even though a king may harm someone in the pursuit of 
his duty, this will not be a demeritorious action for 
him HPS p.462, CST D £.82a, P f£.89a). Aryadeva responds: 

14. An intelligent person would not 

undertake every activity of the sages, 

since inferior, middling, and superior 

types are found even among them. *° 

The king argues that since the ancient kings protected 
their subjects by relying upon the authority of certain 
treatises, these treatises should be regarded as authori-~ 


7 
CST 


tative (pramana) HPS p.462Z, C€ D £.83a, P £.90a). 


¢ 


Aryadeva answers that the times have changed: 
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15. The people were protected like a 

son by the ancient virtuous kings. Now 

they are made [scarce ] like deer in the 

wilderness*® by those who rely on the 

law of an age of discord (kalidharma). 
Prior to this age of discord, the ancient virtuous kings 
ruled according to the law (dharma), made lawful treatises 
authoritative, and rejected what was contrary to the law. 
They protected their subjects as they would a beloved 
son. / But now the kings of this age of discord, intent 
upon their own wicked affairs, make unlawful treatises 
authoritative, and reject what is lawful. These kings 
who lack compassion destroy the people, like deer in the 
wilderness (HPS p.463, ct, D £.83a-b, P £.90a-b). 

It is not wrong for the king to attack his enemies' 
weak points, the king argues, because of the fact that 


the treatises teach this 18 


CHPS p.463, ost, D: £263b, 
P £.90b). Aryadeva responds that if the king's action in 
attacking his enemies' weaknesses is not wrong, then the 
same conclusion could apply in the case of a thief who 
attacks the weaknesses of the people he robs. 

16. If a king who has attacked the 

Lenemies'] weak points lacks evil, then 


others also, e.g., thieves, lack it even 


more so! 
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A king has the satisfaction of conquering his 
enemies in battle, and procures their wealth through 
his courage and valor. Or, the king adds, if he should 
die in battle, then, as a result of giving up life, he 
goes to heaven"? CHPS p.464, cst D £.84a, P £.91a). 
Aryadeva compares the action of giving up life on the 
battlefield to giving up all one possesses for liquor: 
neither action has any merit or is worthy of respect. 

17. Giving up all of one's possessions for 
the sake of liquor, etc., is not respected. -? 
Why is it thought that giving up oneself in 

battle is respected?“+ 

The king claims that he is happy because he is the 
lord of his people (CST D£.85a, P £.92a). Aryadeva 
denies that the king's position as lord leads to happiness: 

18. The king is lord of the people, but 

you have no lord. Without liberating 

himself, who would be happy because of 

the fact of being a lord? 

The people have a lord to encourage them to act properly 
and therefore they shun impropriety. However, a king 
has no lord over him. How will he do what is proper 
without guidance? If he remains unconcerned, he will 


{ 
accumulate sorrow, rather than satisfaction (CST D £.85a-b, 


Pet 2D). 


A king who does not employ harsh punishments will 
not become renowned, the king argues, and therefore it 
is necessary to punish harshly (CST D £.85b, P £.92b). 
Aryadeva replies: 

19. No virtuous qualities arise from 

notoriety, even for a king who has died. 

You have no virtuous qualities, but has 

not a dog-cooker ($vapaca)** great 

notoriety. 
There are no virtuous qualities that are produced through 
acting in a merciless manner. The evil that accumulates 
through such behavior will only cause a bad rebirth. 
Furthermore, the notoriety that ensues from such harsh 
actions is unable to wash away the stain of evil, just 
as notoriety cannot cleanse the actions of dog-cookers 
(c8T D ££.85b-86a, P £.93a). 

No one but a prince of the royal class is worthy 
of ruling a kingdom, and therefore, the king argues, 
it is proper for him to be proud (CST D £.86a, P £.93b). 
‘Aryadeva replies that merit, not class, produces kings. 

20. When merit has produced that very 

sovereignty for all, then one does not 

find it said that this [human being] is 

not the receptacle for sovereignty .°> 
Any person who engages in meritorious actions wiil attain 


sovereignty; this kind of action is not limited to a 
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single individual. Therefore pride in the sovereignty 
is inappropriate, since merit is the reason that any 
human being becomes a receptacle of sovereign power 
(cSt D £.86a-b, P £.93b). 

Because the treatises teach that the duty of 
protecting the people belongs only to the royal class, 
not to the three other classes,“ the king argues that 
Since only the royal class may rule the kingdom, therefore 
it is proper for a king to be proud (CST D £.86a-b, 
P £.93b). Aryadeva responds: 

21. All methods of livelihood among the 

people are called "caste."' Therefore 

there is no [natural] distinction among 

all sentient beings that is due to caste. 
The self-luminous and asexual beings of the first eon 
(kalpa) had no need for food. At this time no distinctions 
of caste were possible. Later the people began to eat 
coarse food and plant crops. Some people began to steal 
food. The need arose for other peaple to protect the 
fields from thieves. The people who were appointed to 
this task became known as "royal class" (ksatriya). Other 
people who left the towns for the woods and practiced 
asceticism became known as "priestly class" (brahmana). 
Others served the royal class and were known as "peasant 
class" (vaisya). Still others engage in infericr actions 


; son 2 
and were considered the "inferior class" (stUdra). 
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Distinctions in class came from these distinctions in 
work. Since these class distinctions are artificially 
created, therefore there are not any real distinctions 
among people that are due to class or caste (OST D 
f£.86b-87a, P £.94a-b). 

However, the king contends that since these four 
class distinctions were made, there are differences among 
people based upon them (cS D £.87a, P £.94b). “Aryadeva 
responds that the time when these distinctions were 
established is long past and that no one can be certain 
about the accuracy of these class distinctions. 

22. The past is far gone, and women's 

minds are fickle. Therefore the so-called 

"royal class" is never due to class. 

It is difficult to designate any individual as a member 
of the royal lineage with certainty because women are 
deceptive. Since their minds are fickle, they ‘may engage 
in sexual intercourse with men of other classes. The sons 
that are born from these unions are not regarded as "royal 
class" (Sr D £.87a, P £.94b). 

If one does not become a member of the royal class by 
birth, the king a@wgues, it is still possible to ettain 
this status through the action of protecting the people 
(C81 D £.87b, P £.95b). Aryadeva asks: 

23. If even a low class person (‘Stdra) 


becomes royal class through his actions, 
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then I wonder why a low caste person does 
not become a priest through action also?*° 

The king asserts that it is appropriate that a 
king desire great power, which he may share with his 
subiects (CST BD £.88a, P £.95b). Aryadeva replies: 

24. 0 King, there is no sharing of evil 

in the same way as power. What intelligent 

perso; would destroy [his own] future for 

the sake of someone else?*/ 

While it is true that the king acquires great power and 

is able to share this with his subjects, he is not able 

to reign without oppressing people and consequently he 
incurs great evil. He alone must experience the suffering 
which that evil brings about */ (HPS p.465,CST, D £.88a-b, 
P £.96a). 

Finally, the king claims that a king has great pride 
because of his great power (c8T D £.8&b, P £.96b). Aryadeva 
indicates the final method for abandoning this great pride 
in the final verse of this chapter: 

25. After seeing others who are endowed 

with equal or superior power, the pride 


that is produced by power will not remain 


in the heart of an intelligent person. 
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CHAPTER IV 
NOTES 


compares Ratnavali V.10. 

-see Manusmrti VIL.130-132. 

3Tn Samyutta, I, p.99 the Buddha advises King Pasendi 

on what he ought to donate. Nagarjuna's Ratndavali II1.40ff. 
enlarges on this passage. 


“rGyal tshab, bZhi brgya pa'i rnam bshad legs bshad snying 


po, chapter IV, p.3 adds: “and endowed with discriminative 


understanding (so sor rtog pa'i shes rab)." 


The Manusmrti frequently mentions the king's duty to 


protect his subjects. See VII.2-3, 35, 88, 142, 144; 
VII.172, 303-309; IX.253; and X.80. 
Sibid, VII.174-175. 


ltbhid, VII.304: 


sarvato dharmasadbhago rajno bhavati raksatah / 
adharmad api sadbhago bhavaty asya hy araksitah // 


“One sixth of the merit from all belongs to the king who 
protects [his people]. Also, one sixth of the demerit 
belongs to the king who does not protect." 

A king is responsible for knowing the duties appro- 
priate to each caste and ruling accordingly (See VII.41,46). 
He protects all the castes, oversees the performance of 
their duties (See VII.24,35, VIII.172), and whatever 
meritorious actions these subjects perform under his 
protection will increase his own life-span and wealth 


(See VII.136). 
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Sin the Udanavarga XXIX 7-8, Dhammapada vv.9-10, Gandhari 


Dhammapada XII.11-12, and Kagyapaparivarta i a kasaya 

(Pali: kasava) has the sense of impurity, something which 
the ascetic who adheres to moral conduct (Sila) cleanses 
himself of. Later texts, the Saddharmapundarikasutra 

p.43 and the Bodhisattvabhumi, p.173 provide a list of 

five impurities or degenerations: the degeneration of 
life-span (ayuhkasaya), the degeneration of views 
(drstikasaya), the degeneration of afflictions (klefakasaya), 
the degeneration of beings (sattvakasaya), and the 
degeneration of the age (kalpakasaya) . For other references 
see Dayal, The Bodhisattva Doctrine, p.337, n.90. 


"See Manusmrti VII.56-59. 


l0ibid., See VII.14f£f and VIII.310£¢. 


ll oee Ratnavali IV.30-35. 


rGyal tshab, bZhi brgya pa'i rnam bshad legs bshad snying 


po, chapter IV, p.7 identifies these treatises "the evil 


12 


treatises of brahmins (bram je'i bstan bcos ngan pa.” 


135ee Manusmrti IX.253: 


raksanad aryavrttanam kantakanam ca sodhanat / 

narendras tridivam yanti prajapalanatatparah if 

"The kings who are intent upon protecting their people 

go to heaven by virtue of safeguarding those who act nobly 
and by virtue of punishing those who are troublesome." 


See also VIII.386. 
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dA see Samyutta, ys © Yearo e ie- 
kimsu_janeti purisam // kimsu tassa vidhavati // 
inca samsaram apadi // kimsu tassa mahabbhayan-ti // 
tanha janeti purisam // cittam assa vidhavati // 
satto samsaram apadi // dukkham assa mahabbhayan-ti // 
“What causes a person to be born? What does he have that 
runs about? What undergoes the cycle of birth and death? 
What is his greatest fear? Desire causes a person to be 


born. His mind runs about. A being undergoes the cycle 


of birth and death. Suffering is his greatest fear." 


13 Do sngags, dBu ma bzhi brgya pa'i tshig don, p.65 


comments: drang srongs rnams kyi spyod pa kun ni mkhas 

pa rjes su_slob par byed pa ma yin te / gang gi phyir na 
de dag la spyod pa chos dang chos min pa sna tshogs yod 
pa'i phyir te / ji ltar na / 'tshe ba chos su smra ba 
dman pa'i spyod pa dang / de_la the tshom za ba ‘bring 
dang / de nyid chos min du bstan pa khyad par 'phags pa'i 
spyod pa rnams yod pa'i phyir ro // "A wise person does 


not teach all the activities of the sages because there 

are various meritorious and nonmeritorious activities among 
them. In what way? Those whose activities are inferior 
speak of harm as meritorious, those whose activities are 
middling cast doubts on that, and those whose activities 
are superior teach that this is not meritorious." 


oe, the Nivapasutta in Majjhima, I, p.150 ff. 
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18 see Manusmrti VII.86ff. and Satyasiddhi, I, p.266 
and II, p.238. 


19 See Manusmrti VII.89: 


¢ 
“ahavesu mitho'nyonyam jighamsanto mahiksitah / 
s ¢ @$ 
yudhyamanah param bateya svargam yanty aparanmukhah fi 
e @ ¢ 
"Kings desiring to kill one another in battle, fighting 
with great energy, faces not averted, go to heaven." 
20 cee Manusmrti XI.93 ££. 


flor. Suber ierha: woke 


sang dag dbang po drug yul rnams la ni // 
rtag tu mi brtan g.yo dang gang dag cig // 
g.yul ngor dgra tshogs las rgyal de dag las // 
mkhas rnams dang po dpa’ rab lags par ‘tshal // 


"Someone conquers the six sense objects, and someone 
conquers the enemies’ armies in battle. The wise under- 
stand that the first is a hero." 


; . 2 is / 3 
eeMvanusmrti X.19 identifies a Svapaca as the son of a 


ksattri father (the son of a ‘sidra father and a ksatriya 
mother according to X.11) and an ugra mother (the daughter 
of a ksatriya father and a Stidra mother). Svapacas and 


candalas live outside villages, keep dogs and asses, and 
wear the clothing of the dead (X.51-56). 

23 nDo sngags, dBu ma bzhi brgya pa'i tshig don, p.68 
comments: gang gi tshe kun gyi dbang phyug nyid du 

gyur pa ni bsod nams kyis bskyed pa yin pa de yi tshe 

rgyu bsod nams_'di ni dbang phyug gi rten yin no zhes rigs 


ae | 


tsam reyal thabs kyi dbang phyug tu _‘'os pa'i rten yin 
no snyam du brjod pa rnyed pa ma yin no // "When merit 


has produced sovereignty for all, then it is said that 
the cause, this merit, is the basis for sovereignty. One 
does not find it said that class alone is a suitable basis 


for sovereignty over a kingdom." 
24 


25 
26 


See Hanusmr ti beO9=9 1): 

Cf. the Aggannasuttanta in Digha, LL; Deeosre.; 

Manusmrti IV.61 mentions 4tdra kings, but IV.99 forbids 
them to recite the Vedas. 


*’See Udadnavarga XXVII.1lab: 


atmana hi krte pape tv atmana klisyate sada / 
"For when evil is done by oneself, oneself always suffers." 


Cf. Dhammapada v.165ab. Suhrllekha v.30 makes the same point: 


khyod kyis bram ze dge slong lha dang ni / 
mgron dang yab wie sras dang btsun mo dang / 
'khor gyi slad du'ang sdig pa mi bgyi ste / 
dmyal ba'i rmnam smin skal nod _'ga' ma mchis // 


“You should not do evil even for the sake of brakmins, 
monks, gods, guests, parents, sons, queens, or attendants: 


for no one else will share the result of hell." 


CHAPTER V 
SHOWING THE BODHISATTVA'S PRACTICE 


In the four previous chapters Aryadeva indicates how 
someone might eliminate the four errors, since the mind 
must be free of those errors prior to the generation 
of the intention@€ittotpada to attain enlightenment. 
Generating this intention signals the beginning of a 
Bodhisattva's career. It produces an immense quantity 
of merit and prevents the maturation of previously 
created bad karma, both powerful incentives for an 
individual to undertake the Bodhisattva's career. 

However, in chapter five Aryadeva emphasizes the 
altruistic side of the intention: the desire to benefit 
all sentient beings. He encourages the Bodhisattva to 
impart the gift of teaching Buddhist doctrine, to have 
patience in working with those who are ignorant and 
afflicted by illness, and to pursue vigorously the task 
of leading all sentient beings to Nirvana. 

Someone asks where a reason for abandoning attachment 
can be found (CST D £.89a, P £.97a).* Aryadeva replies 
that the compassionate activity of the Buddhas provides 
a reason: 

1. It is said that there is no any 

activity (cest a) of the Buddhas that 


lacks a cause. Even their breathing 
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‘arises for the benefit of sentient 

beings. 
As the Buddhas' breath passes over the hells, it brings 
cooling rain to soothe the suffering of beings in hell. 
These beings rejoice at the sight of a Buddha. Their 
trust (Sraddh@) in the Buddha diminishes the accumulation 
of their non-virtuous karma and enables them to acquire 
virtuous karma, which will bring about their liberation. 
Therefore intelligent people should place their trust in 
the Buddha. Moreover, those who honor the Buddha triumph 
over all the pain which fear of death causes. (c8T Di. £2, 
89b-90a, P ££.97b-98a). 

Aryadeva says: 

2. Just as the phrase "Lord of Death" 

terrifies all people, so the phrase 

"All-Knowing One'' terrifies even the 

Lord of Death: 
Those who follow the Buddha's path will pass beyond the 
Lord of Death's realm. Even hearing the name of a 
Tathagata produces virtuous roots, seeds for pursuing 
the Buddha's path to Nirvana (CST D £.90b, P ££.98b-99a). 

The questioner then asks about the Buddha's 
omniscience, citing his refusal to respond to the fourteen 
unexplained points (caturdagavyakrtavastiini)* (Csl D £:91a, 
P £.99b). Aryadeva denies that this proves that the Buddha 


was not omniscient. 
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3. The Sage has power over what should 

be done and what should not be done, and 

what should be said and not said. There- 

fore what reason is there for saying that 

the All-Knowing One is not omniscient? 

Actions that should be done lead to sentient beings' 
liberation or to a good rebirth. Actions that harm 

others should not be done. Similarly, things that benefit 
others should be said, not things that harm others. The 
Buddha knew that the pecple who asked about these fourteen 
points would be unable to understand the profound meaning 
of his reply, and therefore he did not respond. He teaches 
his profound doctrine only to those who have a strong 
inclination (adhimukti) for it, since they will benefit 
from hearing it. Not teaching the profound doctrine to 
someone who is incapable of comprehending it is in fact a 
reason that supports the Buddha's ommiscience (CST De 9 Dy 
P ££.99b-100a). 

Aryadeva explains that the motivation behind any 
action's performance will determine whether or not the 
action is meritoricus. 

4. Since without understanding the 

motivation, the merit, etc., in going, 

etc., is not perceived, therefore one 

must realize that mind is foremost in 


all aerionse: 
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Furthermore, 

5. Because of the intention [to 

benefit others], everything--whether 

virtuous or non-virtuous [ for someone 

else] is only good for a Bodhisattva, 

since mind if under control. 
If performed with the intention of benefiting others, 
even the heinous action of taking life is good. For 
example, a ship captain, a Bodhisattva named "Great 
Compassion,’ knew that if a man on his ship were to carry 
out a plan to kill five hundred other passengers, merchants 
who were also Bodhisattvas, and steal their wares, he would 
suffer bad rebirths for one hundred eons as a result. The 
Bodhisattva, motivated by his great compassion, takes this 
man's life (CST D f£.93b-94a, P ££.102b-103a) .° 

What do Bodhisattvas apprehend, the questioner asks, 
that results in their being called "Bodhisattvas?" (C81 
D £.94b, P £.103b). Aryadeva replies that the Bodhi- 
sattva's initial intention and the merit that it produces 
distinguishes Bodhisattvas from all others. 

6. Far superior to the merit of all 

people on earth and those who become 

universal monarchs (cakravartin) is 

[the merit of ] a Bodhisattva's initial 


intention. ° 
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After generating the intention to aid all sentient beings, 
those who seek enlightenment attain the first stage (bhumil) 
of the path to Buddhahood and are then designated as 
"Bodhisattvas'/ (CST D £.945, P 103b). 

The questioner asks: What merit is there in 
encouraging others to generate the intention of enlighten- 
ment? (CST D £.95b, Pf£.64a-b). Aryadeva reponds that the 
merit which results from instructing others in how to 
produce the intention of enlightenment far exceeds even 
the merit someone may receive from erecting a jeweled 
stupa. 

7. Someone may build a stupa made of 

jewels as high as the universe. It is 

said that better than that is [the merit 

of ] someone who trains a single sentient 

being [to produce the intention of 

enlightenment ].° 
someone who guides a single sentient being towards 
enlightenment is more highly honored than a person who 
builds a jeweled sttipa for the Buddha's relics that reaches 
up to the Akanistha heaven,” since the merit involved is 


10 


far greater’ (CST D £.95b, P £.104b). 
How, the questioner asks, does a Bodhisattva benefit 
other sentient beings? (c8T D £.96a, P £.105a). In the 


following verses Aryadeva answers this question by pointing 


out that a Bodhisattva employs both skill in the methods for 


liberation (upaya) and compassion (karuna) to benefit 


others. He compares the Bodhisattva to a skillful teacher 


and to a compassionate healer. 

sentient beings first of all by 
dance with their capacities for 
doctrine. Because the students 
the benefits to be had from the 
must guide them with great care 


says: 


The Bodhisattva assists 
teaching them in accor- 
understanding Buddhist 
initially are unaware of 
instruction, the teacher 


and patience. Aryadeva 


8. The teacher who desires to benefit 


him must pay attention to a student. 


Ll 


Since he does not understand the benefit, 


therefore he is called "a student." 


Several times Aryadeva utilizes the analogy of illness 


and treatment in describing the 


Bodhisattvas. He says: 


actions of Buddhas and 


9. Just as a physician is not disturbed 


by someone who is possessed by a demon, 


even though he is angry Lat the physician], 


the Sage sees the affliction (kleSa) as 


the enemy, not the individual who has the 


affliction. 


foreover, in the same way as a physician carefully makes 


his diagnosis of a patient's illness, a Bodhisattva must 


investigate the character of a prospective student. 
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Aryadeva says: 

10. He must examine first whatever 

someone takes pleasure in. Someone 

who is weak is never a vessel for the 
pure teaching. )4 
A teacher ought to tailor the instruction to fit the needs 
and capabilities of each student. For example, those 
who are afflicted by greed will dislike teachings on 
generosity (dana). They should be taught instead moral. 
conduct (Sila) .*? A teacher gradually introduces the 
student to the Buddha's teachings, and he imparts the 
most profound of these teachings only after he is certain 
that the student is able to comprehend them (C81 D £.97a, 

P £.106a). 

Aryadeva encourages the Bodhisattva to equal a mother's 
love and compassion for a sick child when engaged in 
teaching tiiuose who are less intelligent. He says: 

ll. In the same way as a mother 

especially feels pain for a child 

tormented by illness, a Bodhisattva's 

love exists especially for those who 

are inferior. 

Compassion takes the form of removing the suffering of 
others. Bodhisattvas surpass all others in this activity, 


Since they possess great compassion (mahakaruna) for 


sentient beings who suffer the pains of defilement 


(samkleSa) and bad rebirths (CST D £.97b, P £.106b). 
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Aryadeva in the next verse reiterates his belief 
that a Bodhisattva must use various methods for 
liberation, each adapted to the individual student's 
Situation. He says: 

12. One becomes someone's student; 
one becomes someone's teacher. By 

various methods, sentient beings who 

do not understand [the truth] are 

made to understand. 

Moreover, 

13. Just as it is rare for a skilled 

physician not to cure patients, it is 

very rare for a Bodhisattva who has 

acquired the power [for training ] 

not to have disciples. 

The Bodhisattva who increases his skill in the methods for 
liberation, in the ways of attracting (samgrahavastu) +4 
students, and also understands the higher and lower 
Faculties (indriyaparaparajfanata) +? of others rarely 
lacks disciples (CST D £.98a-b, P £.107b). 

Aryadeva stresses also the importance of a Bodhi- 
Sattva's energetic activity in encouraging other sentient 
beings to seek enlightenment. He says: 

14. If someone within a Bodhisattva's 

realm, without being inspired, were to 

go to a bad rebirth, then other intelligent 


people would blame him. +6 
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If a Bodhisattva's encouragement prevents people from 
incurring bad rebirths, then whenever a Bodhisattva, 
who has taken a vow to benefit all sentient beings, 
fails to inspire others, he weakens his vow. Other 
Bodhisattvas will censure him (CST D £.98b, P £.108a). 

In the following verse Aryadeva once again exhorts 
the Bodhisattva to be loving and compassionate towards 
others. He asks: 

15. How does someone who does not 

acknowledge that compassion towards 

others, who are oppressed, is good give 

gifts with love to the protectorless? 

Then the questioner asks: What about those who are 
made ill by pain and become angry at Bodhisattvas? (oSt D 
£.99a, P £.109a). Aryadeva answers: 

16. If those who are indifferent 

(madhyastha) to someone who remains as 

long as the world exists, for the purpose 

of benefiting sentient beings, incur 

misfortune, how much more so for those 

who are angry: 

Those who are indirferent to Bodhisattvas--who are fields 


for merit and who enable all sentient beings to attain 


ct 


he sphere of Nirvana without substratum (nirupadhigesa)*“- 
and consequently do not accumuiate merit by honoring and 


giving gifts to them, will be destroyed. Why even bother 
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to speak of those who become angry at Bodhisattvas? 
They will certainly incur great misfortune. (C87 D. 25990, 
P £.109a). 

What, the questioner asks, is the most difficult 
thing to do for these Bodhisattvas who possess both merit 
and knowledge? (cSt D £.100a-b, P f.110a). Aryadeva 
replies that it is difficult for a Bodhisattva to be 
reborn in one of the inferior realms. He says: 

17. Someone who has all five super- 

knowledges (abhijna) *® in all births 

and in an inferior one has an existence 

seen as inferior [i.e., as a dog] 19 _- 

this is very difficult to do. 

In the next verse Aryadeva speaks about the vast amount 
of merit that a Bodhisattva acquires over the years. He 
says: 

18. The Tathagata has said that even the 

omniscient can not measure that merit 

which has accumulated over a very long 

time through [skill in] the methods for 

liberation. 

Aided by their skill in the methods for liberation, 
Bodhisattvas effortlessly accomplish things that are 
difficult to do. Because the merit that has piled up 
over countless eons through their skill in the methods 
for liberation is as vast as the sky, even the omniscient 


af 
are unable to measure it (CST Do £3102. P ec bi2a). 
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The questioner asks: Why in such texts as the 
Birth Stories (Jataka) is talk of generosity more pleasing 
to a Bodhisattva than anything else? (c8T D £.102a, 
P f.112a). Aryadeva replies: 

19. The word "giving" illumines death, 

the teaching and other existences. 

Therefore the word "giving" continually 

pleases a Bodhisattva. “9 
Talk about "giving'' illumines death, since an individual's 
future birth fellows as a direct result of actions under- 
taken in the present life. The action of giving epitomizes 
Buddhist doctrine, for the three types of giving encompass 
all six perfections (paramita). The gift of material 
things is associated with the perfection of generosity; 
the gift of security is associated with the perfection of 
moral conduct and the perfection of patience (kganti) ; 
and the gift of teaching the doctrine is associated with 
the perfections of meditation (dhyana) and insight 


a1 All three involve the perfection of vigor 


(prajna) ; 
(virya) (c8T D £.102a-b, P £. 1126). 

The questioner points out that while the generosity 
of a Bodhisattva may be limitless, this is not true of 
other people (c8T D£.1LO02D; -P £.1138) « Aryadeva eriti- 


cizes people whose generosity is motivated by the antici- 


pation of rewards in future existences: 
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20. When it has been said that a great 

result will occur from giving a sift, ** 

receiving and giving will be criticized 

as similar to profiting through trade. 

The merit that a Bodhisattva builds up over time 
through generous and altruistic actions cancels out the 
maturation of past non-virtuous actions. It does not in 
any way hinder a Bodhisattva in his efforts to help 
sentient beings. Aryadeva says: 

21. It should not be said that someone 

who has virtuous karma will not accomplish 

[benefits for others], for although evil 

committed earlier still exists, it does 
not [mature] .*3 
In the same way as an ounce of salt has no effect on the 
taste of water from the river Ganges, a small amount of 
bad karma can not counteract the great power of vast roots 
of virtue (CST D £.103a-b, P £.113b).24 

If the Bodhisattva does not regress because of his 
virtue, the questioner asks, why does he not enter Nirvana? 
(CST D £.103b, P £.113b). Aryadeva responds: 

22. There is no harm for someone who 
has a powerful mine, even in this world.“ 
Thssrefore there is no difference between 
26 


cyclic existence and Nirvana for him. 


A powerful mind is one which has the property of not 
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regressing (avaivartika). Moreover, since neither the 
suffering which the afflictions bring about nor the pains 
of birth, old age, sickness, and death harm a Bodhisattva, 
he finds no difference between cyclic existence and Nirvana. 
(CST D £.103b, P £.113b). 

The questioner asks: After acquiring the initial 
intention, why do Bodhisattvas usually appear as powerful 
persons? (CST D ££.103b-104a, P £.114a). In response 
Aryadeva poses the following rhetorical question: 

23. Why shouldn't someone who in 

all lifetimes is born precisely on 

account of control over mind become 

a ruler over the entire world?*/ 
Moreover, he argues: 

24. Even in this world some superior 

beings appear greater than [other] 

superior beings. Therefore you ought 

to understand that the Tathagata's 

inconceivable power certainly exists. 

Just as the brahmin is considered the best of all the 
castes, the state of neither conception nor non-conception 
(naivasamjhanasamjnayatana)*® is considered the best place 
of birth, Meru is held as the best of all mountains, and 
the universal monarch as the best of all kings, omniscience 
therefore is thought to be the best of all types of 


knowledge. Furthermore, from the best of causes comes the 
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best of effects. From the great deeds of the Bodhi- 
sattvas come the Tathagatas (CST D £.105a-b, P £.116).°? 

A few questions remain after this lengthy discussion 
of the Bodhisattva's career. Why, the questioner asks, 
do sentient beings primarily fear the Mahayana, and why 
do they not respect those distinguished by the powers 
just mentioned? (CST D f£.105b-106a, P £.116b). “Aryadeva 
categorizes those who fear the Mahayana as weak and as 
fools. He concludes this chapter by saying: 

25. Just as fools fear the very profound 

teaching, so the weak greatly fear the 


30 


most excellent teaching. 
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CHAPTER V 
NOTES 


tcf. rGyal tshab, bZhi brgya pa'i rmam bshad legs snying 


po, chapter 5, p.1: dman pa'i rigs can rnams 'khor ba la 
skyo nas thar pa don du gnyer zhig / theg pa chen po'i 
rigs can rnams snying rje chen po bskyed de sangs rgyas 
don_du _dnyer ba'i rpyu ‘di dag gang las rnyed ce na / 


"Someone asks: Where can reasons be found for those who 
have an inferior lineage to become disgusted with cyclic 
existence and seek liberation and for those who have the 
Mahayana lineage to produce great compassion and seek to 
become a Buddha?" 
The fourteen unexplained points (caturdagavyakrtavastiini) 
consist of the four positions of the tetralemma being 
applied to the question of coupling the world with the 
description ‘eternal’ or 'finite', the Tathagata with 
‘existence after death,' and reducing the relationship 
between ‘life-force' (jiva) and 'body' to terms of 
identity or difference... 

In the Pali canon see Digha, I, pp.187-188; Majjhima, 
I, pp.157, 426, 484; samyutta, III, pp.213-216, 258; 
Ssamyutta, IV, pp.286, 391-392; Samyutta, V, p.418. 

Cf. Ratnavali, Il, v.6, vv.8-15 and MMK XXVII v.1, 
vv.15-20 on eternality and the individual, v.2, vv.21-28 


on finiteness and the world, XXII vv.13-16 on the Tathagata's 
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existence after death, and XXVII vv.4-8 on the identity 
or difference between the seif and appropriation (upadana). 
Cf. also Lamotte Traité, I, pp.154-158, 421-423, 529; 
Traité, III, pp.1682-1683. ‘Traité, I, p.154 note 1 


prevides additional references. 


sRed mda' ba, dBu ma bzhi brgya pa'i ‘grel pa, p.54 adds: 


dri ba po rnams zab mo'i_ snod ma yin pas rtag chag dang 
bral ba'i stong pa nyid kyang ston par mi mdzad do / 


"Because the questioners were not vessels for the profound 
[teaching] , he did not teach Emptiness, which is free 

from the extreme views, eternalism and nihilism." He 
cites a passage from the Ratnavali in support of this 
position: 

‘jig rten mtha' dang ldan nam zhes // 

zhus nas rgyal ba mi _ gsung bzhungs // 

pang phyir de ltar zab mo'i chos // 

stod min ‘gro la mi_gsung ba // 


"After he was asked if the world had an eek. the Jina did 
not speak, since he does not talk about the profound 
doctrine to sentient beings who are not [fit] vessels." 

The passage which Red mda' ba cites corresponds to VV. 73cd 


and 74ed in Tucci's edition of the Sanskirt text: 


nivrtes tena lokasya nopaity Unatvam arthatah / 
e r:] 


antavan iti lokas ca prstas tusnim jino ‘bhavat // 


oo 


ae 4 : 
sarvajna iti sarvajno budhais tenaiva gamyate / 
yenaitad dharmagambhiryam novacabhajane loke // 
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"Consequently the depletion of the world is actually 
implied because of the cessation of activity. And when 
asked whether the world had an end, the Jina was silent. 
Since he did not speak about this profound doctrine to 
people who werenot [fit] vessels, therefore the wise 
know that the All-Knowing One is omniscient." 

Aryadeva and Nagarjuna take the position that 
although the Buddha was omniscient and knew the answers, 
he did not respond to his questioners because he knew 
that a reply would not help them attain liberation. This 
is one interpretation of the Buddha's silence that 
Jayatilleke discusses in Early Buddhist Theory of Knowledge, 
pp.470-476. For other interpretations see Murti, The 
Central Philosophy of Buddhism, pp.36-65, Kaiupahana, 
Buddhist Philosophy, pp.40-41, 80. 153-161, and Robinson, 
“Some methodological approaches to the unexplained points" 
in REW 22 (1972) :309-323. 


SOE. Ruedayalit 1V.79e0: 


manah purvangama dharma manahsrestha iti $ruteh / 

. 7 7s ‘ 
“According to scripture it is said that ‘things are 
preceded by mind and mind is foremost'." 

The quotation is from Udanavarga XXXI 24ab: 
manah purvangama dharma manahsrestha manojavah la) 


Cf. Dhammapada V.2ab and Gandhari Dhammapada XIII.2. 


The example comes from the UpayakauSala Sutra. See Mark 


Tatz, ‘'Candragomin and the Bodhisattva Vow" (Ph.D. 
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dissertation, University of British Columbia, 1978), 
pp.387-391 on the use of this example and other examples 
of skill in the techniques for liberation in Indian and 
Tibetan literature. 

See also Lamotte, La Somme du Grand Véhicule (Louvain: 
Bureau du Museon, 1938), p.42*. 
ONagarjuna in the Ratnavali, after enumerating all the 
actions which generate the merit that produces the thirty- 
two major marks of a universal monarch (II, vv.77-95), 
says in the first verse of chapter three that all the merit 
that produces these marks is insufficient to produce a 


Buddha's marks, for they arise from "inconceivable merit" 


(bsod nams bsam gyi mi khyab). 


‘this agrees with the stages given in the Dagabhumika 


Sutra, p.12 Cf. MA L.4cd-5ab. 
Sy and P have: sems can gcig 'dul po ‘'someone who trains 
a single sentient being," but C and D have a variant 


reading: sems bskyed bcug "make someone produce the 


v 
intention." All the editions of CST favor the reading of 


Nand P: yang gang zhig sems can gzhan gcig pu byang chub 
kyi_ phyir ‘dul bar byed cing..."And someone who trains just 


one other sentient being for enlightenment..." Red mda' ba, 


dBu_ ma bzhi brgya pa'i ‘grel pa, p.58 gives sems bskyed bcug 


as_a gloss on ‘dul bar byed: ga‘ zhig gis byang chub kyi 


don_du_sems can gcig pu zhig sems bskyed du bcug ste ‘dul 
bar byed na / “Someone trains a single sentient being for 
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the purpose of enlightenment, i.e., makes him produce 
the intention." 


7 akanistha (Pali: Akanittha) is the fifth and highest 


of the pure realms (uddhavasa) in the sphere of subtle 
matter (rupaloka). See Digha, III, p.237. The 
Abhidharmakoéavyakhya, II, p.527 says: tasmad urdhvam na 
punah sthanam asti / ata eva jyesthabhutvad akanistha 
anyeee / "There are no realms above it. For that very 
reason, and because it is the best, it is called 'none- 
Lower' (akanistha). 

0c, Asta, pp.62-70. 
Red mda' ba, dBu_ ma bzhi brgya pa'i 'grel pa, p.58 offers 
the following suggestions to prospective teachers: 

dang por rang la dad par bya ba'i phyir slob ma la sbyin pa 
snyan par smra pa la sogs pa yis sri zhu bya zhing / dad par 
syur pa na phyis skal pa dang ‘tshams pa'i_ gdams pa dang rjes 
Ssu_gzung bar bya ste / "At first he must indulge the 


ll 


student with gifts and kind words, etc., in order to create 
trust in himself. Once trust exists, he must help him with 
advice and instruction appropriate for his mental capacity." 
12 ce Samyutta, I, p.136; Majjhima, [, p.487, and compare 
Ratnavali 1.74-77, I1L.18-20. 

According to the Sikssamuccaya (p.67) teaching the 


doctrine of emptiness to those who are unprepared to receive 


it is a great sin (mulapatti). 
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13nuddhaghosa's Visuddhimagga (III, p.87ff.) offers 
similar advice. 
tothe samgrahavastuni include generosity (dana), gentile 
speech i pis aacenad , service for others' benefit 
(arthacarya), and striving for a common goal (samanarthata). 
See Ratnavali II.33. 

Digha, III, p.152 links the Tathagata's use of these 
ways of attracting followers with two of thirty-two marks: 
webbed hands and feet (jalahatthapdada) and soft and tender 
hands and feet (mudutalunahatthapada) . However, Ratnavali 


IIl.79 links them with only the first: 


sbyin dang snyan pa'i tshig dang ni / 
phan dang don gcig spyod pa yis / 
dpal ldan phyag sor dra ba yis / 
'brel ba'i phyag ris can du 'gyur / 


"Through gifts, gentle words, beneficial uniform conduct, 
one will have hands whose splendid fingers are connected by 
webs." 
The PatcavimSati also includes a discussion of the 
samgrahavastuni in its treatment of the thirty-two marks 

: 


(Conze, The Large Sutra on Perfect Wisdom, pp.578-580, 586, 


664-665). 


tS conze, The Large Sutra on Perfect Wisdom, p.176 n.3 says: 


This cognition is mentioned on p.210 as the fifth of the 
powers of a Tathagata. Through it the Tathagata, and also 


to a lesser degree the Bodhisattva, knows to what extent a 
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a person's spiritual faculties, or organs, are developed, 
whether they are dull or keen, and which one of them 
predominates. This knowledge helps him to save beings." 


16ce, Asta pp.234-235 and Pancavimgati, pp.40-42. 


7 the elimination of the substratum for continued exis- 
tence (upadhi, Pali: upadi), i.e., the aggregates, 
characterizes Nirvana without substratum (nirupadhigesa, 
anupadhigesa) . See Anguttara, IV, p.118, Digha, II, p.140. 

Kalupahana, Buddhist Philosophy, p.70ff. examines the 
Pali canon's account of the two aspects of Nirvana. 
Candrakirti in PP 519.6-520.9 (Stcherbatsky, The Conception 
of Buddhist Nirvana, pp.183-185; Sprung, Lucid Exposition 
of the Middle Way, pp.247-248) presents his views on this 
distinction between Nirvana with substratum and without 
substratum. According to PP 497.4-8 the proper apprehension 
of emptiness brings about Nirvana without substratum. 


May, Candrakirti Prasannapada Madhyamakavrtti, p.232 
n.812 cites additional references. 
18.06 five superknowledges (abhijna, Pali: abinna) are: 
magic powers (rddhi), the divine eye (divyacaksus) , the 
divine ear (divyasrotas), knowledge of others' thoughts 
(paracittajnana) , and remembrance of past births 
(purvanivasanusmrti). 

Cf. Lamotte Traité, I, pp.238-333, and IV, p.1809f£. 


For additional references see Dayal, The Bodhisattva 


Doctrine in Buddhist Sanskrit Literature, pp.107-108. 
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Ratnavali V.81 also associates possession of the 


five superknowledges with helping sentient beings: 


tshe rabs kun tu rjes 'brang ba'i // 

mngon shes Inga po thob par shog // 

sems can kun la rnam kun tu // 

rtag tu phan bde bgyid par shog // 

"May I obtain the five superknowledges 

throughout all lifetimes. May I always 

provide benefits and happiness in every 

way to all sentient beings." 
) candrakirti's commentary (D £.10la-b, P £.110a-b) cites 
an abbreviated version of the Kukkura Jataka (Fausb¢g1l, 
pp.175-178). The Bodhisattva, reborn as a dog, prevents 
an angry king from slaughtering all the city dogs and 
instructs the king in Buddhist teaching so that henceforth 
the king protects the lives of all sentient beings within 
his kingdom. 

While the Pali version of the Kukkara Jataka attri- 


butes the Bodhisattva's birth as a dog to the maturation 


of his past karma, Candrakirti says: byang chub sems 


dpa’ _‘ga' zhig tu _khyi rnams la ma 'ongs pa'i gnod pa 
dag rig par byas nas khyi'i skyes gnas su zhus so // 


“Once the Bodhisattva knew that in the future harm would 
come to dogs, and he was reborn as a dog." 
20, Bodhisattva practices generosity throughout all the 


Stages of his career, but Dagabhimika Sutra, p.20 and 
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Ratnavali V.42 especially recommend the practice of 
generosity to a Bodhisattva on the first stage of the 
path. See also Lamotte, Traité, V, p.2388. 
2lcce Lamotte, Traité, Il, pp.697-698 on the gift of 
teaching, pp.698-7060 on the gift of material goods, and 
p.700 on the gift of security. On the relation of giving 
to the other five perfections, see p.750ff. 
22nicha, III, pp.258-259 lists the eight bases for giving 
and the eight rebirths that result from giving gifts. See 
also Ratnavali I.17 and 19, and Suhrilekha v.6. 

Compare MA I[.11 and commentary in which Candrakirti 


compares people who give only because it is in their own 


“7 
best interest to traders, and SS and Vasu's commentary, p.13. 


23R6d mda’ ba, dBu_ ma bzhi brgya pa'i ‘grel pa, p.64 


explains: de ltar bsod nams kyi phung po mtha' yas pa nye 
bar_ bsags pa'i byang chub sems dpa' gang la sngar so so 
skye bo'i gnas skabs su byas pa'i sdig pa cung zad yod pa | 
nyid kyang dge ba stobs chen pos zil gyi mnan pas ‘bras 

bu _‘byin nas su _yod pa ma yin te / "Although there is a 


small amount of evil that had been committed earlier when 
the Bodhisattva--who has [now] accumulated an unlimited 
quantity of merit--was an ordinary person, it is unable to 
produce any effect, since the great power of his virtue 
overwhelms it." 

24candrakirti's commentary (D £.103b, P £.113b) quotes 


Suhrllekha v.43 with a variant reading of cd: 
* 
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lan tsa srang ‘gas chu ni nyung ngu zhig // 

ro sgyur bgyid kyi ganga'i rlung min ltar // 
de bzhin sdig pa'i las kyang dge ba yi // 

rtsa ba chung dang che yangs la mkhyen bgyi // 
"Understand that just as an ounce of salt 

will change the taste of a little water, but 
not the river Ganges, bad karma will not 


affect small or vast roots of virtue." 


Cf. Red mda' ba, dBu ma bzhi brgya pa'i ‘grel pa, p.64: 
de bzhin sdig pa'i las ni chung ngu yang // 
dge ba'i rtsa ba yangs la mkhyen par mdzod // 


"So understand that even a small amount of 

bad karma does not affect vast virtuous roots." 
This quotation of 43cd agrees with the version contained 
in the Cone and Peking editions of this text. 
4 See Ratnavali IIIL.21-26 in which Nagarjuna suggests that 
a Bodhisattva's equipment of merit (punyasambhara) and 
knowledge (jhanasambhara) enable him to remain in the world 
without experiencing physical or mental pain. 
40ce. Ratnavali 1.64 and MK XXV.19-20. 
27 The Da$abhumika Sitra (pp.21-22) reports that a Bodhi- 
sSattva on the first stage of the path usually becomes a 
powerful king who protects Buddhist doctrine. The fifth 
chapter of the Ratnuavali (vv.41-60) also, in tracing the 
ascension of a Bodhisattva's career through the stages of 
the path, depicts him as becoming an increasingly more 


powerful and influential monarch in the divine spheres. 
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280he sphere of neither conception or non-conception 


(naivasamjnanasamjnayatana, Pali: nevasanhanasafnayatana) 
is the sect sphere of the gods who dwell in the formless 
realm (arupavacara). See Digha, III, p.224, 262; 
Majjhima, I, pp.41, 160; III, pp.28, 44. See also AKV, 

I, pp.152-153 (KoSa, I, pp.220-221) and AKV, IV, p.1138 
(Koga, V, pp.143-144). 

-°candrakirti mentions this origination of Tathagatas 

from Bodhisattvas in greater detail in MA (pp.3-6). 


30ce. Ratnavali 1.39-40, 76-77, 79. 


CHAPTER VI 
SHOWING THE METHOD FOR ABANDONING 
THE AFFLICTIONS 


In chapter six Aryadéva addresses the problem of 
eliminating the three poisons (trivisa) : desire (raga), 
hatred (dvesa), and confusion (moha). He considers 
these three afflictions (kleSa) as impediments to the 
Bodhisattva's career, since they prevent people not only 
from doing what is in their own best interest, but from 
benefiting others as well. In this chapter Aryadeva 
exposes the harmful and pervasive nature of these 
afflictions, which are the root of all non-virtuous 
(akuSala) actions, and offers his own advice on the 
proper antidote for each of these poisons. 

A Bodhisattva must endeavor to rescue all sentient 
beings from the cycle of birth and death. What is the 
reason for rebirth? The afflictions and karma bring about 
rebirth. For this reason those who undergo religious 
training (vineya) must prepare to cut off completely 
afflictions and karma. If this is so, someone objects, 
then why allow people who adopt the religious life 
(pravrajaka) the enjoyment of fine dwellings, food and 
clothing? These things all give rise to pleasure, and 
desire will increase because of pleasure. Therefore 


people who adopt the religious life should follow an 


arduous path, as do the Jains. We think of the Jains 

as ascetics (tapasvin) because they expose themselves to 
the wind and sun, to heat and cold, and they endure the 
pain of plucking out all the hairs of the body, and so 
forth! (c8T D ££.106b-107a, P ££.117b-118a). 

Aryadeva agrees that pleasure will increase desire, 
but he doubts that severe asceticism is the proper oeh 
to take. He suggests that it will lead only to pain 
and anger. He says: 

1. Desire increases because of stedeize, 

and hatred increases because of pain. 

Why is a happy person not an ascetic, 

and why is an unhappy person an ascetic? 

Since pleasure increases desire, and if we repudiate all 
sources for experiencing pleasure, then why shouldn't we 
repudiate all sources for experiencing pain, inasmuch 

as they increase hatred? Why don't ascetics experience 
pleasure, and why do they experience only pain? The 
flames of both afflictions, desire and hatred, torment 


ascetics. The superimposition (adhyaropa) of the 
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characteristics 'pleasant' and 'unpleasant' produces desire 


or hatred. Though we experience sense objects as pleasant 


or painful, it is not logically possible that desire 


arises in reality, for it would follow then that it would 


arise even in those who are free of desires (vairagya) . 
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The Buddha taught the qualities of asceticism 
(dhitaguna)? and penance (samlekha) + so that people 
whose dispositions are jae ended by desire might 
counteract their enjoyment of pleasurable experiences. 

But he allowed people whose dispositions are influenced 
by hatred to enjoy fine dwellings, etc., as a means of 
overcoming their hatred. We consider the Buddha an 
ascetic, since he has the power to subdue all these 
afflictions through his skill in the methods for liber- 
ation. However, these afflictions constantly torture 
non-Buddhists, and therefore they are not true ascetics 
(cSt D £.107a-b, P £.118a-b). 

Aryadeva identifies the actions that are associated 
with each of these afflictions: 

2. The action of desire is accumulation; 

the action of hatred is discord. The 

action of confusion sustains [both] ~ 

just as wind sustains all the elements. 

The opponent concedes that there are methods for 
removing the afflictions, but why, he asks, must they be 
removed (CST D£.109a, P £.120 a)? Aryadeva replies 
that these afflictions cause pain: 

3. Desire is pain on account of 

separation [from the desired object] . 

Hatred is pain on account of a lack 

of power .° Confusion is pain on account 


of a lack of understanding. 
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Desire becomes painful when the desired objects cannot 
be acquired. Hatred becomes painful when one cannot 
triumph over someone else who is more powerful. Ignor- 
ance becomes painful when the subtleties of things 
(dharma) are not understood (C81 D £.109a, P £.120a). 

The opponent inquires: Is there any connection 
between desire and hatred in the same way as we observe 
a connection between confusion and both desire and 
hatred (CBT D £.109b, P f£.120b)? Aryadeva responds that 
desire and hatred are mutually incompatible: 

4. In the same way as we observe that 

there is no connection between phlegm 

and bile, we observe that there is no 

connection between desire and hatred. 

Both desire and hatred may characterize a student's 
disposition. Aryadeva Suggests that an experienced 
teacher will recognize which character trait dominates 
and will then apply the appropriate countermeasure so 
that its malign influence will cease. He says: 

D3 [ A student under the influence of ] 

desire should be treated like a servant, 

Since harshness is an antidote to it. 

L A student under the influence of ] 

hatred should be treated like a king, 


Since kindness is an antidote to it. 
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Students whose dispositions incline towards desire 
should be bound into service like slaves, since harshness 
is an antidote to desire. If they are treated unkindly, 
there will be no occasion for desire to arise. On the 
other hand, students whose dispositions incline towards 
hatred should be treated like lords, since kindness 
is an antidote to hatred. If they are given abundant 
food and clothing, there will be no occasion for hatred 
to arise (cSt D f.11l0a, P £.121la-b). 

Each affliction may torment a single individual in 
the course of a day. Aryadeva says: 

6. At first confusion arises, in the 

middle hatred arises, and in the end 

desire arises. Gradually throughout 

the day all three arise. 
Early in the morning, while people are still sleepy, 
ignorance predominates. In the middle of the day, the 
cycle of pain that hatred sets in motion onerates, for 
the pain of hunger and thirst provokes anger. Later in 
the evening, after fatigue has passed, and the senses 
have been appeased, desire arises (c8T Df, LLOb; 2° £2, 
121b-122a). 

Aryadeva warns of the deceptive nature of desire: 

7. Desire--which is an enemy -~’ appears 

as a friend. Consequentiy you do not fear 

it. But shouldn't people especially repudiate 


a harmful friend? 
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People perceive each of the three afflictions differently. 
Desire, hatred, and confusion appear as a friend, an 
enemy, and a neutral party, respectively. Hatred approaches 
people as an enemy, and because it is appropriate for 
hatred to seem harmful, it is easy to protect ourselves 
from it. Confusion approaches people in a neutral manner, 
and because the mind has no confidence in it, it is easy 
to protect ourselves from ignorance. However, desire-- 
which is not a friend--approaches people as if it were 
a friend. Because desire damages a virtuous life- 
faculty (jivendriya)®, and because it is so harmful, it 
is necessary especially to protect ourselves from it 
(CST D tthe, PF 2.1220). 

How, the opponent asks, does desire arise (CST Di LLL, 
P £.123a)? Aryadeva replies: 

8. Desire arises from causes (hetu) and 

conditions (pratyaya). The desire that 

arises from conditions is easy to suppress; 

the other is not. 
Desire that arises from a cause has an identity inherited 
from past births, and the nature of its cause is a 
habitual tendency (anugaya)” towards desire. Someone 
inclines towards desire in this present life because a 
cause had been created in a past lifetime. Furthermore, 
the karma produced by someone who inclines towards desire 
in this present life will continue to exist even after 


the termination of his current lifespan. However, someone 
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may be inclined towards desire because of the influence 
of a bad friend. This desire has arisen from a parti- 
cular condition, and when the condition no longer exists, 
the desire also will not arise. But the other kind of 
desire is difficult to remove, since its root is deep. 
Consequently, great effort is necessary to eradicate 
it (CST Df£.1lllb, P £.123a-b). 

The same distinctions apply to hatred also. ‘Aryadeva 
says: 

9. Certainly, great evil is done 

while [someone is] steadfast in hatred. 

So through understanding the differences 

in kind in each case, the afflictions 

will cease. 

Now the opponent requests an explanation of the 
characteristics of ignorance (cSt D £.l12b, P £.124b). 
Aryadeva replies: 

10. In the same way as the bodily 

sense faculty (kKayendriya) dwells in 

the body, confusion dwells in all. 

Therefore by conquering confusion all 

the afflictions will be conquered. 

Things that have originated in interdependence (pratity- 
asamutpanna) are empty (Simya) because of the fact that 
they lack a nature of their own. The delusion that arises 
from conceiving these things to be real is the result of 


superimposing a real own nature on these things. Confusion 
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constructs and superimposes such distinctions as 
'pleasant' and ‘unpleasant' on the nature of things. 
Desire and hatred differ from confusion, but they arise 
in dependence upon it. In the same way as the visual 
sense faculty (caksurindriya , etc., while different 
from the bodily sense faculty, arises in dependence upon 
it, all other afflictions arise in dependence on confusion. 
All the other faculties will weaken when the bodily 
sense faculty weakens. Similarly, meditation on inter- 
dependent origination removes confusion, and without 
this as their basis all the other afflictions will cease! 
(C87 D ££.112b-1ll3a, P ££.124b-125a). 

How is ignorance to be abandoned the opponent asks 
(CST D fulisa, P £.125a) 7 Aryadeva answers: 

li. If interdependent origination 

were understood, ignorance would not 

arise. Therefore with every effort 

the very teaching here should be 

proclaimed. 
Just as if a sprout were to exist by its own nature, it 
would not be dependent upon conditions, similarly, if 
karmic constructions (samskara) were to exist by their 
own nature, they would not be dependent upon the aggre- 
gation of causes and conditions, namely, a seed and 
ignorance respectively. Consequently, when interdependent 


origination is perceived correctly, ignorance will cease. 


re 

When ignorance ceases, then desire, which depends upon 
it, will also cease (C81 D f£.113a-b, P £.125a-b). 

You talk about the method for removing desire, 
but how, the opponent asks, can we recognize which 
sentient beings are inclined towards desire (cSt D £.113b, 
P £.125b)? “Aryadeva replies: 

12. We perceive in a person who has 

desire characteristics such as these: 

someone who resembles a king, always 

enjoying himself, a donor, a gourmand, 

and immaculate [in dress] oe 

Now that you have described the characteristics 
of people who are inclined towards desire, the opponent 
Says, you ought to speak about the method for disciplining 
these people (C87 D f.11l4a, P f.126a). Aryadeva says in 
reply: 

13. The Buddhas say to someone who has 

desire: "Everyone should abandon fine 

Poads clothing, and dwellings, and 

remain constantly in the preuenes of 

a teacher." 
The Buddha prescribed twelve ascetic practices (dhiit aguna) 
for people who are influenced by desire. As an antidote 
for attachment to fine dwellings, he recommended living 
in the forest (aranyaka), living under a tree (vrksamulika), 


living in the open air, (abhyavakafika) , or living in a 
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cemetary (Smasanika). He recommended sleeping in a 
seated position (naisadhika) or being content with any 
available mat (yathasamstanika) as antidotes for attach- 
ment to fine beds. Begging for alms (paindapatika), 
eating at one sitting (aikasanika), and not eating food 
after the time to cease (khalu paScad bhaktika) are 
all antidotes for attachment to food. He advises people 
who are attached to fine clothing to wear only three 
robes (traicivarika), robes from a dust heap (paméukGlika) , 
or felt robes (namatika). By following this advice 
students will find themselves inclined towards Nirvana. 
Moreover, anyone who is under the influence of desire 
should remain near a teacher, since aided by a teacher's 
constant encouragement, he will curb his desires (c8T D 
f.114a-b, P £.126a-b). 

In the next few verses Aryadeva discusses hatred. 
He says: 

14. It is said that someone who lacks 

the power [to harm others] can only 

make an ugly face when angry, but someone 

who has the power, and is merciless, is 

far worse! 
Someone who has no power to harm others may frown when 
angry. However, someone who has the power to harm others, 
and is also merciless, is far worse, since taking life 


VA 
does far more damage (CST D f, A154,. 2 £..1274a): 
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Aryadeva reminds the opponent of the benefits 
of hearing abusive language: 

15. It is said that harsh words bring 

evil done earlier to an end. But while 

deluded, no one desires to purge his 
own sine? 
You become angry at hearing harsh words, but your anger 
towards someone else is the wrong attitude, since even 
hearing harsh words will bring bad karma that has been 
accumulated in the past to fruition. The exhaustion of 
bad karma leads to purity (CST DEL Spy. & £eiZ 7a). 

Moreover: 

16. What is unpleasant to hear does 

no harm by its own nature. Therefore 

what has arisen from conceptual con- 

struction is supposed to have arisen 

from something else. 
Harsh words do no harm by their own nature. If they were 
harmful by their very nature, wouldn't they then also 
harm the people who utter them? The harm arises from 
conceptual construction, for example, you say "He criticizes 
me.'' Therefore the harm exists in your very own conceptual 
construction, so why be angry at someone else (CST DP: fs kL Sb: 
ames Pen A 2D ie 

The opponent now argues that treatises on social 


/ 
mores sanction the punishment of abusive people (CST D £.115b, 
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P £.128a).*4 Aryadeva turns the question back at the 
opponent: 

17. In the same way as it is said 

that an abusive person will be 

punished, +? why won't someone who 

speaks kindly be honored? 

The opponent tries a different approach. Why, he 
asks, shouldn't we be angry at someone who reveals his 
criticism of us to another person (CST D £.1l6a, P £.128a)? 
Aryadeva responds: 

18. Even though you do not mention 


16. 
6 if someone else knows, 


[your] faults, 
it is wrong to be angry at the person 
who spoke [about them] . How much 
more so about talk that is incorrect: 
Even if such disparaging remarks as 'blind' or 'lame' 
are not made, others will know about these defects. If 
someone speaks the truth, it is wrong to be angry at him. 
It is even worse to be angry at someone who tells Lies, 
for this person will harm himself (c&T D ts 1Ll6a;.. 2 £.128b).+/ 
The opponent concedes that that may be true, but 
asks: Why shouldn't someone be angry at hearing abusive 
language from someone who is inferior to him (C8 D £.116b, 
P £.129a)? Aryadeva answers: 
19. There is no escaping the soc- 


called abuse from an inferior. 
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Therefore view whatever comes from 
an inferior as isolated and petty. 
There is no way to avoid hearing abusive language from 
people who delight in tormenting others. Everything 
that you might do would be in vain. If this person 
is content just to use abusive language, and not to 
beat or kill, you should be glad. Why resort to anger 
(CST D £.116b, P £.129a)? 
Why is is wrong, the opponent objects, to punish 
someone who abuses an innocent person (CST D f.1li7a, 
P £.129b)? Aryadeva denies that harming others is 
justified in this case. He attacks the opponent for 
even suggesting that inflicting punishment could be a 
virtuous action: 
20. Oneself does not have even the 
slightest virtuous quality because of 
harming others. Your admiration for 
an angry person who lacks virtuous 
qualities is just attachment. *® 
The opponent raises another objection. What intelli- 
gent person, he asks, would be patient with others who are 
abusive and are devoid of any virtuous qualities (c8t D 
£.117b, P £.130a)? Aryadeva questions the intelligence 
of anyone who would denigrate the virtues of patience. 
He says: 
21. If great merit were obtained 


effortlessly through patience, 7” 
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and if someone were to create an 
impediment to that, what fool is his 
equal? 
Furthermore: 
22. Anger is not generated towards 
those who are powerful and superior. 
Therefore why do you admire someone 

who is angry and oppresses others ?°° 

Now the opponent retorts that people will take 
advantage of a patient person, for they will assume that 
he would not retaliate. Therefore in order to avoid 
being held in contempt by other people, he argues, if 
the situation calls for an angry response, anger is then 
appropriate (CST D £.118b, P £.13la). Aryadeva disagrees: 

23. You should cultivate patience 

towards someone who is angry. It is 

just foolhardy for you to fear a 

situation for [accumulating] virtuous 

qualities. 
Patience is the proper antidote for anger. By concen- 
trating on a situation that might provoke anger and 
cultivating love (maitri) instead, a meditator will 
acquire eight virtuous qualities: Gods and humans will 
be fond of him, gods will protect him, ne will experience 
great pleasure, neither poison nor weapons will affect his 


body, his wealth will increase effortlessly, and after 
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his death he will be reborn in the heaven of Brahma-+ 
(cSt D £.118b, P £.131b). 

Nonetheless, the opponent points out, it is 
difficult for powerful persons to tolerate contempt 
from their inferiors, and consequently it is appropriate 
for them to inflict punishment (C81 Di £21194, Pt. 1324). 
‘Aryadeva reuiies that it is useless to attempt to quell 
all criticism. He advises his opponent that it would 
be better to ignore it. He says: 

24. Who, after putting an end to all 
contempt, goes on to the next world??? 
Therefore you should consider that 
[enduring] scorn is better than 
[retaliating with] evil.*? 

Aryadeva concludes this chapter by indicating the 
proper method for removing the afflictions: 

25. Afflictions never persist in the 

mind of someone who understands correctly 
the abiding, etc., of sone oasnese.- 
Consciousness depends upon the conditions of arising, 
abiding, and ceasing. However, because these three 
conditions have no nature of their own, consciousness 
also lacks a nature of its own and is thus like a magic 
illusion (maya). All three worlds, furthermore, are 
conceptual constructions and are empty. This is the 


f 
knowledge that destroys the afflictions (CST D f££.119b-120a, 
P £.132b-133a). 
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CHAPTER VI 
NOTES 


| compare the ascetic practices given in Digh }. ‘Le: pabee: 


Majjhima, I, p.342; Anguttara, I, p.295, II, p.206. The 
Buddha in Majjhima, I, pp.77-78 says that prior to his 
enlightenment he also followed some of these practices. 
+See the discussion between the Jain ascetic and the 
Buddha on this topic in Majjhima, I, pp.93-94. The 
Visuddhimagga, p.48ff. enumerates thirteen ascetic 
practices which meditators might undertake to acquire 
such qualities as having few desires and contentment 
(appicchatasantutthitadi) : wearing robes from the dust 
heap (pamsukula), wearing three robes (tecivarika), 
begging for alms (pind apatika) begging without inter- 
ruption from one house to the next (sapadanacarika), 
eating at one sitting (ekasanika), eating alms from one 
bowl (pattapindika) , not eating after the appointed time 
(khalupacchabhattika), living in the forest (arannika) , 
living under a tree (rukkamulika), living. in the open 
air (abhokasika), living in a cemetary (susanika), 
accepting whatever mat is available (yathasanthatika), 
and sleeping in a seated position (nesajjika). This 
same motive for practicing asceticism and the same thir- 
teen practices occur in the Vimuttimagea (The Path of 


Freedom, trans. N. Rk. Ehara, Soma Thera, and Kheminda 
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Thera, [Colombo: Weesuria, 1961] , pp.27-28). However, 
the sixth chapter of the Milindapanha gives the attain- 
ment of the six superknowledges (abhijna) as the moti- 
vation for undertaking these practices (p.359). 
The Suttas mention these thirteen ascetic practices, 

but never together in the same passage. Anguttara, 
III, pp.219-220 cites ten of these practices omitting 
only tecivarika, pindapatika, and sapadanacarika, and 
notes that the best motivation for engaging in these 
practices is to have few desires, etc. Cf. Anguttara, I 

8; Majjhima, I, pp.282-282, II, p.7 and III, pp.41-42. 


See also note 12 below. 


— — ° a. ~— 
4 OE. the Candrapradipasutra, quoted in the Siksasamuccaya, 
¢ 


p.354: 

yadi duh$ilan pasyesi parisayam bahun sthitan / 

samlekham ma prabhases tvam varnam danasya kirtayeh // 
¢ r é 


Lnewedae yadi calpeccah guddhah ‘sile pratisthitah / 
maitram cittam janitva tvam kuryah samlekhikim katham // 


"If you see many immoral people stamding in the assembly, 
you should not speak about penance. You should speak 

in praise of generosity. If there are people who desires 
are few, who are pure, and firmly grounded in moral conduct, 
then after generating benevolent thoughts, you should talk 
about penance." 


"cf. Satyasiddhi, 1, pp.303-304, Il, pp.282-282. 


= 


“yer 
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Scpy and P all read spungs ‘heap'; however in this 
instance, I've followed the commentaries of Red mda' ba, 
rGyal tshab, gZhan dga', and mDo sngags in reading 
dpung "army." The Sanskirt original of the 0§ likely 
had the term "bala," which has the dual sense of "army" 
and "power,''‘a double meaning that the one-sided trans- 
lation of dpung fails to convey. In Pali also bala 
has this double meaning. Dhammapada v.399 plays on both 
senses: 
khantibalam balanikam tam aham brumi brahmanam // 
"I call him-a eee whose So caneen is patience, whose 
army is strength.” | 
’See Anguttara, IV, p.145. This passage names lust as 


one of the enemies that someone must slay prior to 


becoming known as an arahant. Cf. Visuddhimagga p.163: 


eye ee eee . a NV 
yasma ragadisankhata sabbe pi arayo hata pannasatthena 
Nathena tasma pi arahan mato ti. Since the Lord slew 


all the enemies, beginning with desire, with the sword 

of insight, therefore he is considered an arahant. Lamotte, 
Traité, I, p.127 also explains the etymology of arhat 

as being derived from slaying (han) the enemies (ari), 

and identifies the enemies as the afflictions. 

8s ivendriya (Pati jivitindriya) is the faculty that 
sustains an individual's life from the moment of birth 

to the moment of death. This faculty is mentioned 


briefly in Samyutta, V, p.204 and its function described 
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in some detail in the Dhammasangani, p.l9 (trans. 
Caroline A. F. Rhys Davids, Buddhist Psychological 
Ethics, London: PTS, 3rd edition, 1974 p.16). 

See also AK II 10a which associates this faculty 

with the maturation of karma and AKV pp.151-154 (trans. 
LVP, Koga, I, pp.120-124). 
7 sensual desire (kamaraga) ranks first among seven 
habitual bead unease. See Digha, III, 254, 282; Anguttara, 
IV, p.9; Samyutta, V, p.60. See also Traité, I, p.113. 

The Wisudaineeda describes the habitual tendency 


of sensual desire in much the same manner as Candrakirti's 


Z a ee era 
CST, p.587: te hi thamagatatta punappunan kamaragadinam 
uppattihetubhavena anusenti yeva ti anusaya. "These are 


known as habitual tendencies, for because of their stead- 
fastness, they tend to recur again and again by being the 


cause for the arising of sensual desire, etc. 


10 Do sngags, dBu ma bzhi brgya pa'i tshig don, pp. 93-94: 


bye brag dbye na gang zag tu bden par ‘dzin pa'i rmongs 
pa ni nyon sgrib kyi rtsa bar ‘gyur ba dang / chos su 
bden par ‘dzin pa'i rmongs pa ni shes sgrib kyi rtsa bar 
‘jog pa'i_ tshul gzhung lugs chen po'i dgongs pa yin pas 
des chog par sems so // "Specifically, since the main 


intention of the text is to demonstrate how to put an end 
to ignorance which apprehends the individual as real, which 
is the root of the obscuration concerning the afflictions 


(kle$3varana), and the ignorance which apprehends things 
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(dharma) as real, which is the root of the obscuration 
concerning objects of knowledge (jeyavarana), this [namely, 


removing only ignorance] is considered sufficient." 


los, Satyasiddhi, I, p.296, II, p.273. 


l2mne same twelve ascetic practices occur in Asta p.387. 


See Har Dayal, The Bodhisattva Doctrine, pp.134-138 for 


for additional references. 


13cf. Satyasiddhi, I, p.296, II, p.273; Ratn@vali III.71. 


14 cee, for example, Manu Smrti, VIII.267-278. 


GE. Ariguttara, il, p.3, V, p.171; Samyutta, I, p.149, 


Uddnavarga, VII.1ff£., and Suttanipata, v.657 ff. 


16 oy following the commentaries of Red mda'ba, rGyal tshab, 


geZhan dga', and mDo sngags "Even though your faults are 


not mentioned" (khyod kyi smad_ bya ma smras kyang). 


‘/oe. Satyasiddhi, I, p.301, II, p.278. 


rGyal tshab, bZhi brgya pa'i rnam bshad legs bshad snying 
po, chap. 6, p.20 explains: "attachment to error" (phyin 


18 


ci_log la zhen pa). 


197 amotte Traité, II, p.865 says: "Le Bodhisattva qui exerce 


. . A ° fi. ° 
la patience a l'endroit des @tres obtient un mérite immense 


(apramanyapunya)." 


200, following the commentaries of gZhan dga'’ and mDo sngags 


“oppresses the weak (zhan)." Red mda' ba's and rGyal tshab's 
commentaries both read zhen pa, which makes little sense 


in this context and is likely an error for zhan pa. 
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tloe. Ratnavali. III.84-85. 


lha mi dga' bar ‘gyur ba dang // 

de _ dag kyang ni bsrung ba. dang // 

yid bde ba dang bde mang dang // 

dug dang mtshon gyis mi tshugs dang // 
'bad med par don 'thob dang // 


tshang pa'i ‘jig rten skye ‘gyur te // 


al te grol bar ma. ar kyang // 
byams_chos_ yon tan brgyad ‘'thob bo // 
"Even if liberation does not occur, 
Leve will secure eight qualities: gods 
and men will be benevolent; they will 
offer protection; much mental and physical 
pleasure will come about; poison and 
weapons will do no harm; wealth will be 
obtained effortlessly; and one will be 
reborn in the heaven of Brahma.” 

Cf. Anguttara, V, p.342, which lists eleven advantages 


gained by cuitivating love (metta). 
22 





Cf. Udanavarga XXIX.45: 


nindanti tUsnim aAsinam nindanti bahubhasinam / 


a< ry ¢ c 
alpabhanim ca nindanti nasti lokesv aninditah // 


"They criticize someone who remains silent. They criti- 
cize someone who speaks too much. They criticize someone 


who speaks too little. ‘There is no one among the people 
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who is not criticized." Cf. Dhammapada XVII.7, Gandhari 


Dhammapada XIV.4. 

23 -Gyal tshab, bZhi brgya pa'i rnam bshad legs bshad 
snying po, chap.6, p.15 says: gnod lan byas pas sdig 
pa_ bsags nas ngan 'gror ‘gro bas bdag ni / dgra ‘dul | 
ba sdig pa bsags pa las brnyas pa legs so snyam tu _sems 
pas brnyas pa bzod par bya ste / "One ought to endure 


contempt because it is considered better for oneself 

[to endure] contempt than to accumulate evil by subduing 
enemies, since after evil has been accumulated by doing 
harm in retaliation, one will undergo a bad rebirth." 

24k vyadeva discusses these three marks in Chapter fifteen 


/ 
of the CS. 


CHAPTER VII 
SHOWING THE METHOD FOR ABANDONING ATTACHMENT 
TO THE SENSUAL PLEASURES PEOPLE DESIRE 


In chapter seven Aryadeva draws attention to the 
suffering which people caught up in the cycle of birth 
and death repeatedly experience. Their attachment to 
the pleasures of sense objects, he points out, serves 
only to lengthen the period of bondage. He describes 
bondage in cyclic existence as a state of utter 
dependence and degradation, which human beings bring 
upon themselves through actions done in ignorance. In 
the previous chapter Aryadeva examined the role that the 
afflictions (klega) play in rebirth. In this chapter he 
focuses on the operations of karma for both afflictions 
and karma work together to keep this cycle of birth and 
death in motion. 

“Aryadeva opens his discussion cf cyclic existence 
by pointedly asking his opponent why he remains unafraid 
of this cycle of birth and death: | 

1. Fool! If there is no end at all to 

this ccean of suffering, why are you-- 

who are caught up in it--not afraid? 

This vast ocean of suffering stretches out in all ten 
directions from beginningless time.> The combined force 


of the fetters (samyojana)* of ignorance, pride, and 
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desire allow it to persist unchecked. The sixty-two 


9 disturb the ocean's surface, and it contains 


false views 
many whirlpools of birth and death. Why isn't someone 
who is trapped in this boundless and unfathomable 
ocean of suffering afraid (CST D £.120b, P ££.133b-134a)? 

Someone who is infatuated with youth, etc., the 
opponent replies, does not fear cyclic existence 
(CST D f.121la, P £.134a) .° Aryadeva reminds his opponent 
that youth is part of a recurring cycle: 

2. After it has passed, youth will again 

come to the forefront. People perceive 

even existing in this world as a struggle. 
We perceive that the period of youth in this present 
lifetime is brief, and consequently it is wrong to take 
pride in youth or to become infatuated with it. Youth, 
old age, and death each form part of a continual struggle. 
Birth and death supersede one another in a cycle that 


; 
’ (CST D £.121a, P £.134b). 


constantly repeats itself 

The opponent concedes that people come into the world 
because it is in their nature to do so, but even so, he 
argues, since this coming and going is natural, why fear 
it (CST D £.12la, P £.134b)? Aryadeva replies: 

3. You never go willingly into cyclic 

existence. What intelligent person is 

ye 


under another's control and is not afraid? 


At no time does anyone pass through the cycle of existence 
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and become reborn as a human being or as a god voluntarily. 
One proceeds through this cycle in dependence upon karma 
and the afflictions (CST D f.121b, P £.135a). 

Because of attachment to sensual pleasures in this 
present lifetime, the opponent suggests, someone may be 
unable to stop this passage. However, he may try to 
detach himself from this cycle in his next lifetime 
(CST D £.121b, P £.135a). Aryadeva disagrees. He insists 
that it is necessary to stop the operations of karma 
and the afflictions now, since they brought about birth 
in the past and will do so continuously if not checked. 

4. The future has no end; and as in the 

past you were an ordinary person in all 

lives, so you ought to act in such a 

way that this will not happen again. 

Is there an end to cyclic existence, the opponent 
asks, or not? If there is an end, he argues, then since 
it will cease automatically without any effort, any effort 
will be ineffective. But if there is no end, then since 
even if an effort is made, cyclic existence will not cease, 
so in this case also any effort will be ineffective. 

(c8T D £.122a-b, P £.136a). “Aryadeva denies that it is 
useless to try to put an end to cyclic existence. He 
asserts that when the conditions are right for imparting 
the teachings that will cause cyclic existence to cease, 


then it will cease. Otherwise it will continue. He says: 
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5. It is very difficult to find occuring 

the listener, the teaching, and the teacher.® 

Therefore, in brief, cyclic existence neither 

has an end, nor has not. 
The listener is that rare individual who has the good 
fortune of a favorable birth (ksanasampad) . ” Rare also 
is that teaching which concurs with the experience of 
truth. Even if these two conditions are present, the 
teacher's presence, upon which they depend, is still 
rarer. The Buddha appears in the world as rarely as an 


LO When the Three Jewels--The Buddha, 


udumbara flower. 
his community, and his teaching--are all present, it is 
possible to say that cyclic existence has an end, since 
then its end is seen. But when the Three Jewels are 
not present, it is impossible to say that cyclic exis- 
tence has an end, since its end is not seen then (C81 D 
f.123a, P f£.136b-137a).++ 

If both the teaching and teachers exist, then why, 
the opponent asks, doesn't an audience also exist 
(cST Dit iZ3ay. & £.197ay2"- Aryadeva answers that, 
despite the persistance of Buddhist teachings and teachers, 
most people still maintain the wrong views and will have 
to suffer the consequences. *? 
He says: 

6. People usually maintain the wrong 


positicns. Consequently most ordinary 


people certainly proceed to a bad rebirth. 
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The opponent admits that a bad rebirth provides no 
occasion for pleasure, since in a bad rebirth there is 
no leisure time, and there is much suffering. However, 
merit produces a good rebirth, and people enjoy a good 
rebirth because they are not subject to harm. Therefore 
he argues that no one should reject a good rebirth (CST D 
£.123b, P £.137b). Aryadeva denies that a good rebirth 
is desirable and that harm does not occur. He says: 

7. One experiences the maturation of 

evil on the earth as being only injurious. 

Therefore the wise see cyclic existence 

as similar to a place of execution. 

Even people born on earth or in heaven--both considered 
good rebirths--experience the maturation of bad karma. 
They may be born with defective limbs or in extreme 
poverty (CST D £2123b;,- PP £21375). 

If the wise compare cyclic existence to a slaughter- 
house, the opponent says, then why don't ordinary people 
abhor it (C87 D f.124a, P £.138a). Aryadeva responds 
that people who remain in cyclic existence are unable to 
discern the insanity of their actions. He says: 

8. If someone is insane because his mind 

is unstable, then what intelligent person 

would say that someone who remains in cyclic 


existence is not insane? 
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How do people stop the cycle of existence the 
opponent asks (ct D £.125a, P £.138b)? Aryadeva replies: 

9. After seeing the pain diminished when 

going, etc, has stopped, therefore an 

intelligent person directs the mind 

towards the exhaustion of all karma. | 
In the same way as the pain produced by the action of 
going ceases when someone stops walking, since the 
continuing force (avedha) of that past action has been 
exhausted, all pain will cease once all karma hae been 
destroyed. Therefore the wise seek to exhaust all karma 
and thereby attain Nirvana (HPS p.468, CST D£.125a4; 

P £.139a-b). 

Aryadeva informs his opponent that he should turn 
away in fear from cyclic existence, since all the casual 
operations of karma are never perceived. He says: 

lO. When the initial cause (adikarana) 

of even one effect is not perceived, then 

after seeing the extent of one Leffect] 

who wouldn't be frightened? 

When the initial cause of an effect--whether material 
(bhautika) or mental (caitasika)~4--is not perceived 
because of the fact that the world's activity (pravrtti) 
has no beginning, +? then after seeing the extent of a 
single effect what person would not be afraid (HPS p.468, 


/ 
CSTD t.125by P £.140a)7 


29 1. 

Moreover: 

ll. Every effect is not necessarily 

completed. But there is necessarily 

an end to the result. Why exert your- 

self on that account? 

Every effect that has begun necessarily ends in success 
or does not. But every effect that has been successful 
invariably is destroyed. Why does a fool exert himself 
for the sake of a result that invariably is destroyed 
soon. Therefore one ought not get caught in the net of 
cyclic existence, but rather strive for its destruction 
CHPS p.469, cst D £.126a, P £.140a-b). 

Also: 

12. Action is undertaken with effort, 

but the result is destroyed effortlessly. 

Even though this is true, you are still 

not free of attachment to action. 

Even if action is destruyed effortlessly, nevertheless, 
because it provides pleasure, the opponent argues, we are 
not free of attachment to it (HPS p.469, cst D £.126a-b, 
P £.14la). Aryadeva replies that all efforts to achieve 
such pleasure are in vain. He says: 

13. There was no pleasure in the past, 

and there will be none in the future. 

The present, too, is passing by. Why 


is there this exertion of yours? 
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First of all, there is no pleasure in a past cognition 
(vijnana) because it has already passed; nor is there 
any pleasure in a future one because it has not yet 
come into contact with pleasure. There is none also 
in the present because the present does not endure. 
Therefore all your exertion is in vain (HPS p.469, 
cST D £.126b, P f£.141a). 

That may be so, the opponent concedes, but surely 
we ought to do good deeds for the sake of enjoying 
heavenly pleasures (HPS p.470, CST D £.126b, P £.141a-b). 
Aryadeva retorts: 

14. Even eea frightens the wise in the 


l : : 
6 Rare is the existence 


same way as hell. 

that does not frighten them! 
Because of the fact that it produces various kinds of 
defilement (samkleSa), because of the fact that beings 
experience there the blazing fire of the afflictions, 
which originate because of sense objects, and also because 
of the fact that ignorance (moha) is present there, the 
wise shun heaven. It frightens them as much as hell does 
(HPS p.470, C&T D ££.126b-127a, P £.141b)! Aryadeva 
describes the pain of cyclic existence as overwhelming: 

15. If even a fool completely under- 

stood the pain of cyclic existence, then 


simultaneously with that thought he would 


be destroyed utterly! 
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The saints (arya) abhor cyclic existence because it is 
painful. If ordinary people (prthagjana) were able to 
understand this pain, then in that very instant their 
hearts would shatter into a hundred pieces. But because 
they do not understand this, they delight in cyclic 
existence. For the saints the pain of cyclic existence-- 
which they bear because of their firm intention (abhipraya) 
to beneete sentient beings through gratitude (krtajnata) 

: 

and great compassion--is no cause for anxiety; and 
therefore it cannot destroy them. However, because 
ordinary people cling to the view of individuality 
(satkayadrsti) and because they are incompetent in medi- 
tation, which is its antidote, they certainly would 
shatter into infinitesimal pieces if they were ever to 


17 (HPs p.470, 


comprehend fully the pain of cyclic existence 
cST D £.127a, P £.142a-b)! 

Furthermore, Aryadeva indicates the difficulty of 
passing from one good rebirth to another, for both pride 
and a lack of compassion will bring about a bad rebirth. 
He says: 

16. A sentient being who is not proud 

is rare. No proud person is compassionate. 

Therefore it is said that it is extremely 
rare to proceed from light to light. *® 


A proud person who engages in evil actions deserves 


our contempt, the opponent agrees, but what about a person 
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who is not proud and who follows the teachings in order 
to attain the pleasures of heaven (HPS p.471, cst D 
f.128a, P £.143a)? Aryadeva replies: 

17. It is said that someone who has 

turned away from sense objects in this 

world apprehends sense objects [in 

heaven]. For some reason this erroneous 

teaching is upheld. 
It is said that someone who repudiates sense objects in 
this world will be reborn after death in heaven in the 
gods' families and will once again experience pleasurable 
sense objects--that is a false doctrine? (HPS p.471, 
cST D£.128a-b, P £.143a-b). 

Aryadeva also criticizes people who amass merit 
so that they may be reborn into wealthy families: 

18. Wealth is the result of merit, but 

it must be protected constantly from others. 

Surely, how is something that must be 

protected constantly from others one's own? 

Moreover it is inadvisable to follow laws that are 
based on local or family customs, +? He says: 

19. The law conforms to whatever is the 

established custom among the people. There- 

fore it seems that the people are more 


powerful than the law. 
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The law concurs with whatever customs are well estab- 
lished among the people, for example, customs concerned 
with the marriage of a daughter. However, these 
customs vary at different times and in different places. 
They are not established through any nature of their 
own, ana therefore it is wrong to place trust in them 
(HPS p.472, CST D £.129a, P £.144a). 

No one experiences a pleasurable sensation without 
encountering a desirable sense object. Because people 
who do meritorious actions experience desirable sense 
objects as a result, therefore, the opponent argues, 
someone who desires sense objects should practice good 
conduct (HPS p.472, cSt D £.i29a,. P -£.144b5). Aryadeva says: 

20. Though a sense object is desirable 

because of its acquisition by virtue, 

that sense object is condemned. What 

is the point of acquiring something that 

is better to reject? 

A desirable sense object has the nature of the five 
desirable qualities (kamaguna) , namely, form, sound, 
smell, taste, and touch, and is acquired through virtuous 


a1 Sentient beings who seek liberation will vilify 


action. 
this sense object as if it were siteared with excrement. 
It is pointless to acquire something that is better to 


reject because of the fact that it is a source of harm, 


because of the fact that it is impermanent, impure, and 
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non-substantial, because of the fact that it does not 
lead to cessation (nivrtti), because of the fact that 
it produces such afflictions as desire, and because of 
the fact that it prolongs carelessness (pramada) 
(HPS p.472, CST D£.129a-b, P £.144b). 

Even if sense objects are condemned because a 
doctrine that sets up sense objects as its goal is useless, 
nevertheless since a kingdom brings pleasure to those 
who enjoy the taste of power, the opponent claims, one 
should accumulate merit in order to procure royal power 
(HPS p.472, cSt D £.129b, P £.145a). Aryadeva replies 
that those her aegis liberation have no need for 
temporal power. 

21. The law is useless for someone who 

has no need for power, and someone who 

strives only for power the people call 

a fool!~* 

The opponent then restates his argument for following 
good conduct. After seeing that rebirth in heaven and 
wealth and power result from spaeeicine good conduct, 
then what intelligent person who desires such rewards 
in the future would not do meritorious actions (c81 D 
£.130a, P f.145b)? Aryadeva responds: 

22. If you become attached to the 

teaching after seeing the future result, 

then why are you not afraid after seeing 


an end to the future [result] ? 


Zo7 
The consequence of attachment to the result is a bad 
rebirth. For this reason all attachment to the teaching 
with the intention of acquiring rewards in the future 
should be rejected. Surely, without attachment either to 
the teaching or its results one will attain Parinirvana 
(CST D £.130b, P £.145b). 

Moreover, 

23. Merit is in all respects like a 

worker's wages. How could those who 

do not desire even what is good do evil? 

A person who engages in such meritorious actions as 
giving, desiring to enjoy the effects of the merit in the 
future, is just like a laborer who works only for wages. 
The wise are not attached to the result even of virtuous 
actions which benefit both themselves and others. How 
could they do evil actions which would harm both them- 
selves and others (C&T D £.130b, P f£.145b-146a). 

In the concluding verses Aryadeva indicates that those 
who turn away from desirable sense objects and see all 
things as empty of any substantial nature of their own 
will escape the cycle of birth and death. He says: 

24. Those who see the world, which 

resembles a collection of machines (yantra), 

to be like illusory beings (nidy@purusa) ~" 


clearly attain the highest level. 
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Things such as a phantom woman conjured up by a magician, 
which cause defilement for ignorant people, the wise 
perceive as empty of own-nature (svabhavasinya) . Because 
they understand interdependent origination (pratityasan- 
utpada), they see sentient beings as having no real 
nature of their own, like machines or phantom beings. 
The wise escape cyclic existence, which originates from 
error (viparyasa), and arrive at the city of Nirvana, 
which transcends virtuous and non-virtuous karma (c8T D 
f.13la, P ff£.146b-147a). 

Furthermore: 

25. It is altogether impossible that 

those who are not delighted even with 

divine sense objects in the cycle of 

existence would delight in this world. > 
Attachment to sense objects causes fools to remain in 
the cycle of existence. But the wise are not attached 
to cyclic existence and delight neither in human nor in 
divine sense objects. Since they have analyzed well 
the own nature of things, they find no pleasure at all in 
cyclic existence. They see it as characterized by birth, 


7 
old age, sickness, and death (CST D £.131b, P £.147a-b). 
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CHAPTER VII 
NOTES 


l see Bhattacarya, "The Catuhgataka of Aryadeva" pp.86/7- 
¢ 


870 and Bhaskar, CatuhSatakam, pp.171-173 for trans- 


& 


lations into English and Hindi, respectively. 


25Lo bzang sbyin pa quotes this verse in his commentary 


on the Suhrilekha, bShes pa'i springs yi gi rnam bshad 
'phags pa'i dgongs pa kun gsal (Sarnath: Pleasure of 
Elegant Sayings Printing Press, 1971), p.64. See also 
Nagarjuna's Letter to King Gautamiputra, trans. Lo zang 
Jamspal, Ngawang Samten Chopel, and Peter Della Santina 
(Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass, 1978), p.39. 


3cE. Samyutta, II, p.178: 
namataggayam bhikkave samsaro pubbakoti na pannayati 


avijjanivarananam sattanam tanhasamyojananam sandhavatam 
samsaratam / ‘Monks, the beginning of cyclic existence is 
inconceivable, the point of its beginning is unknown to 
beings, obstructed by ignorance, bound by desire, who 

run on and wander about in the cycle of existence." 

Cf. PP 218.4-6 and May, Candrakirti Prasannapada Madhyam- 
akavrtti, pit70. 1sId50- 

‘These bonds (samyojana) include: the view of individ- 
uality (satkayadrsti), doubt (vicikitsa), attachment to 
rules and ritual (Silavrataparamar$a) , a sensuous desire 
(kamaraga), hatred (vyapada), desire for the world of 
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form (riparaga), desire for the formless world (artparaga), 
pride (mana), excitability (auddhatya), and ignorance 
(avidya). The first five, called the 'lower ones' 
(avarabhagiya) bind beings to the lower sensual realm; 
the latter five, called the 'higher ones' (irdhvabhagiya), 
bind beings to the two higher realms. 

See Pattcavimsati p.79 (Conze, The Large Sutra on 
Perfect Wisdom, pp.77-78); Satyasiddhi, I, pp.332-333, 339, 
II, pp.313-314, 319-320; PTSD s.v.; BHSD s.v. 

"The Brahmajalasutta, Digha, I, p.lff£., discusses these 
sixty-two views. 

ORed mda‘'ba, dBu ma bzhi brgya pa'i_'grel pa, p.79 and 
rGyal tshab, bZhi brgya pa'i rnam bshad legs bshad snying 
po, chapter seven, p.2 add "even though the faults of 


cyclic existence are many: ('khor ba'i nye dmigs mang yang). 


Cf. Anguttara, III, p.72 on the pride of youth and its 


antidote, the comtemplation of old age, disease, and death. 


Sor. Ratnavali II.41: 


durlabhah pathyavaktarah Srotaras tv atidurlabhah y 
tebhyo 'tidurlabhatama ye pathyasyagu karinah // 


"Rare are those who speak about what is beneficial, rarer 
are those who listen to them, but rarest are those who 
immediately do what is beneficial.'' The Tibetan version 


of &4led differs slightly: 


de dag bas kyang mi snyan yang // 
phan _ pa myur du byed pa dkon // 
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"Even rarer than those is someone who immediately 
does what is beneficial, even though it is unpleasant." 
2 according to Anguttara, IV, p.227 the sole favorable 
birth is to be born at a time when a Buddha appears in 
the world and teaches the doctrine. A person must be 
born in the central regions and intelligent enough to 
discern whether something is poorly stated or well 
stated. Anguttara, IV, pp.225-227 lists eight unfavorable 
births: birth in hell, as an animal, as a hungry ghost, 
as a long-lived god, in barbarian regions, among people 
who hold wrong views, as a fool, or at a time when no 
Buddha appears in the world. 

See also Suhrilekha v.63. Additional references to 


favorable and unfavorable births in Sanskrit and Tibetan 
literature occur in sGam po pa, Dam.chos yid bzhin nor bu 
thar pa rin po che'i rgyan (Rumtek:n.p., 1972) £.8aff. 


See also Herbert V. Guenther, trans., The Jewel Ornament 
of Liberation (Berkeley: Shambhala Publications, 1971), 
pp.14-29. 


MOce. Mahdvastu I, pp.233-234: 


udumbarasya yatha puspam dullabham 
kadacid utpadyati loke manava 
evam eva buddhana mahaya$ana 
kadacid utpadam tathagatanam. 
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"Q Brahmin youth, just as the udumbara flower rarely 
appears in the world, so indeed is the appearance of the 
greatly renowned Buddhas and Tathagatas." See also the 
discussion on this analogy for the rarity of Buddhas 
in the Lankavatara Sutra p.230 (Suzuki, The Lankavatara 
Sutra, p.199. 


llred mda’ ba, dBu ma bzhi brgya pa'i ‘grel pa, p.81l 


quotes MMK XXV.22ab: 
dngos po thams cad stong pa la // 


mtha' yod ci zghig mtha' med ci // 
"When all things are empty, why [speak of] not possessing 


an end or possessing an end?" 


12 according to Red mda' ba, dBu_ma bzhi brgya pa'i ‘grel pa, 


p.81 and rGyal tshab, bZhi brgya pa'i rnam _bshad legs bshad | 
snying po, chapter seven, p.5, the opponent says: gal te 
gesung rab enas pa de srid du dge ba'i bshes gnyen dang / 


de'i_ lung ‘bogs pa yod pas skye ba gzhan du srid pa zad pa 
la 'bad do zhe na / "If as long as the Buddhist teaching 
remains, a spiritual friend and his instruction exist, 
then one can strive to exhaust cyclic existence in another 
life." 
13 the Buddha specifically mentions two bad rebirths which 
result from holding wrong views in Majjhima, I, p.389: 
Miccadiditthassa kiio aham Seniya dvinnam gatinam ahhataram 
.. : ; Saget ee ee ae 
gatim vadami nirayam va_tiracchanayonim va. "Seniya, I 
say that there exists one of two rebirths for someone 


who holds wrong views: either hell or an animal." 
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l4ned mda’ ba, dBu ma bzhi brgya pa'i 'grel pa, p.83 has: 


"whether a material or a non-material effect" (gzugs can 


dang gezugs can ma yin pa'i ‘bras bu). 


See. Visuddhimagga p.517: 


Evam kamme vipake ca vattamane sahetuke, bijarukkadikanam 
va pubba koti na nayati, anagate pi samsare appavattam na 
dissati. 

"Thus while karma and [its] maturation proceed along 

with their causes, as in the case of the seed and the 
tree, no beginning is known, nor in the future cycle of 
existence is cessation seen." 

1OGods, too, are caught up in the cycle of existence and 
will fall from heaven once their merit is exhausted. See 
Digha, I, p.i7ff£. and Suhrllekha vv.69-75. 


tee -Guhel eine. ch 3% 


snang nas snang ba'i mthar thug mun pa nas // 
mun pa'i mthar thung snang nas mun mthar thug // 
mun nas snang ba'i mthar thug gang zag ni // 
bzhi_ ste de dag rnams kyi dang po mdzod // 


"There are four types of individual: those who proceed 
from light to light, those who proceed from dark to dark, 
those who proceed from light to dark, and those who proceed 
from dark to light. Be the first of these." 

The Buddna explains this classification in Samyutta, I, 


D760: 


Daliddo puriso raja // assaddho hoti macchari // 
kadariyo papasankappo//miccadiditthi anadaro // 
samane brahmane va pi // afifie va pi vanibbake // 
akkosati paribhasati/atthiko hoti rosako // 
dadamanam nivareti // yacamananam bhojanam re 
tadiso puriso raja // miyamano janadhipa // 

upeti nirayam ghoram tamo-tama-parayano // // 
Daliddo puriso raja // saddho hoti amacchari // 
dadati settha-sankappo // ab yaggamanaso naro // 
samane brahmane va pi // afine va pi vanibakke // 
utthaya abhivadeti // samacariyaya sikkhati // 
tadiso puriso raja // miyamano janadhipa // 

upeti tidivam thanam //_tamo-joti-parayano // // 
Addho ve puriso ean //_assaddho hoti macchari // 
kadariyo papasankappo // miccHadiditthi anadaro // 
samane brahmane va pi // atte va pi vanibakke // 
akkosati paribhasati // natthiko hoti rosako // 
dadamanam nivareti // yacamananam bhojanam // 
tadiso puriso raja // miyamano panama a 
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upeti nirayam ghoram // joti-tama-parayano // // 
Addho ve puriso raja // saddho hoti amacchari // 
dadati_settha-sankappo/ Abyaggamanasa naro // 
rar eciaaics 
samane brahmane va pi //_ anna va pi vanibakke // 
utthaya abhivadeti //_samacariyaya sikkhati // // 
rae 
dadamanam na _vareti // yacamananam bhojanam // 
tadiso puriso raja //_miyamano janadhipa // 
upeti tidivam thanan/ foti-joti-parayano-ti // // 
: 


td t 
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305. 
"Q King, a poor person who is without faith, selfish, 
miserly, evil-intentioned, holding wrong views, disre- 
spectful, who abuses and reviles recluses, brahmins, 
and others whe beg alms, a nihilist, wrathful, and 
refuses to give food to those who ask for it, such a 
person, O King, after dying proceeds to a terrible hell, 
going from darkness to darkness, O Lord of the people. 

O King, a poor person who has faith, is not seifish, 
who gives, is well-intentioned, not confused, who rises 
and honors recluses, brahmins, and others who beg for 
alms, who practices proper behavior, and does not prevent 
the donation of food to those who ask for it, such a 
person, O King, after dying proceeds to the divine realm, 
O Lord of the people. 

O King, a rich person who is without faith, selfish, 
miserly, evil-intentioned, holding wrong views, disre- 
spectful, who abuses and reviles recluses, brahmins, and 
others who beg alms, a nihilist, wrathful, and refuses to 
give food to those who ask for it, such a person, O King, 
after dying proceeds to a terrible hell, going from light 
to darkness. 

O King, a rich person who has faith, is not selfish, who 
gives and honors recluses, brahmins, and others who beg 
alms, who practices proper behavior, and does not prevent 
the donation of food to those who ask for it, such a person, 
O King, after dying proceeds to the divine realm, O Lord 


of the people." 
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1 See Majjhima, I, pp.388-389. 


ace khopan'assa evam ditthi hoti: imina'ham silena va 
o@ é 


vatena va tapena va brahmacariyena va devo va bhavissami 


devdiintaro va ti sa'ssa hoti miccHaditthi. "But if 
¢é¢ 
someone should hold such a view: ‘I' will become a god 


or one of the god's retinue because of this moral 
behavior, vow, austerity, or religious life'--this is 
a wrong view on his part." 
Cf. Anguttara, IV, p.54. 
Red mda’ ba, dBu_ma bzhi brgya pa'i ‘grel pa, p.86 and 


rGyal tshab, bZhi brgya pa'i rnam bshad legs bshad snying 
po, chapter seven, p.12 insert an objection: gal te sbyin 


20 


pa la sogs pa'i chos phyin ci log pa yin na / ‘ona 'jig 
rten na grags pa'i chos lugs kyi rjes su ‘jug par bya'o 
zhe na / "If such things as giving are in error, then 
one should follow the customs that are well established 
among the people." 


21oe wMK XVII.1L: 


dharmasya sadhanopayah Galelah karmapatha dees / 
phalam kamagunah panca dharmasya pretya ceha ca // 


"The ten pure paths of action are the means of realizing 
the doctrine. The five desirable qualities are the result 


of the doctrine after death and in this world." 


e2oe, Dhammapada v.73. 


2308, samyutta, III, p.142. 

& 
Seyyathapi bhikkave mayakaro va mayakarantevasi va mahapathe 
mayam vidamseyya // tam _enam cakkuma puriso passeyya 
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nijjhayato yoniso upaparikkhato rittakanneva khayeyya 
tucchakahneva khayeyya asarakatneva khayeyya // kitthi 
siya bhikkave mayaya saro // "Monks, suppose a magician 


or a magician's student should cause an illusion to 
appear at the crossroads, and an insightful person should 
see it, reflect on it, and correctly analyze it. It 
would appear to that person who sees, reflects, and 
analyzes it correctly that it is empty, worthless, and 
without substance." 

Cf£.also MMK XVII.31-32; MKV 46.1-7, 238.3-9, 330.4- 
oie ko ries 
24. Asta p.433. 
2208. acnawaed Lio: 
api divyesu kamesu_sa ratim nadhigacchati / 
ersnaksayarato bhavati buddhanam 6ravakah sada // 


"A disciple of the Buddha does not find pleasure even 


in divine pleasures, but always delights in the exhaustion 


1 


of desire." Cf. also Dhammapada v.187. 


CHAPTER VIII 
THE PREPARATION OF A STUDENT 


Chapter eight comes as a transition between the seven 
earlier chapters in which Aryadeva emphasizes methods 
for the accumulation of merit and the eight subsequent 
chapters in which he places the emphasis on methods for 
the accumulation of knowledge. In this chapter he offers 
the student advice on how to prepare for the transmission 
of the Buddha's profound teachings. The student must 
become fit to receive these teachings by eradicating the 
arflictions and by stopping all action that results in 
involuntary rebirth. These profound teachings, according 
to Aryadeva, refer to the fact that all things have 
originated in interdependence (pratityasamutpanna) and 
thus are empty of a real, substantial nature of their 
own (svabhavastnya) . Knowledge of these teachings brings 
about the tranquil state of Nirvana. 

Aryadeva directs his first remarks against people 
who maintain that it is impossible for themselves and 
others to remove desire, since the bondage of desire 
remains so attractive (CST D £.132a, P £.147a). He 
says: > 

1. in the same way as friendship between 


people who disagree does not last long, 
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desire does not last long when the 

fault of all [things! is understood. 
The mind superimposes the qualities of friendship on 
agreeable people, but not on those who are disagreeable, 
Since the fault in that is understood. In the same way 
as friendship does not last long between people who 
oppose one another, how is it possible that a yogin 
would not be free of desire, since he understands the 
fault of external and internal things (CST D £.132b, 
P £.148a)? 

Moreover, Aryadeva points out that people's reactions 
to any given object will differ: 

2. Some are attracted to it; some hate 

it; and some are confused by it. There- 

fore desire is without a [reall object 

(nirarthaka). 
Desire arises in dependence upon an attractive object. 
But this attractive object is not established by virtue 
of its own-nature (svarupasiddha), for every object that 
attracts one person repels someone else. If it were 
attractive by its very nature, then it would be so at all 
times for all people. Since we do not observe this 
consistency, therefore desire for sense objects is empty 
because of the fact that it is not established by its 


own nature (HPS p.473, CST D f£.132b-133a, P £.148b). 
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Furthermore: 

3. The existence of desire, etc., is 

not found apart from conceptual con- 

struction (kalpana). What intelligent 

person would admit that it is real 

(bhutartha) and a conceptual construction? 

The Buddha said that desire, hatred, and ignorance origi- 
nate in conceptual construction (samkalpa). An incorrect 
conceptual construction (ayonigo kalpana) in regard to 
sense objects is the cause for the establishment of desire. 
These exist only when there iiss conceptual construction, 
just as in the case of a snake that is imagined (parikal- 
pita) to exist where there is a coiled rope. Someone 
who admits that desire, etc., is established by its own- 
nature must not admit that origination in dependence upon 
conceptual construction is contradictory to establishment 
by own-nature. If desire is real, then how is its exis- 
tence dependent on conceptual construction? But if it is 
dependent, then how is it real (HPS p.473, 61 D £.133a-b, 
P £.149a-b)? 

Desire has a nature of its own, the opponent argues, 
because it binds a woman and a man together, and they 
cannot escape this mutual bondage (HPS p.473, cSt 1G aes cep OS Bo 
P £.149b). Aryadeva replies that this bondage has no real 
existence of its own, for if it were existent by its very 


nature, then it would be impossible to sever it. He says: 
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4. The so-called bond between one 
person and another does not exist, as 
the severance of the bond with someone 
else would be impossible. 
Just as desire is not established by its own-nature, 
since it has originated in dependence upon conceptual 
construction, similarly there is no bond, by virtue 
of its own-nature, between one person and another, 
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since "woman" and "man" are not established by their 
snenaenee. The bond between one person and another 
is imagined, for if it existed by its own-nature, it 
could never be severed. Something that has a nature of 
its own cannot assume a different nature (HPS pp.473- 
474, CST D ££.133b-134a, P ££.149b-150a). 

If analysis (vicara) removes the afflictions, then 
why, objects the opponent, do we observe that most people 
do not conquer the afflictions (HPS p.474, c$T D £.134a, 
P £.150a)? Aryadeva's reply suggests that not all 
people understand the Buddha's profound teaching. But 
even doubting these teachings, he says, leads towards 
understanding and liberation from cyclic existence. 

5. Someone of little merit does not 

even doubt this teaching. Mere doubt 

would shatter cyclic existence: 

A fool repeatedly expresses erroneous views about the 


beginningless cycle of existence. Since he is conceptually 
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attached to things--which resemble reflections--, he 
considers the teaching of the emptiness of own-nature 
as a dangerous pitfall. Someone whose mental continuum 
(cittasantana) lacks the good roots that result in 
liberation through this teaching of emptiness will think 
in this way. Not even a single doubt about this teaching 
of emptiness arises because of his false sense of 
certainty. But if this person were to doubt: ‘Is this 
teaching so, or not?', then this mere doubt surely would 
shatter cyclic existence for him (HPS p.474, oft D £.134a- 
b, P £.150a-b).? 

Moreover, only fools disregard this teaching. 
Aryadeva says: 

6. The Sage said that someone who has no 

respect for a teaching that flourishes 

until liberation clearly is not an intel- 

ligent person. 

The opponent then asks: Are these things seen as 
empty for the sake of detachment (vairagya), or are 
they designated as empty by virtue of their original 
nature (prakrti) (HES: pe475; cSt D £3135a, P £.E51B). 
Aryadeva favors the latter view: 

7. What is not empty is not regarded 

as empty. The Tathagatas proclaim that 

from the wrong view, viz., "Let me attain 


t? 


; : boo oe 6 
Nirvana, there is no Nirvana. 
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L£ things that are not empty were visualized as empty, 
then Nirvana would be attained by means of a wrong view. 
But the Buddhas do not explain Nirvana to an individual 
who holds a wrong view. They explain Nirvana only to 
someone who holds the correct view, i.e., things are 
empty of a nature of their own because of the fact that 
they have originated in interdependence (HPS p.475, cSt D 
f.135a-b, P £.151b)/ 

Then shouldn't you teach only the emptiness of own- 
nature, the opponent asks, since that is the ultimate 
teaching? No, the Madhyamikas reply, for it is impos- 
sible to teach the ultimate truth without first teaching 
the wordly (laukika) truth. Instruction that concerns 
wordly activity (pravrtti) must be given because this is 
the way to introduce ultimate truth. Instruction in the 
emptiness of own-nature also must be given because this 
is the cause that results in obtaining the bliss of 
Nirvana® (HPS p.475, CST D £.135b, P £.152a). “Aryadeva 
says: 

8. Worldly activity is proclaimed where 

there is the teaching that relates to the 

world. Withdrawal from activity (nivrtti) 

is proclaimed where there is the ultimate 

teaching. 

Worldly activity is proclaimed where a progressive method 


(krama), concerned with the activity of cyclic existence, 
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is taught in order to refute, with the sequence that 
begins with ignorance (avidya) and karmic constructions 
(samskara) , that things have no cause, an identical 
cause, or a dissimilar cause. Withdrawal from activity 
is proclaimed where the emptiness of own-iieture is taught. 
Because the emptiness of own-nature is understood as 
ultimate truth, a detached person puts an end to clinging 
(upadana), which has desire as its condition, and birth, 
old age, sickness, and death cease (HPS p.475, cSt D £.136a, 
P £.152a-b). 

If nothing exists on the level of ultimate discourse 
because all things are empty, the opponent objects, then 
it would follow that everything is non-existent. Since 
everything is non-existent, there would be nothing to 
do. Furthermore, since the agent, the action, and its 
result are all non-existent, there will be no liberation 
(HPS p.475, CST D £.136a, P £.152b)! “Aryadeva replies: 

9. You are frightened, thinking “What 

will I do? Everything is non-existent ."” 

If there were something that must be done, 

then this teaching would not be conducive 

to a withdrawal from activity: 
This ultimate teaching is conducive to a withdrawal from 
worldly activity because of the fact that everything is 
non-existent. Why isn't someone who wants to withdraw 


from worldly activity eager for the non-existence of 


i a 
everything that provides a basis for action (HPS p.476, 
cst D £.136b , P £.152b)? 

However, he cautions anyone who is attached to this 
teaching of emptiness: 

10. You are partial to your own jostetua 

and dislike someone else's pcsition. You 

will not attain Nirvana while there is no 

rest from quarreling: 

If you are attached to your own position and think that 
emptiness is best, and you detest others’ positions 

because you consider them false, then you will not attain 
Nirvana. Nirvana is not for someone who quarrels and 
opposes conciliation. Those who are impartial (udasina) 
obtain, by destroying attachment, the rest that has the 
unique flavor of unceasing bliss! (HPS p.476, cS D £;1306b; 
P £.153a). 

The opponent concedes that Nirvana is ultimate bliss 
(paramasukha), since it is the absence of all distress 
(upadrava). However, he argues that Nirvana is impossible 
to attain, for the methods given for attaining it are too 
difficult. On the other hand, cyclic existence is 
attained easily, without any effort, and therefore people 
persist in worldly activity (HPS p.476, cst D £.137a, 

P £.153b). Aryadeva disagrees, insisting rather that the 
laborious activity that cyclic existence demands makes 


rebirth difficult to attain. He says: 
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11. Nirvana is for someone who is 

inactive; rebirth is for someone who 

is active. Therefore Nirvana is easy 

to attain without worry; the other 

is not. 

if Nirvana is for someone who is inactive, why, 
objects the opponent, do you teach the importance of 
impermanence (HPS p.476, CST D £.137b, P ££.153b-154a)? 
Aryadeva answers that teaching about impermanence induces 
people to feel disgust for cyclic existence. He says: 

12. How can someone who is not disgusted 

by this world have respect (bhakti) for 

tranquility? It is as difficult to leave 

cyclic existence as it is to leave one's 

own house. 
People who feel disgust for cyclic existence respect 
Nirvana because it offers escape (nihsarana) from this 
cycle. Since they feel no disgust, the slow-witted are 
unable to leave cyclic existence, just as someone is 
unable to leave his own house, even though it is of 
little value, because of his difficulty in exhausting 
his excessive Aeeecmnee to it (HPS pp.476-477, C81 D 
£2137b, PF £1544). 

The opponent asserts that the wealthy, who enjoy 
the pleasures of the senses, may be unable to leave their 


homes and attain Nirvana, but it is appropriate for those 
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who are motivated by the pain of illness to leave the 
world (HPS p.477, c8T D £.137b, P ff.154a-b). Aryadeva 
denies that a desire to escape one's own individual pain 
provides the proper motivation for attaining Nirvana. 

He says: 

13. Some, tormented by pain, are seen 

to desire death. These, then, entirely 

on account of confusion (moha) do not 

attain the highest state. 

Some people, afflicted by illness, lose all attachment to 
themselves and commit suicide. If they were to eradicate 
all attachment to themselves after they had determined 
that cyclic existence is painful, then they would soon 
dwell in the bliss of Nirvana. But people who hold 
erroneous views never attain Nirvana on account of their 
ignorance (HPS p.477, CST D ££.137b-138a, P £.154b). 

If, by rejecting cyclic existence, one should strive 
only to attain Nirvana, where there is no aging or death, 
the opponent says, then teach meditation (bhavana). Why 
did the Buddha talk about giving and moral conduct 
(HPS p.477, cST D £.138a, P ££.154b-155a)? Aryadeva 
responds that the Buddha adapts his teaching to the needs 
and capabilities of each individual. He says: 

14. Giving is spoken of to low nature 

people; moral conduct, to middle nature 


people; and tranquility, to high nature 


people. Therefore always behave as a 
high nature person. tt 
Moreover, the teaching is gradual: 
15. Whoever understands that first 
demerit is rejected, in the middle 
self is rejected, and finally all 
is rejected is wise. ?? 
‘First all demeritorious actions must be rejected, since 


they are the cause of many errors. The self must be 


rejected next because it is not found to exist in any 
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of the five ways in relation to the aggregates (skandha), 


the elements (dhatu), or the sense bases (Ayatana). 
Finally all things must be rejected, for all attachment 
to the aggregates, etc., should be repudiated. A wise 
person attains Nirvana without any further clinging 
(CST D ££.138b-139a, P £.155b).14 

How, objects the opponent, ee this absence of 
clinging obtained? By seeing that all things are empty 
of own-nature the Madhyamikas reply. If things are 
limitless, the opponent contends, how can its domain be 
seen (CST D £.139a, P £.156a)? 
Aryadeva replies: 

16. It is said that whoever sees 

one thing sees all. The emptiness 

of one is precisely the emptiness 


of all.) 
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Whatever is empty of the own-nature of form (rupa) is 
empty of the own-nature of the other aggregates as well 
(CST D £.139a-b, P £.156a).*° 

If things should be rejected because they are empty, 
the opponent argues, then why is it said that a monk 
experiences the maturation of merit? This is contra- 
dictory (cSt D £.139b), P £.156b)! Aryadeva denies 
that there is a contradiction. The teachings seem 
contradictory only because they are addressed to different 
audiences. He says: 

17. The Tathagatas speak about attachment 

to good practices to those who desire 


17 To those wno desire liberation 


heaven. 
they will criticize it. How much more so 
Lattachment] to something else! 
Attachment to good practices, giving, etc., is appropriate 
for those who wish to accumulate merit. The merit 
acquired in this world brings about happiness in the next; 
a lack of merit results in unhappiness. The Buddha told 
this to people who feared a bad rebirth and were incapable 
of practicing meditation. But he did not tell this to 
people who sought liberation, since for them attachment 
to good practices is seen only as continuing the bondage 
of cyclic existence. They know that good practices must 


18 


be given up, just like the raft. It is even more 


appropriate to speak about: giving up bad practices (CST D 


E.i40a,. P ££,156b=157a). 
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If emptiness eliminates pain by removing attachment, 
then only the teaching of emptiness should be promulgated, 
the opponent contends. (CST D £.140b, P £.157b). Arya- 
deva disagrees, for it may be harmful to speak of emptiness 
in some cases. He says: 

18. Someone who desires merit should 

not speak about emptiness at all times. 

Doesn't medicine that is unsuitably 

applied become poison? 
A compassionate person who desires merit should not teach 
emptiness to sentient beings whose roots of virtue have 
yet to mature. The teaching of emptiness would be of 
na use to those people, just as if it were an unsuitable 
medicine. +? Whatever is most suitable to the mental 
development of sentient beings should be taught. Initially 
one should talk about how worldly things exist, since 
this provides an introduction to the teaching of emptiness 
(CST D ££.140b-141a, P ££.157b-158a). 

Furthermore, 

19. in the same way as it is impossible to 

make a barbarian understand in a different 

language, it is impossible to make worldly 

people understand [the truth] without 

references to worldly things .~° 
Just as a barbarian cannot understand a language that is 


different from his own and must be taught in his own 


SZ i 
language, similarly worldly people should be introduced 
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to the truth by referring to worldly things. 
using the conventions of the world, even an intelligent 
person would not understand that the own-nature of the 
ultimate is inexpressible. But introductory talks on 
how things exist on the level of worldly convention lead 
to the comprehension of things as being like magic 
illusions, and talk of things as illusory leads to the 
comprehension of the ultimate's inexpressible own-nature 
(CST D £.141a-b, P £.158b).7 

The use of the four positions (catuskoti) exemplifies 
this gradual introduction to ultimate truth. Aryadeva 
says: 

20. Existence, non-existence, [both] 

existence and non-existence, and neither 

are taught. Doesn't each one become 

what is called medicine according to the 

illness??? 
The Buddha spoke of existence to his disciples in order 
to remove the stain of seeing everything as non-existent. 
To some, in order to remove their conceptual attachment 
to existent things, he spoke of non-existence. In order 
to remove both views, he spoke of existence and non- 
existence. He spoke of neither for the sake of destroying 
conceptual proliferation (prapatica) in all respects 


/ 
(HPS p.478, CST D £.141b, P £.158b).** 


Even a limited knowledge of the truth brings its 
rewards. Aryadeva says: 

21. When one sees correctly, the 

highest state is attained ; when 

one sees a little, a good rebirth. 

Therefore intelligent people always 

direct the mind towards inner contem- 

plation (adhyatmacinta). 

Moreover, 

22. Even if someone who understands 

the truth does not attain Nirvana in 

this life, surely he will attain it 

effortlessly in the next life, in 
accordance with karma .7> 
Even if someone who is experienced in seeing the truth does 
not attain the end result of detachment in this life, 
nevertheless, he certainly will attain Nirvana in his 


26 If the fruit of 


next birth, in accordance with karma. 
an action does not ripen in this life, that action surely 
will bear fruit in the next life (HPS p.479, cst D PAasa, 
P £.160a-b). 

If knowledge of the truth exists, then why, asks 
the opponent, don't we see more liberated people (HPS p.479, 
681 D £.143a, P £.160b)? ‘“Aryadeva responds: 


23. The intended accomplishment of 


all deeds is rare. It is not the case 
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that Nirvana is absent in this 

world, but that those who are 

suitably disciplined and liberated 

are rare.*/ 

Not only is it rare to experience detachment, but it is 
difficult to ascertain whether everything that is under- 
taken will bear fruit, for reflection alone will not 
become fruitful. The accomplishment depends upon a 
combination of causes and conditions (hetupratyayasamagri), 
but this combination of causes is difficult to obtain 

and consequently the accomplishment of all deeds is also 
rare. Similarly, even though the Sugata's teaching exists, 
and people strive to attain Nirvana, nonetheless, by being 
deprived of spiritual friends (kalyanami tra) and because 
of the absence of correct attention (yoniso manasikara), 
people who are suitably endowed are rare. Consequently 
those who become liberated are also rare (HPS p.479, 

cST D £.143b, P £.161a). 

How is it possible to remove the multitude of 
afflictions that have been active over a long period of 
time the opponent inquires (HPS p.479, cst D £.143b, 

P f.l6la)? Aryadeva reply's furnishes an appropriate 
method for combatting desire: 

24. After hearing that the body has 

no good qualities, desire does not last 

for a moment. Wouldn't this very method 


exhaust everything.*°® 
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If the continuum of birth has been in operation 
since beginningless time, how, asks the opponent, will 
it end (HPS p.479, CST D £.144a, P £.161b)? Aryadeva 
answers this last question by usinz the example of a 
seed: 

25. In the same way as the end of a 

seed is seen--and its beginning is not-- 

birth does not arise because its cause 
is incomplete.*? 
We see the end of a seed, whose beginningless continuum 
has operated over a long period of time, when fire destroys 
it. Similarly, the birth of the seed of consciousness, 
whose causes and conditions have been active for a long 
time, will not arise again if its causes are incomplete. 
Karma depends upon the afflictions in projecting birth, 
and when the fire of knowledge burns the afflictions, 
karma will not bring about rebirth? (HPS p.489, 681 D 


£.144a, P £.161b). 
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CHAPTER VIII 
NOTES 


lsee Vaidya, pp. 129-133 and Bhaskar, pp.173-176 for 


translations into French. and Hindi, respectively. 


2ce. Udanavarga I1.2: 


kama janami te mulam samkalpat kama jayase / 


na_tvam samkalpayisyami tato me na bhavisyasi // 


¢ € é 6 


"Desire, I know your source; you arise from conceptual 
construction. I will not construct you, then you will 
not arise." 

This verse is cited in PP pp.350.11-12 and 451.9-10. 


See also Majjhima, III, p.27: 


e =e . -— — ° 
Katame ca, thapati, akusalasankappa? Kamasankappo, 
byapadasankappo, vihimsasankappo, ime vuccanti, thapati, 
akusala sankappa. Ime ca, thapati, akusalasankappa 
Py ” 79 — a vt 
kimsamutthana? Samutthanam pi nesam vutam. Sannasamut- 
¥ e r) rd 
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thana ti'ssa vacaniyam. 
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"Carpenter, which are the unwholesome constructions? The 
construction of desire, the construction of malevolence, 
and the construction of cruelty. And how do these unwhole- 
some constructions arise? Their origination has been 
stated. It should be stated that their origination is 


from conception." 
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/ 
Nagarjuna also makes the same point in 5S v.60: 


gang phyir de nyid la chags shing / 
de la zhe sdang de la rmongs // 

de phyir rnam par rtog pas bskyed / 
rtog de'ang yang dag nyid du med // 


"Because desire, hatred, and confusion [ arise ] in 
regard to that same [thing] , therefore they are produced 
by conceptual construction and that conceptual construction 
doesn't exist ultimately." 


and in MMK XXIII.lab: 


lw 


samkalpaprabhavo rago dveso mohag ca kathyate / 


"Tt is said that desire, hatred, and ignorance arise from 


conceptual construction." 


See. Wayman, Calming the Mind and Discerning the Real, 


oe a 


/ zs 
4 CE, the Pitrputrasamagamasutra (quoted in the Siksas- 
amuccaya p.42Z5): 


bhavati maharaja sa samayo yat stri adhyatmam aham 
striti_ kalpayati / sa adhyatmam aham striti kalpayitva 
bahirdha purusam purusa iti kalpayati / sa@ bahirdha 


purusam purusa iti kalpayitva samrakta sati bahirdha 
e o ° s 
~— ls 6 oe 
purusena sardham samyogam akanksate / puruso ‘dhyatmam 
« O @ rd e r e 
t 


puruso smiti kalpayatiti purvavat / tayoh samyogakanksaya 
se t 


« ¢ 


samyogo bhavati / samyogapratyatat kalalam jayate / tatra 
. 


4 e 


—_— —m, / ‘a. lone 
maharaja yaS ca samkalpo yas ca samkalpayita ubhayam etan 
¢ 


na samvidyate / striyam stri na samvidyate / puruse puruso 
rd 


© e e © 


na samvidyate / ity asann asadbhutah samkalpo jatah / 
é ¢ ¢ e 
so_ 'pi_ samkalpah svabhavena na samvidyate / 'Maharaja, 
e e e 


there is a time when a woman conceives subjectively, 

'I am a woman’. After conceiving subjectively, 'I am 

a woman', she conceives objectively a man. After objec- 
tively conceiving a man, she becomes impassioned and 
desires sexual intercourse with the man. As before, the 
man subjectively conceives ‘I am aman’. Because of their 
desire for sexual intercourse, it occurs, and from that 
sexual intercourse an embryo is produced. In this case, 
Maharaja, both the conceptual construction and its 
constructor do not exist. There is no ‘woman' in the 
woman and no ‘man' in the man. Hence a non-existent and 
unreal conceptual construction has been produced. This 
conceptual construction also does not exist by its own- 


nature.” 


"See rGyal tshab, bZhi brgya pa'i_rnam bshad legs bshad 


snying po, chap. eight, p.4: des na bsod nams chung ngu 
rten ‘byung rang bzhin gyis grub pas stong bzhin du bya 
byed thams cad ‘'thad pa'i bden pa gnyis kyi chos_ slob dpon 
klu sgrub kyis bzhed pa ‘di la de lta yin nam / on te min 
snyam_ du the tshom za bar yang mi ‘gyur bas nyon mongs 
spangs pa'i thabs pa ga la thob / stong pa nyid bstan 

pa na ci ‘di ltar yin no snyam du the tshom za ba tsam 
zhig gis srid pa ‘hrul por byas par 'gyur te / gnas lugs 
kyi don _yid kyi yul cung zad byas pa'i phyir ro / 
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"Consequently, how will someone of little merit obtain 
the means for removing the afflictions, since he does 
not even doubt whether this teaching of the two truths, 
which admits all actions and agents are empty of estab- 
lishment by own-nature and are interdependently originated, 
held by the teacher Nagarjuna, is so or not? By the 
mere doubt ‘Is this teaching of emptiness so?'; cyclic 
existence shatters, since for a little while the signi- 
ficance of ultimate reality has been made the object of 
the mind." 


This verse is quoted in MA p.119. See also Wayman, 


Calming the Mind and Discerning the Real, p.269. 
CF. MMK XVI.9: 


nirvasyamy anupadano nirvanam me bhavisyati / 
iti yesam grahas tesam upadanamahagrahah // 
"Those who think ‘I will attain Nirvana without clinging. 


< 


Nirvana will be mine,' have a great hold on clinging." 


’See rGyal tshab, bzhi brgya pa'i rnam bshad legs bshad 
snying po, chap. eight, p.6: gang zag dang phung po bden 
stong du ma rtogs par bden par zhen nas bdag ni stong nyid 
bsgoms pas mya ngan las ‘'da' bar ‘gyur ro zhes dngos po 
stong pa min pa la stong pa ltar mthong ba min te / 


“Without understanding that the individual and the aggre- 
gates are truly empty, and because he is attached to them 
as being true, someone thinks 'I will attain Nirvana by 
meditating on emptiness’. He does not see a non-empty 


thing as empty." 
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SCE. MMK XXIV.10: 


a cy ae _— f 
vyavaharam anasritya paramartho na desyate / 
paramartham anagamya nirvanam nadhigamyate // 

¢ a 


“Without resorting to conventional speech, the ultimate 
cannot be taught; without understanding the ultimate, 
Nirvana is not attained." 

é 


“Cf, Ratwavall 1:26: 


nasmy aham na bhavisyami_ na me 'sti bhavisyati / 
iti balasya santrasah panditasya bhayaksayah // 
r ) e % * a 


"Thinking 'I am not, I will not be, I have nothing, and 
I will have nothing', a fool is afraid and a wise person 
destroys fear." 


10o¢. Asta p.421. The Buddha declares that he wili not 


speak about ‘escape’ (nihsarana) to a Bodhisattva who has 


quarreled with another until he confesses: 


yena maya sarvasattvanam vigraha vivada virodha utsarayi- 
e id a / « — ~- 
tavya nidhyapayitavya prasamayitavyah so ‘ham nema svayam 
a r 


eva vivadami / "I, who ought to dispel, pacify, and calm 
all sentient beings' quarrels, disputes, and conflicts, 
indeed engage in quarreling myself." 

tisee Digha, I, pp.109-110. 


Ekamantam nisinnassa kho brahmanassa Pokkharasadissa 


Bhagava Anupubbikatham kathesi seyyathidam danakatham 
a e 
silakatham saggakatham, kamanam adinavam okaram samkilesam 
¢ ® ° > cj < * 
nekkhamme adnisamsampakasesi. Yada Bhagava atiMasi brah- 


manam Pokkarasadim kallacittam muducittam vinivarana-cittam 


F<) e é 
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udagga-cittam pasanna-cittam atha ya buddhanam samukkam- 
2 , ‘ 

sika dhamma-desana tam pakasesi: dukkham samudayam 
nirodham maggam. 
"The toed explained to the brahmin Pokkarasati, who was 
seated to one side, the gradual instruction, namely, 
instruction on giving, instruction on moral conduct, 
instruction on heaven, the disadvantage, the rejection, 
and the defilement of desires, and the advantage of 
renunciation. When the Lord knew that the brahmin 
Pokkarasati's mind was prepared, pliable, unbiassed, 
joyful, and clear, he explained the excellent teaching 
of the Buddhas, namely, suffering, its origination, its 
cessation, and the path [that leads to its cessation! ." 
Digha, III, p.218 associates these practices of 


giving, moral conduct, and meditation with meritorious 


action: 


= 
o * 


Tini punfta-kiriya-vatthuni. Dana-mayam putfia-kiriya- 
vatthu, sila-mayam punna-kiriya-vatthu, bhavana-mayam 

; F 
punta-kiriya-vatthu. "There are three foundations for 
meritorious action: the foundation for meritorious action 
based on giving, the foundation for meritorious action 
based on moral conduct, and the foundation for meritorious 


action based on meditation." 


cf. $$: EPLA HERS. 
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'l The Buddha teaches] low, middle, and high nature people 
giving, moral conduct, and insight." See also Tucci, 
Pre-Dinnaga Buddhist Texts on Logic from Chinese Sources, 
pp.12-13 for Vasu's commentary on this passage. 


Cf. also MMK V.8: 


astitvam ye tu pafyanti nastivam calpabuddhayah / 

e a 
bhavanam te na paSyanti drastavyopasamam Sivam // 

8 e ® «+ id 
"Those of little intelligence who see the existence and 
non-existence of things do not see the calm, the tranquility 
of visible things." 


and Yuktisastika 55(ed. Lindtner, Nagarjuniana, p.116): 


balah Ssajjanti rupesu valsegyen yanti madhyamah / 
svabhiava ia vimucyante riipasyot tamabuddhayah // 


"Fools are attached to visible form, middle-status people 
attain detachment; and those of highest intelligence, who 
know the own-nature of visible form, are liberated." 

12 ouoted in PP p.359, 8-9. 


See also Ruegg, "The Four Positions of the Catuskoti," 


¢ 


p.7 and Geshe Rabten, The Life and Teaching of Geshe 
Rabten, ed. and trans. B. Alan Wallace, (London: Allen 

& Unwin, 1980), pp. 190-191. 

13506 May, Candrakirti peaasnnapads Mednyanacderees, D< 1555 
n.597 for references. 

L4cf. PP pp.356.1-359.6. 


ISQucted in PP p.128.3-4. 


See also Murti, The Central Philosophy of Buddhism, pp.139- 
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140, Wayman, Calming the Mind and Discerning the Real, 


p.366, and Jeffrey Hopkins, Compassion in Tibetan Buddhism 


(Valois, NY: Gabriel / Snow Lion, 1980) p.177. 


‘ce. pavcavimgati p.138: 


rupam ‘sunyam rupasvabhavena tasya napi jatir napi niryanam 
eo a e 


upalabhyate. "Form is empty of the own nature of form, 
and neither its birth nor its departure are perceived." 
Cf. also Lamotte Traité, LI, pp.1090-1091. 

Ieee Majjhima, I, pp.350-351 and Anguttara, V, pp.342- 
346. The phrase "if he does not extinguish the outflows, 
then because of attachment to the teaching, by delight 

in the teaching, by exhausting the five lower fetters, he 


is reborn spontaneously and there attains final Nirvana 


and does not return from that world "(no ce aAsavanam khayam 


. amd a, e —, A” 
papunati teneva dhammaragena taya dhammanandiya pancannam 
wh e — . —— ° — — o s 
orambhagiyanam samyojananam parikkhaya opapatiko hoti 
s r 4 6 


tattha parinibbayi anavattidhammo tasma loka) is repeated 


for each of the eight attainments (samapatti). 
18546 Majjhima, I, p.135: The Buddha speaks of his 


teachings as a raft and advises his disciples: 


Evam eva kho bhikkave kullupamo maya dhammo desito nitthar- 
anatthaya no gahanatthaya. Kullupamam vo bhikkave ajan- 

r g 

antehi dhamma pi vo paHatabba, pag eva adhamma. ''Monks, 


I taught good practices in comparison with a raft for 
the sake of crossing over, not for the sake of grasping 


onto. Monks, by understanding the good practices taught 
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in comparison with a raft, you should even leave behind 
good practices, how much more bad practices:" 
3candrakirti (C81 D £.14la, P £.158a) cites the following 


verse: 


blun la nye bar bstan pa ni // 
'‘krug pa'i rgyu yin zhi phyir min // 
lag ‘gro 'o ma 'thungs pa ni // 

dug het 'gyur_ ba ‘'ba' zhig go // 


"Teaching a fool brings about anger, not tranquility. A 


» 


snake's drinking milk only increases the poison." 

Cf. Shes rab _sdong bu v.239 (ed. and trans., W. L. Campbell, 
The Tree of Wisdom Calcutta: Calcutta University, 1919 
p.121). See also Pancatantra 389 in Bhattacarya, The 
Catuh$ataka of Aryadeva, Ded oe 

20quoted in PP p.370.4-5. 

and in MA p.121. 

aloe, the following extract from the Manorathapurani commen - 


tary on the Anguttara, I, pp.94-95, cited by Jayatilleke 


Early Buddhist Theory of Knowledge, p.365 n.l. 
...Bhagava ye sammutivasena desanam sutva attham pativij- 
jhitva moham pahaya visesam adigantum samattha tesam 
sammutidesanam deseti. Ye pana paramatthavasena desanam 
sutva attham pativijjhitva moham pahaya visesam adhigantum 
sammattha tesam paramatthadesanam deseti. Tatrayam upama: 
yathha hi desabhasakusala tinnam vedanam atthasamvannako 
Acariyo ye damilabHasaya vutte attham jananti tesam 
3 
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damilabhasaya acikkhati..."The Lord teaches the conven- 
tional teaching to those who hear the teaching, penetrate 
its meaning, reject ignorance and are able to attain 
distinction by means of the conventional teaching. But 
he teaches the ultimate teaching to those who hear the 
teaching, penetrate its meaning, reject ignorance, and 
are able to attain distinction by means of the ultimate 
teaching. In this respect there is this comparison: 

Just as in the case of a teacher who is skilled in 
regional languages and who explains the meaning of the 
three Vedas, to those who understand the meaning of it 
is spoken in Tamil, he explains in Tamil." 
te candrakirti discusses this at greater length in the 
MA VI.23-35, 79-80. MA VI.80ab is quoted by rGyal tshab, 
bZhi_brgya pa'i rnam bshad legs bshad snying po, chap. 
eight, p.ll: 

tha snyad bden pa thabs su gyur pa dang // 

don dam _dben pa thabs byung gyur pa ste // 


"The conventional truth is the means, the ultimate truth 
is the goal." 
23 

Quoted in PP, p.372.5-6. 
See also Ruegg, "The Four Positions of the Catuskoti," p.7. 
24ce. PP, pp370.9-372.3. 


25Quoted in MA p.2. 


See also Hopkins, Compassion in Tibetan Buddhism, p.106. 
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26,cyal tshab, bZhi brgya pa'i rnam bshad legs bshad 


snying po, chap. eight, p.17 and mDo sngags, dBu ma 
bzhi_ brgya pa'i tshig don, p.139, cite MMK XVIII.12 as 
proof that, even in the absence of a Buddha, knowledge 


of the truth and attainment of Nirvana are possible: 


-— ~— —_ 7 —_ mo 
sambuddhanam anutpade sravakanam punah ksaye / 
e é ¢ 


inanam pratyekabuddhanam asamsargat pravartate // 
} é 


"When the fully enlightened Buddhas do not arise, and 
the disciples disappear, knowledge comes forth for the 
solitary Buddhas independently of contact." 

7 tq using the expression yukta muktag ca, Aryadeva may 


have had in mind the following passage in Anguttara, II, 
p.135: Cattaro'me bhikkave puggala santo samvijjamana 


lokasmim: Katame cattaro? Yuttapatibhano muttapatibhano, 
a é ° e q 

muttapatibhano na yuttapatibhano, yuttapatibhano ca 

muttapatibhano ca, n'eva yuttapatibhano na muttapatibhano. 


Ime kho bhikkhave cattaro puggala santo samvijjamana 
lokasmin ti. "Monks, there are four individuals present 

in the world. Which four? One whose presence of mind is 
correct butnot quick, one whose presence of mind is both 
correct and quick, and one whose presence of mind is neither 
correct nor quick--these, monks, are the four individuals 
present in the world.” 

28vindfulness of the body is the first of the four 


applications of mindfulness (smrtyupasthana). As Lamotte 


notes, Traité, IV, pp.2047-2048, n.3, the four applications 
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of mindfulness, according to Anguttara, i> De27oy. COnSti- 
tute the middle path, which MMK XXIV.8 associates with 
emptiness; Traité, IV, pp.2047-2055 correlates these 
four applications of mindfulness with the first three 
of the eighteen types of emptiness. 

298, cS XIV.25. 


30ce. Satyasiddhi, I, p.380, II, pp.359-360. 


CHAPTER IX 
SHOWING THE REALIZATION OF THE REFUTATION OF PERMANENT 
THINGS 


Aryadeva presents in the eight previous chapters of 
the c§ methods that are intended to encourage the student 
to engage in moral conduct (SZ1a) and meditation (samadhi). 
These methods prepare the student to receive knowledge 
of the Buddha's profound teachings. In the last eight 
chapters of the cS, Aryadeva emphasizes methods that 
are intended to develop the student's insight (prajna) 
into the truth of these teachings. He sheds light on 
this truth in the latter chapters by demonstrating the 
errors of the Madhyamaka school's Buddhist and non-Buddhist 
opponents. In chapter nine Aryadeva refutes the belief 
in permanent things. 

Aryadeva begins his philosophical exegesis (vinis- 
caya) so that the student will understand the truth about 
things as they are in reality. He explains that a 
conditioned thing is unsubstantial (asara), because it 
arises and ceases (HPS p.480, cSt D ‘t.i45a, FP t.i635ea). 
‘Aryadeva says:* 

l. Everything has arisen for the sake 
of an effect; consequently nothing is 


permanent. Therefore, except the Sage, 
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There is no Tathagata in the real 

sense (yathabhavas) .* 
Activity in the world is for the sake of an effect; it 
has no nature of its own. A conditioned thing does not 
arise separately; it arises only in the form of a 
collection of individual things. This collection occurs 
given the mutual dependence of cause and effect: ‘''When 
this exists, that comes into existence.''? The Lord Buddha 
is a Sage because he is endowed with the silence--physical, 
verbal, and mental--of someone who is beyond training 
(aSaiksa). He alone is called 'Tathagata': for, by his 
teachings on impermanence and emptiness, he has ‘thus 
arrived at' and 'thus understood’ the own-nature of 
things as they are in reality.’ 

An alternative explanation says: ‘'Whatever has the 
property of origination necessarily has the property of 


> and "old age and death have birth as their 


cessation, '' 
condition."© The effect of something that has arisen is 
in fact destruction, since arising has this as its object. 
Therefore Aryadeva says: "Everything has arisen for the 
sake of an effect; consequently nothing is permanent." 
This statement means that there is no own-nature, and 
because this is so, Aryadeva says: "Therefore, except 

the Sage, there is no Tathagata in the real sense." 


A third explanation says: Actions are experienced 


in accordance with three sensations--pleasant, unpleasant, 
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or neutral-- and in accordance with distinctions of time, 
place, and state; without these no one would observe the 
effects of any action. On account of an object's coming 
into existence, either internally or externally, Aryadeva 
says: "Everything arises for the sake of an effect," 
i.e., nothing is established by its own-nature, and 
"consequently nothing is permanent." If an object were 
established by its own-nature, then it would be permanent, 
since own-nature is not destructible. This statement 
means that everything is empty of a nature of its own. 

No teacher, except the Tathagata, taught about emptiness. 
For this reason, Aryadeva says: "Therefore, except the 
Sage, there is no Tathagata who understands a thing as 
it really is." (HPS pp.480-481, CST D ££.145a-146b, 
P ££.163b-164a). 

A Vaisesika opponent contends that such things as 
Space, which lack two features, i.e., of being cause 
and effect, and such things as earth atoms, which lack 
one feature, i.e., of being an effect, are permanent. / 
CHPS p.482, cst D£.147a-b, P £.165a-b). Aryadeva denies 
that permanent things exist on the grounds that there are 
no things whose existence is not dependent upon something 
else. He says: 

2. There is never any existence that is 


8 


not dependent. Therefore there is never 


anything that is eternal.” 
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Why wouldn't someone who sees that the existence of 
pleasure, etc., arises in dependence upon certain causes 
and conditions conclude by presumption (arthapatti) +9 
that no thing that has not originated in dependence 
exists? (HPS p.482, oft D. £14/by..2 £2165b):; 

This opponent admits that pleasure arises in depen- 
dence, since the self is its inherence cause (samavayi- 


oe A non-existent thing cannot function as an 


karana). 
inherence cause, and therefore the self exists, since 
its effect, i.e., pleasure, exists. Moreover, it is 
permanent, because an existent thing that has no cause 
is considered to be permanent. (HPS p.482, $1 D £.148a, 
P £.166a). Aryadeva denies that an existent thing is 
possible without a cause that establishes it. He says: 

3. There is no existent thing without 

a cause. Whatever has a cause is not 

permanent. Therefore the Knower of Truth 

said that establishment that has no cause 

is not establishment. +” 

The opponent observes created things, e.g., a pot, 
and then concludes by presumption that there are uncreated 
things, e.g., the self, which are permanent. (HPS p.483, 
cSt D £.148b, P £.166b). Aryadeva turns this reasoning 
back on the opponent and says: 


4. If one observes that what is imper- 


manent is created, fand concludes ] what 
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is permanent is uncreated, then, conse- 
quently, when one observes the existence 
of what is created, what is permanent 

should not exist! 13 

A Buddhist opponent interjects here that if Aryadeva 
accepts as permanent and existent the uncreated things-- 
Space, analytical cessation (pratisankhyanirodha) , and 
non~analytical cessation (apratisankhyanirodha) --spoken 


of in the Abhidharma cpeatieea.s 2 


then this acceptance 
cancels out the assertion that the uncreated is non- 
existent. (HPS p.483, St D £.148b, P £.166b). Aryadeva 
retorts: 

5. Ordinary people conceive space, 

etc., to be permanent. Intelligent 

people do not perceive a real object 

(artha)} among these, even on the 

worldly level. 
Since the conventional expression 'space' applies only to 
the mere absence of material form, there is nothing called 
‘space’ that has the nature of a real object. Moreover, 
Since there is no impediment to the production of a 
material object, when no form other than that which 
comprises it occurs, therefore just the mere absence of 


‘ t 


another material form is called ‘space', for things shine 


16 


intensely there. Consequently the Vaibhasikas, confused 


by teaching that merely concerns designations (namadheya), 
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superimpose a real object upon an unreal and non-existent 
thing. Their argument is not based on a valid means of 
knowledge (pramana) , and therefore it does not cancel out 
out assertion. When those who are knowledgeable about 
the own-nature of things employ the designation '‘'space', 
they do not perceive --even on the level of ordinary 
awareness--an object of that designation that has a nature 
of its own (HPS p.483, St D ££.149b-149a, P £.167a). 

Space is permanent, the Vaigesika opponent argues, 
because it is all-pervasive (vibhu); and impermanent 
things, e.g., a pot, are not (HPS p.483, cSt D £.149a, 

P aay ih Mae Aryadeva's reply suggests that to conceive 

of space as encompassing all directions implies that it 

has these directions as its parts. He argues that, because 
no single directional part (pradega) occupies all of space: 
Space must contain other directional parts. He says: 

6. What is called ‘directional part' 

is not present in the entire thing that 

has directional parts. Clearly, therefore, 

there is another directional part in a 

thing that has direction. *® 
The directional part that contacts the pot is not the 
Same one that contacts something else. If it were, then 
the pot would be all-pervasive, since its locus could not 
be differentiated. Moreover, if a directional part were 


present in all places, then it also would be all-pervasive, 
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just like the thing possesses it. The designation 
‘directional part‘ would no longer apply to it; and if 
there are no directional parts, then no thing could 
possess them. 

But if the opponent desires to avoid that error 
and supposes that the directional part does not contact 
the entire thing that possesses it, then he must admit 
that this thing contains some directional part that is 
not all-pervasive. This admission would weaken the 
opponent's claim that space is all-pervasive. Further- 
more, nothing that possesses directional parts exists 
apart from the mutually differentiated directional parts 
themselves, so how can something whose existence is not 
established be permanent (HPS p.484, oft D £.149a-b, 
P ££.167b-168a)?>° 

Time causes the world's periodic rise and fall, the 
opponent claims. Also we observe that a sprout does not 
arise all the time, even when the conditions for its 
production, the seed, etc., are present, but only at 
certain times. If the time is not right, no sprout 
appears. “9 (HPS p.484, cSt D £.150a, P £.168b). “Aryadeva 
responds to this argument in the following verses by 
attacking the belief that there are permanent causes, such 
as time. He says: 

7. A thing in which activity and 


inactivity are perceived depends upon 
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something else. Consequently it 

also is an effect. 
The opponent contends that this inferred thing 'time' 
exists and is permanent because no cause brings it into 
existence. But because time is permanent, then shouldn't 
the sprout be produced permanently, since its production 
depends on time? If the opponent argues that time's 
ability to produce an effect is contingent upon other 
conditions, then because time's activity and inactivity 
depends on something else, it is nothing but an effect, 
just like the sprout; and just like the sprout, it will 
be impermanent (HPS p.484, cr D £.150a, P £.168b). 

Moreover, Aryadeva argues, if the opponent admits 
that something is a cause, then he must admit also an 
effect. He says: 

8. A cause that lacks an effect does 

not have the property of being a 

eausese Therefore it would follow 

that all causes are nothing but effects. 


That thing called 'cause' does not exist by its own-nature, 
since it is impossible for the property of being a cause 

to belong to something that has no result. If a iad has 
the property of being an effect's cause, and that effect 
has this very cause for its origination, then why shouldn't 
that thing also have the property of being an effect? And 
if it has the prepeety of being an effect, then how could 


it be permanent (CST D f.150b, P £.169a)? 
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If the opponent supposes that time brings various 
living things into existence, then when it produces an 
effect, it must change and assume a different nature 
than it had previously (ct D £21518, © £2169D): 
Aryadeva says: | 

9. A cause, while undergoing change, 

becomes the cause of something else. 

Whatever undergoes change is not 

called permanent .*7 

But a permanent thing does not change, the opponent 
objects ($1 Di: i245 1b, -P' £21708). Aryadeva asserts that 
a permanent cause has not come into existence in dependence 
upon some other cause, but has come into existence by 
itself; and hence it weuld be contradictory to suppose 
that it has a cause. He says: 

10. That thing whose cause is permanent 

is produced from something that has 

not come into existence. A cause for 

something that has come into existence 

by itself is false. 

Furthermore, by appealing to people's ordinary 
experience, Aryadeva argues against a permanent cause 
producing an impermanent effect. He says: 

ll. How will a thing that is .produced 

from something permanent become imper- 


manent? Both cause and effect never are 


: Ree , : 2 
seen to have dissimilar characteristics. 3 
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In the verses that follow, Aryadeva directs his 
attention to the Vaisesika opponent's claim that atoms 
are permanent. Gradually, beginning with the dyad, 
impelled by an unseen force (adrsta), the opponent says, 

Van 

these permanent atoms begin to form whole substances 
and produce various living things (C87 D: £;192a, PP Tp. /00= 
tig -" Aryadeva responds that if one part of these 
atoms contacts others and becomes a cause, and if some 
other part does not, then these atoms must be composite 
things. And composite things are not permanent. He says: 

12. Whatever has some part which 

is a cause and some part which is 

not a cause would, therefore, be a 

composite thing. It is not possible 

that a composite thing is permanent . “> 
Because the opponent wants to avoid the undesirable 
conclusions that all wholes are atomic in dimension, he 
claims that spherical dimension (parimandalya) is present 


26 But if this were 


in the cause, but not in the effect. 
accepted, then it would not be possible for contact to 
occur over the entire atom. Consequently just that part 


of the atom which contacts others is a cause and that 


part which does not contact others is not a cause. Since 

the atom has multiple parts, it is a composite thing; and 
4 

hence it is impeirmanent (CST D £.152b, P f£.17l1la). 


a4 
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Atoms do not have parts, the opponent objects, and 
therefore they do not contact one another with some part 
of themselves. An atom contacts another with its entire 
self (CST D £.152b, P £.171la). Aryadeva denies that atoms 
contact one another in their entirety; for if they did, 
then the effect brought about by their contact would have 
the same dimension as its cause. He says: 

13. The spherical dimension of the 

cause is not present in the effect.*/ 

Theretore it is not feasible that atoms 

are in contact in their entirety. 

If an atom contacts another in its entirety, and not with 

a part of itself, then it follows that the atoms' spherical 
dimension occurs in the effect, beginning with the dyad. 
Since all wholes then would be atomic in dimension, no one 
could perceive them. However, wholes are not just atomic 
in dimension; and hence it is not feasible that atoms 
contact one another in their entirety (CST Dee. 2 Oi 

Pf. L7La—b): 

Moreover, since atoms do not contact one another in 
their entirety, they do not share the same locus. There- 
fore, Aryadeva states, the effect and its cause are not 
both atomic in dimension: 

14. It is not held that the locus of 

one atom is also that of another. 

Therefore it is not held that both 


cause and effect are equal in dimension. 
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The opponent concedes that the undesirable conse- 
quence that atoms have parts might apply when the effect 
begins to be produced, but argues that atoms are part- 
less prior to the commencement of the effect (cSt D 
£.153a, P £.17la). Aryadeva disagrees. Even at this 
time atoms have parts, he says: 

15. Whatever has an eastern side has 

an eastern part. Therefore it is said 

that whatever atom has direction is not 


1 2° aeom.*? 


a Lpartless 

Moreover, no atom moves unless it has parts: 

16. When moving forward, the back 

is left behind. Whatever lacks these 

two also is not a goer either. 
When a body's front side moves in a forward direction, its 
back side abandons the previous direction. Because it has 
no parts, an atom cannot move forward. Therefore because 
they are immobile, it is logically impossible to say that 
there are atoms which set the effect in motion (C1 D 
f_.153a, P £.172a). 

If no atoms exist, the opponent argues, then yogins 
could not perceive them. But yogins do perceive atoms 
with their divine wietone? and therefore an atom is 


4 umn 
permanent (CST D £.153a-b, P £.172a). In reply, Aryadeva 


asks the opponent: 
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17. How is something that has no 

front, middle, or rear, and is 

invisible, perceived?“ 

These permanent atoms exist, the opponent insists, 
using another argument, because a seed arises out of 
coarse particles and these would not exist if there were 
no atoms (o$1 D: =.4853b;- P £.172bD):; Aryadeva replies that 
the cause, viz., the atom, ceases to exist after it has 
produced the effect, and therefore it is not permanent. 

He says: 

18. The effect either destroys the cause 

and therefore the cause is not permanent 

or the effect is not present where the 

cause exists.°> 
If atoms were causes, then, just as in the case of the seed 
and the sprout, the whole, viz., the substance, would 
destroy the atoms. Since they do not exist at the same 
time as the effect, therefore the atoms are impermanent, 
just like the seed. But if the opponent supposes that the 
cause does not repudiate its own-nature and yet produces 
something different from itself, viz., the effect, then 
because the effect has a different locus than its cause, the 
atoms could not be the cause (ot Di i54a,. bo £72). 

In concluding his refutation of permanent atoms, 
Aryadeva informs the Vaibhasikas that their position on 


permanent atoms is also indefensible. He says: 


19. A permanent thing that can be 

obstructed is never seen anywhere. 

Therefore the Buddhas never said that 

an atom is permanent. 
Because an atom does not engage others with its entire 
self, it can be obstructed. It is wrong for something 
that can be obstructed to be permanent. Therefore 
the atom is not permanent. Furthermore, the atoms of 
the eight substances exist conceptually (prajfaptisat), 
since they are conceived in dependence upon the eight 


34 Therefore the Tathagatas never teach that 


substances. 
f 
an atom is permanent (CST D £.154a-b, P £.173a). 
6 
In the last verses of this chapter, Aryadeva refute 
Buddhist and non-Buddhist opponents who believe that 
liberation is permanent. A Buddhist opponent quotes 
scripture to support his contention that Nirvana is 
permanent: The Buddha said, "Monks, the unborn, unori- 


ginated, and unconditioned exist," and "unconditioned 


things are permanent .'"?> 


Therefore Nirvana, which is 
the goal of the truth of the path, is permanent. If it 
were not permanent, then it would be senseless to impede 
the arising of the afflictions, etce., and in addition if 
Nirvana did not exist, then the third noble truth, which 
puts an end to the truths of suffering and its originati 


/ 
also would not be taught (CST D ff£.154b-155a, P ££.173b- 


Ujha). 7° Aryadeva replies: 
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Ss 


on, 
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20. If liberation were a different 
thing from the bondage, the thing 
bound, and the method, then nothing 
could arise from it; and therefore 
it could not be called 'liberation'.>/ 
Bondage refers to the truth of origination; the thing 
bound refers to the truth of suffering; the method for 
stopping these two refers to the truth of the path; and 
from their cessation we infer the third truth. No liber- 
ation that has the characteristic of exhausting the 
afflictions exists apart from these latter two truths. 
Bondage and liberation are not parts of a relation.?° 
If there were some connection between them, then some 
effect would arise, and the existence of a separate entity 
could be inferred from that effect. However, this does not 
occur, and therefore there is no separate entity apart 
from what has become liberated. It is wrong to say that 


he, 


liberation is a separate entity. But it is not contra- 


dictory to employ the expression ‘third truth' because of 


the wetidetioas. °° 


(CST D £.155a-b, P £.174a-b). 
Moreover, Aryadeva says: 

21. In Nirvana the aggregates do not 

exist and the individual is not possible.‘ 
Insofar as the place in which Nirvana has 
occured is not perceived, then what Nirvana 


is there? 
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The opponent argues that since Nirvana is an existent 
thing, it depends upon a substratum (adhara) and this 
sibetestun is the place in which Nirvana occurs. This 
substratum is either the aggregates or the individual. 
But if Nirvana is conceived of as a real thing, then 
either it is a substratum or a superstratum (adheya). 
First of all, Nirvana is not a substratum because Aryadeva 
says: "In Nirvana the aggregates do not exist and the 
individual is not possible." Since they do not exist, 
there is nothing that can be seen in the place where 
Nirvana occured, thus what Nirvana is there? Moreover, 
in the absence of a substratum, how can Nirvana be a 
superstratum (ct D £.156a-b, P £.175a-b) 2? 

A Sankhya opponent argues that liberation results 
from understanding the distinction between the qualities 
(guna) and Purusa, from reversing the sequence of activity 
that began with the intellect (mahat), and from pacifying 
completely the multitude of Prakrti's evolutes. Since 
Purusa is conscious at the time of liberation, the self 
is liberated (C87 Dts 15665. f.175b).¢° ‘Aryadeva responds: 

22. At the time of liberation, what 

good quality is there in positing 
consciousness for someone free of desire??* 
An unconscious existence clearly is 
analogous to non-existence. 


It is wrong to suppose that Purusa is conscious at the time 


eS. 
of liberation. They hold that Purusa knows the objects 
which the intellect apprehends; it has consciousness as 
its nature and discriminates objects. They hold Prakrti 
enjoys objects and is different from the Purusa; when the 
faculties evolve, it becomes the cause for the Purusa's 
enjoyment of objects. When the Purusa ceases to enjoy 
objects, desire ceases. For someone free of desire, there 
is no good quality for consciousness. No object is 
experienced because the multitude of Prakrti's evolutes 
has been pacified compieteiy. Therefore it is wrong for 
a liberated self to be conscious at the time of liberation. 
But if the Purusa, which has consciousness as its own- 
nature, is unconscious at the time of liberation, then it 
clearly is non-existent, just like a barren woman's son 
(C8T D ££.156b-157aa P ££.175b-176a). 

It is also-wrong for the opponent to suppose that at 
the time of liberation a self exists because it has the 
potential to become conscious (CST D£.157a, P £.176a). 
Aryadeva says: 

23. If a self were to exist in liberation, 

then a seed [of consciousness] would exist.’ 

If it were not to exist, then there would 

not even be a thought about the existence 

[of consciousness that has no substratum]. 76 
If the opponent supposes that a self exists at the time of 


liberation, then the potential for consciousness, which has 
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the self as its substratum, would exist. Since the self's 
own-nature is consciousness, it cannot exist apart from 
that; and the potential for consciousness cannot exist 
without a substratum. However, any conscious activity 
for a liberated self is impossible; and because the seed 
of consciousness does not exist, no self exist. Since 
both the activity of consciousness and its potentiality 
lack a substratum, they do not exist in any way. When a 
seed, which is the substratum for the potential sprout, 
is destroyed, the continuum of the sprout is inactive. 
Similarly, liberation occurs when the continuum of the 
self is inactive (CST D £.157a-b, P £.176a-b).*/ Aryadeva 
says: 

24. Surely, nothing else exists for 

those who are liberated from suffering. 

Therefore it is said that it is best 

to get rid of the self altogether. 
The afflictions and karmic conditions, which have the 
properties of arising and ceasing, produce suffering. On 
the basis of these things, the individual is superimposed; 
this is the self. When the suffering ceases, the self, 
which appropriates pleasure, etc., does not arise. For 
this reason, Aryadeva says: "It is best to get rid of the 
self altogether." No liberated self exists, since it 
would have no cause; nor does it exist by its own nature. 


If it had a nature of its own, then because a permanent 
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thing does not change, there would be no difference 
between bondage and liberation. If there were a differ- 
ence, then because the self would change, it would not 
be permanent Cs D £.157b, P ££.176b-177a). 

No liberated self exists at the time of liberation 
because no karmic conditions arise. Nirvana has the 
nature of complete extinction (pariksaya) and is ultimate 
reality (HPS p.485, cSt D £.158a, P £.177a). Aryadeva 
concludes his treatment of the self in the final verse 
of chapter nine and indicates that teaching about the 
self may be beneficial on an introductory level, but 
ultimately the Buddha's teaching on the nonsubstantiality 
of the self is best. He says: 

25. Only on the worldly level is this 

[self] better, not on the ultimate level. 

Some things exist on the worldly level; 

nothing exists on the ultimate level. 

This self is better on the worldly level, for on the 
worldly level one should accept things as having originated 
in dependence and as being dependently designated (upadaya 
prajnaptam) , and one should reject the unreal own-nature 

of things imputed by the heterodox philosophers. Also 

on the worldly level cne should accept that the effect 

of karma which has not matured yet will mature in the 
present or in the future. However, this is not best on 


the ultimate level, for the self does not exist in any 
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> 
respect on the ultimate level (HPS p.485, CST D £.158a- 
b, P £.177b). 7° 


CHAPTER IX 
NOTES 


Vaidya and Bhaskar translate all of chapter nine into 


French and Hindi, respectively. Frauwallner, Die 
Philosophie des Buddhismus, pp.219-220, translates 

verses 12-19 into German, and May, "Aryadeva et 
Candrakirti sur la Permanence,’ Indianisme et 

Bouddhisme, Mélanges offerts a Mer. Etienne Lamotte, 
Louvain la Neuve, 1980, pp.217-232, translates verses 
l-7ab into French, along with the corresponding portion 
of the cér, and Aryadeva et Candrakirti sur la Permanence 
(II) "BEFEO LXIX (1981): 75-96, translates verses 7cd- 
lled and commentary into French. Tucci, "La versione 


/ ua 
cinese del Catuhsataka di Aryadeva," translates the 


Hsuan-tsang's translation of chapter nine into Italian, 
and Susumu Yamaguchi, 'Gessho-zo Shihyakuronchtishaku 
Hajo-hon no kaidoku" (Translation and Annotation on the 
Chapter 'Negation of Eternal Things') translates chapter 
nine cf the c$ and cét into Japanese. 

This is translated in accordance with the Chinese. Cf. 
the commentary of Red mda’ ba, dBu ma bzhi brgya pa'i 
'grel pa, p.l01l: de ma gtogs pa gzhan ji ita 

ba _ bzhin du _dngos po'i de kho na nyid thugs su _chud 
pa'i de bzhin gshegs pa yod pa ma yin te / 
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"There is no Tathagata who understands the truth of a 


thing as it really is, except for him." 


3 asmin satidam bhavati. See May, Candrakirti Prasan- 


napada Madhyamakavrtti, p.123, n.321, for references 
to this formula. 

ore Lamotte, Traité, I, p.126 and Satyasiddhi, I, pp.15- 
16, II, pp.11-12. For additional references, especially 
from the Pali commentaries, see Carter, Dhamma, pp./70-72, 
ies pas 


vat samudayadharmi_ tad av agyam nirodhadharmi. Cf. 


yam kinci samudayadhammam sabbam tam nirodhadhammam. 
« 


® e e 


For references see PTSD and Pali Tipitakam Concordance 


s.v. nirodhadammam. 


6 -Stipratyayam jaramaranam. This is the concluding member 
@ e 


of the twelve-membered formula of interdependent 


origination. 


Red mda' ba, dBu ma bzhi brgya pa'i ‘grel pa, p.101, 


and rGyal tshab, bZhi brgya pa'i rnam bshad legs bshad 
snying po, chap. nine, p.3, comment that space, etc., 
lacks the ability to be an object of production (bskyed 
bya) and to be a producer (skyed byed), whereas atoms 
can function as producers, but not as objects of production. 


8ce. c§ xIv.l. 


Ithis verse is quoted in PP pp.397.1-2, 505.5-6. 


see Also Murti, The Central Philosophy of Buddhism, p.196. 
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l0the Vaigesika and the Nyaya schools do not accept 


presumption (arthapatti) as a separate means of valid 
knowledge, but subsume it under inference. See the 
discussion on this topic in Nyaya Stitras, I1.2.1-6. 

ll eee DaSapadarthasastra 1.2 (Ui, Vaiseshika Philosophy, 
p.-94). The Vaisesikas maintain that the substance ‘self’ 
is the inherence cause of the quality ‘pleasure’, as the 
effect, i.e., pleasure, is produced through the reiatiun 
of inherence. For further discussion on inherence 

causes see Mahesh Chandra Bhartiya, Causation in Indian 
Philosophy (Ghaziabad: Vimal Prakashan, 1973), pp.155- 


156, and Potter, Encylopedia of India's Philosophies, 


vol.II, index, s.v. samavayikarana. 
* 


5 = 4 
12candrakirti (HPS p.483, CST D £.148a, P £.166b) and 


Red mda’ ba, dBu ma bzhi brgya pa'i ‘grel pa, p.103 
quote the following words of the Buddha as support for 


this assertion: 


mkhas pas rten ‘'byung chos rnams shes ‘gyur te // 
mkhar lta ba la brten par byed pa'ang min // 

rgyu bcas rkyen bcas chos ni shes 'gyur te // 
rgyu med rkyen med chos ni yod ma yin // 


"An intelligent person understands that things have 
originated in interdependence and does not rely on the 
extreme views. He knows that things have causes and 
conditions; there are no things that lack causes and 


conditions." This same verses is cited also in PP p.505. 


10-13. 
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13 S6e Murti, The Central Philosophy of Buddhism, p.197. 


4 Sf ei 
aan Satasastra IX: ; 
& oH (t5 8 » + —+ + = 
D fe. Bp Y ran TF fas os oF Tt Zz AE if 


"The non-Buddhist says: ‘A permanent thing exists. 
Because a created thing is not permanent, therefore an 


uncreated thing is permanent’. The Buddhist says: ‘It 


ie 


would be non-existent as well as existent: 


See also Tucci, Pre-Dinnaga Buddhist Texts on Logic, pp.73- 


74, for a translation of Vasu's commentary on this passage. 
14 See AK 1I.5~-6 (KoSa, I, pp.8-10) and Le Traité de la 
Descente dans la Profounde Loi (Abhidharmavatarasastra) , 
trans. Marcel Van Velthem, (Louvain-La-Neuve: Institut 


Orientaliste, 1977), pp.74-78. For further references 


see May, Candrakirti Prasannapada Madhyamakavrtti, 


p.140, n.398. 


bustlan-tsang translates artha in the sense of meaning, 


= 


16 yp, Kosa, LI, p.8, note 3, and Sukomal Chaudhuri, 


Analytical Study of the AbhidharmakosSa (Calcutta: Sanskrit 
College, 1976), p.73, n.25, translate this definition 

ang am f 
of akaSa. 


vay, "Aryadeva et Candrakirti," p-2350;; 1459. identities 


this theory with the Jains. 


Scag Murti, The Central Philosophy of Buddhism, p.198. 


19 ; : bet: Moe, ae 
Cf. the discussion on this tovic in SS IX and Vasu's 


commentary (Tucci, Pre-Dinnaga Buddhist Texts on Logic, 
pos 4): 
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f 
20g. Salistambhasutra, ed. LVP, pp.74-75. 


2lee. MMK XX.22: 


na cajanyamanasya hetutvam upapadyate / 
hetutvanupapattau ca phalam kasya bhavisyati // 
"The property of being a cause is not feasible for 
something that is not being produced; and if the 
property of being a cause is not feasible, to what 
wili the effect belong?" 

te See Murti, The Central Philosophy of Buddhism, p.197. 


*3tbid. p.199. 


24 see Padarthadharmasamgraha, pp.121-131. 


25See Murti, The Central Philosophy of Buddhism, p.200. 


*6ce. paSapadartha 1.3 (Ui, Vaiseshika Philosophy, p.95) 
and Padarthadharmasamgraha pp.318-319. See also Potter, 
Encyclopedia of India's Philosophies, II, pp.123-124. 
27ce. 88; 

A O=4eE AP- NAS LA BSR. 


"The Buddhist says: 'Two atoms are not combined with 


their entire bodies, since the effect is not spherical." 


28 this is translated in accordance with rGyal tshab, 


bZhi brgya pa'i rnam bshad legs bshad snying po, chap. 
nine, p.9. He says: des rdul cha med kyi rdul phran 


min par bsnyad de / "Therefore it is said that the atom 


is not a partless atom." 


29 Ce. Lamotte Traité, II, p./729, and Vine seis Wad 


20 sKe6 Murti, The Central Philosophy of Buddhism, p.201. 
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3 ieee Padarthadharmasamgraha p.131, the yogin's perception 
of atoms. 

32506 Murti, The Central Philosophy of Buddhism, p.201. 
33ipid. 

34 


AK I1.22 describes the atom as having the nature of 
the eight substances (astadravyaka). AKV p.180 comments 
a & 
on this verse: astau dravyani catvari mahabhutani catvari 


-@ 


copadayartpani ritpagandharasasprastavyani. ''The eight 
+ @ 


substances are the four great elements and the four 
derivatives, form, smell, taste and touch. 

The commentary on AK II.22 considers the atoms to be 
substantially existent, but when they combine they form 
things that exist conceptually. Satyasiddhi, I, pp.98- 
100, II, pp.76-78 describes the four great elements and 
their derivatives as conceptually existent. 
3°See Udana VIII.3: 
atthi bhikkhave ajatam abhutam akatam asamkhatam. 

"Monks, the unborn, the unoriginated, the produced, and 
the unconditioned exist." 

Samyutta, LIV, p.370 described the unconditioned as 
permanent (dhuvam). 

38 oe, LVP, "Le Nirvana d'aprés Aryadeva," Pals0e “Li 2 
des gers qui croient que le Nirvana est entite (dravya- 
sat), eternelle (nitya), bienheurese (sukha), d'aprés le 
Sutra: ‘Bhiksus, sachez qu'il un nirvanadhatu non né, 


non detruit, sans marque (animitta), non-produit par les 


causes (asamskrta), parfait, bienheureux'." 
* © 
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3/the Chinese translation of this verse differs: 


She PRA SDE w ABs? AX SAM BIEL NB 


tod, 
ktw S™ 


ARBAB 


"Apart from the bond, the thing bound, and the means, 
there is no true liberation. Because it is deprived 
of the function of production and completion, should 
one suppose that it exists, one should also say that 
it does not exist." | 
Tucci, ‘‘La versione cinese del Catuhsataka di 
‘Aryadeva," p.528, n.2, cites the following verse from 
the Lankavatarasutra: 
bandhyabandhananirmukta upayais ca vivarjitah / 
tirthya moksam vikalpenti na ca mokso hi vidvate // 


"Freed from the thing bound and the bondage and separated 





from the means, the heterodox philosophers conceive 
liberation, but there is no liberation." 
38o¢, MMK XVI in which Na@garjuna reduces the supposed 


relation between bondage and liberation to absurdity. 


39 -Gyal tshab, bZhi brgya pa'i rnam bshad legs bshad 


snying po, chap. nine, p.12, comments: ...sdug kun 
las thar par byed pa'i thabs lam bden las gzhan thar 
pa dngos par gyur pa gal te yod na ni des phan pa'i 
'bras bu _'gag zhig byed dgos na de las ‘bras bu ci yang 
mi_skye te phan pa cung zad kyang 'byung ba med des na 


'gog pa rdzas grub de thar pa zhes mi brjod..."If 


liberation were an entity apart from the truth of the 


path, the method that brings about liberation from suffering 
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and its origination, then it must perform some bene- 
ficial effect, but no effect at all arises from this 
and no benefit occurs. Therefore one does not call 
that substantially established cessation 'liberation' 
*Osee Dharmapala's commentary on this verse, which LVP 
translates in "Le Nirvana d'aprés Aryadeva," pp.131-132. 
Tucci, "La versione sess del Catuh6ataka di Aryadeva," 
provides a partial translation of this commentary, 


Ppx526=929, eZ: 


See also the lengthy discussion on this topic in 


SS X (Tucci, Pre-Dinnaga Buddhist Texts on Logic, pp. 80- 


t 


81). LVP, "Le Nirvana d'apres Aryadeva, translates this 


same passage on pp.128-130. 
41 


4.2 
43 


Cf. MMK 16.4 and Ratnavali I.4l1. 
C£. PP pp.519.6-523.1. 


See Sankhyakarika vv.64-65. 
44h eo Chinese translation of 22ab differs: 


4t4h 2 
4¢ 03 18 24 4B EAS BB. 
“When the Purusa abandons the qualities and is separated 
from desire, why should it be conscious?” 
436 gia ~% a ke Bl Je@ae ae pote. verse: 
"Tf in Nirvana which has no substratum remaining 
(nirupadhigesa) there were the seed of a self, then 
certainly thought could arise. If there is no self, then 


there is no thought; all things are non-existent." 


46 coe gZhan dga, dBu ma bzhi brgya pa mchan 'grel, 


£.39a: de med na ni rten med pa'i shes pa yod srid 
pa la / bsam par bya'ang yod ma yin no // "If it did 


not exist, then one should not even be able to think 
about the existence of consciousness that has no 
substratum.” 
47 . 

See MMK XXI.1/7cd: 

om ’ — 
nirvanakale cocchedah prasamad bhavasamtateh // 
o e € ¢ 
"And at the time of Nirvana the continuum of existence 
¢g 

is annihilated through tranquility.” 


“Soe. PP pp.356.1-359.6. 
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CHAPTER X 
SHOWING THE REALIZATION OF THE REFUTATION OF THE SELF 


In chapter ten Aryadeva is concerned primarily 
with refuting Vaisesika and Samkhya notions of a permanent 
self. He denies that there is a real self that either 
differentiates one individual from another or provides 
the identity linking a succession of individual rebirths. 
He rejects also the opponents’ contentions that the 
self--whether considered conscious or unconscious in 
nature-~functions as an agent of karma. 

A 'self' does not exist by its own-nature. If it 
did, then, certainly, it should be female, male, or neuter, 
for no other conceptual constructions are possible. The 
heterodox philosophers describe the self in two ways: 
internal and external. According to their disparate 
conceptual constructions, this internal self resides in 
the body, consists of the collection of the six sense 
faculties (indriya), instigates a person's actions, 
serves as the substratum for the ego (ahamkara), and 
experiences the fruition of karma. They consider the 
external self subservient to the internal self. But if 
these heterodox philosophers should conceive of the 


internal self as female, then, because it does not 


relinquish its own-nature and acquire another gender 
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mark (linga), it should be female permanently (HPS p.485, 
1 D £.158b, P £.178a). Aryadeva maintains that the 
self should lack all marks of gender and attributes his 
opponent's claim to the contrary to ignorance. He says: 

1. When the internal self is neither 

female, male, nor neuter, then it is 

only from ignorance (ajnana) that you 

think: ‘I am male’. 

Statement such as 'I am male’ arise out of ignorance. 
Since an investigation fails to establish the existence 
of a real object (vastu), it is wrong to suppose that 
there is some other reason--apart from ignorance and 
conceptual construction--for these statements, just as 
in the case of a snake superimposed upon a rope (HPS 
p.485, cSt D £.159a, P £.187a-b). 

But should the opponent alter his argument and 
claim that these gender marks belong instead to the 
external self and that they apply to the internal self 
because the two are related (sambandha), then he must 
explain how these gender marks can belong to the external 
self, since it is comprized of the four great elements 
and they have no such marks (HPS p.486, cSt D £.159a-b, 

P f££.187b-179a). Aryadeva asks: 
2. When all the elements are neither 


female, male, nor neuter, then how, 
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dependent upon them alone, can there 

be female, male, or neuter? 

If the self existed by its own-nature, then it 
should be the objective support (alambana) for all egos, 
in the same way as it is for one (HPS p.486, CST D £.160a, 
P £.179a-b). Aryadeva denies that this objective support 
is anything other than a conceptual construction super- 
imposed upon impermanent things. He says: 

3. What is a self for you and not a 

self for me therefore is not a self 

because of lack of determination. Surely, 

isn't it the case that a conceptual 

construction is produced in regard to 

impermanent things?° 
Your self, whose range (visaya) encompasses your ego and 
self-affection (atmasneha), is not mine, for it does not 
encompass the range of my ego and self-affection.* 
Because the self is not established independently of the 
aggregates, surely, isn't it the case that a conceptual 
construction, i.e., ‘self', is folsely superimposed upon 
impermanent things, i.e., the aggregates (HPS p.486, ST 
D £.160a-b, P ££.179b-180a)?> 

The self exists by its own-nature,; a Vaisesika 
opponent contends, because it is the cause of activity 
(pravrtti) and inactivity (mivrtti). If the self did 


not exist, then what would create good and bad karma 
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and experience its results? There exist distinctions 
in Dirth in this triple world, and birth occurs in 
accordance with karma. Demeritorious practices (adharma) 
harm the self and meritorious practices (dharma) release 
it.° The Madhyamikas reply that this self either 
conforms to the changes that the body undergoes in rebirth, 
or it does not. If it does conform, then it doesn't do 
anything and must therefore be an imaginary thing. But 
if it does not conform to these changes, then this self 
must not be permanent (HPS p.487, cst D £.160b, P £.180a). 
Aryadeva adds that if this latter alternative is adopted, 
then the self becomes indistinguishable from the body. 
He says: 

4. The self (pums) undergoes change 

from one birth to another, just as the 

body does. It is impossible that this 

[self] of yours is something other than 

the body and permanent? 

The opponent now introduces a new argument: If 
the self does not exist by its own-nature, then there 
will be nothing to instigate the body's movements. 
Consequently the self should be accepted as an inner 
agent which instigates the movements of a body, just as 
Devadatta instigates the chariot's movements (ost D 


ff.160b-l6la, P £.180b).’ Aryadeva responds: 
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5. What is called ‘propulsion’ does not 

arise from an intangible thing. There- 

fore the self (jiva) is not the agent 

for the body's movement .® 
An intangible thing cannot move a chariot, since only 
tangible things propel others. The self, which you 
imagine to exist, is intangible, for it has no body 
and nothing can touch it. How can this intangible 
thing, which you infer to be the cause of the body's 
movements, move anything? Moreover, the self is 
intangible because it lacks directional parts; and 
since it lacks these parts, it cannot contact anything 
else. And there is no propulsion without contact 
(CST D £.16la, P £.180a-b). 

In the next verse, Aryadeva implies that if the 
self is permanent, as the opponent claims, then it 
should not need protection from harm caused by a bad 
rebirth.” He asks: 

6. One wonders what is the reason for 

non-harming when the self is permanent? 

A diamond never has to be protected from 

‘a wood-worm: 

The opponent then argues that a permanent self 
must exist to account for the memory of past lives 
(CST D ££.161b-162a, P £.181a).'° “Aryadeva replies 


that if the memory of a previous life proves that the 
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internal self is permanent, then, using this same line 
of argument, the memory of a scar, previously left on 
the body, should prove that the body, i.e., the external 
self, is permanent. He says: 

7. According to you, if the self is 

permanent, because of the memory of 

[past births], then why isn't your 

body permanent after experiencing a 

Scar previously incurred?/+ 

But if the opponent tries to overcome this objection 
by arguing that the self remembers past births because 
it is connected with consciousness (C81 D £21625; Pf; 
182b) , 4 then Aryadeva answers that if the self becomes 
conscious through its connection with consciousness, 
then it undergoes change and things that change are not 
permanent. Moreover, in the same way as consciousness 
is imparted to the self through its connection with 
consciousness, because of this connection with the 
unconscious self, consciousness should become unconscious. 
He says: 

8. Even though an [unconscious] self 

is connected with consciousness, if it 

is in fact a conscious agent, then for 

that reason consciousness would not be 

conscious. And the self would not be 


permanent. +? 
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The opponent points out that the self is connected 
with pleasure and pain in the same way as it is connected 
with consciousness (C&T D £.163a, P £.182b).+4 Aryadeva 
replies that if the self is thus connected with the 
diverse qualities of pleasure and pain, then it should 
change its nature and become diverse itself. He says: 

9. The self (jiva) which is connected 

with pleasure, etc., is seen as diverse, 

like pleasure, etc. Therefore it also 
is not permanent, like pleasure, ete. 

At this point a Samkhya opponent interjects his 
position: This refutation of a permanent self applies 
only to those who hold that the self is unconscious by 
nature (cSt D: PickOsag. © £.183a).1® “Aryadeva argues in 
the following verses that his refutation of a permanent 
self applies equally well to those who maintain that 
the self is conscious. He says: 

10. If consciousness (caitanya) were 

permanent, then the instrument (karana)*/ 

would serve no purpose. If fire were 
permanent, then fuel would be wasieedc- © 
When the eye, etc., serves as an instrument and encounters 
an object, visible form (rupa), ete., then the corre- 
sponding cognition ‘visible form', etc., arises and 


subsequently the self cognizes that object. Consciousness 


has the own-nature of constructing objects; the Purusa 
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has the own nature of not being different from conscious- 
ness and of being permanent. Since consciousness is 
inseparable from the Purusa, it too must be permanent. 
Therefore the instrument, the eye, etc., becomes 
unnecessary and the series of Prakrti's transformations 
becomes useless (c8t D £.163a-b, P £.183a-b). 

The opponent now modifies his claim: The Purusa 
has the potential (Sakti) for consciousness. The Purusa 
enjoys sense objects because the intellect (buddhi), 
which is the basis for the instrument's operations, 
becomes manifest, and because the processes (vrtti) of 
consciousness become manifest. Consequently how is 
this series of transformations useless (HPS p.488, CST D 
f£.163b-164a, P £.183b) 21? ‘Aryadeva suggests that if 
consciousness is active, then it must possess motion, 
like an action (kriya) ; and it must also reside in some 
substance, from which it is separable. He says: 

ll. Certainly there is no substance that 

is mobile until its destruction, as in the 

case of action. Therefore it is impossible 

that the Purusa exists and consciousness 

does not. 

An action by its very nature activates some substance. 
It is active from the time of its production until its 
destruction. But substances, trees, etc., remain at 


rest until the wind moves them. They continue to move 
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until the wind stops. However, the Purusa, which has 
consciousness as its own nature, cannot exist independ- 
ently of consciousness; and it is equally impossible 
that consciousness can be conceived independently of 
the Purusa, which is its substratum (HPS p.488, o$t D 
£.164a, P £.184a). 

The opponent then claims that, prior to the actual 
manifestation of consciousness, Purusa has the potential 
for consciousness (HPS p.488, cSt D £.164a-b, P £.184b). 
Aryadeva criticizes this claim that Purusa is potentially 
conscious at one point and is actually conscious at 
another point. If this were so, then the Purusa should 
change its nature when it becomes actually conscious. 

He says: 

12. It seems that the element (dhatu) 

of consciousness exists in one place and 

consciousness in another. Therefore the 

Purusa undergces change, like iron melting. 

The VaiSesika opponent reiterates his position that 
the self is not conscious by nature (HPS p.488, cst D 
£.164b, P f£f£.184b-185a). Aryadeva concurs and points out 
the difficulty of the self ever becoming conscious, when 
the mental organ (manas) is minute and the self is vast. 
He says: 

13. Were consciousness the size of the 


mental organ and the self vast, like 


3/2 


0 : 
then unconsciousness 


space (2kag¢a) ,” 

would appear to be its own nature. 
The opponent argues that the self pervades an individual's 
entire body, just as space does. The self becomes 
conscious when consciousness unites with the mental organ 
in a place that is atomic in dimension. But if the self 
is vast, like space, and consciousness has the same atomic 
dimension as the mental organ, and if the self becomes 
conscious from its connection with consciousness, then 
it is impossible that it ever would become conscious. For 
example the Ganges does not become salty when it encounters 
a minute measure of salt (HPS p.489, C87 D ££.164b-165a, 
P £1652): 

If the opponent contends that this self pervades 
sentient beings (HPS p.489, 081 D £.165a, P £.185a), 
then Aryadeva retorts: 

14. If one's self is all-pervasive, 

then why isn't someone else conceptualized 

as one’s self? It is not possible to say 

that this is obstructed by that. 
Tf you suppose ‘I am all-pervasive'’, i.e., ubiquitous 
in dimension, then why doesn't the conceptual construction 
'my self' arise in regard to some other sentient being’? 
If my self were all-pervasive, it should exist in regard 
to me and in regard to someone else. My self and someone 


else's self should exist in the same place, since self 


pervades everything. But when they exist in the very 
same place, then it would be impossible to say that one 
self obstructs another (HPS p.489, ost D £.165a-b, 
P £.185b).*} 

Aryadeva returns in the two following verses to 
his refutation of the Samkhya opponent by attacking the 
notion of Prakrti as the unconscious agent of the series 
of transformations. * He says: 

15. There is no difference between 

insane people and those for whom an 

unconscious thing always has the 

property of being the qualities' agent: 
Insane people are those whose stream of consciousness 
(vi jnanasamtati) is mixed up. Consequently they do not 
apprehend things correctly and babble incoherently about 
unreal things. So do the Samkhyas (HPS pp.489-490, CST 
D ££.165b-166a, P £.186a-b): 
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Aryadeva then attacks the position that the qualities 


function as agents, but do not experience the fruits of 
their action. He says: 

16. The qualities always are known to 

construct houses, etc.23, but they are 

not known to experience [the results]! . 


Is there anything more unreasonable 


than this? 
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The Vaisesika position that the self is both the 
agent and the experiencer of merit (dharma) and demerit 
(adhearma) also comes under attack (cSt D £.166a-b, P 
£.186b). Aryadeva denies that a permanent and all- 
pervasive self can be an agerit: 
17. What performs an action (kriyavan) 
is not permanent; what is aii seevaee 
does not perform an action; and a lack of 
action equals a lack of existence. Why 
doesn't the non-substantiality of the self 
(nairatmya) please you?-* 
An agent should be the cause of some performed action. It 
is wrong to say that something that does not do anything 
and has no cause is an agent. If something performs an 
action, then it should be different prior to the commence- 
ment of that action. A self that does not differ before 
and after performs no action. Moreover, the self performs 
no action because it is al-pervasive. For example, 
Devadatta is a goer and we say ‘he goes’ because of his 
relation with going. By picking up one foot and putting 
down the other, he performs the action of leaving behind 
his previous location and proceeding to a new location. 
But if he were supposed to be all-pervasive, the question 
arises: Where would he go? Where wouldn't he be already? 
And if the self performs no action, then isn't it just the 


Same as something that does not exist? A thing that 
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performs no action does not exist. It is like a flower 
in the sky: If the self does not exist, then why doesn't 
the non-substantiality of the self please you? It 
certainly should please you, for it brings an end to 
all false views (c8t D ££.166b-167a, P ff£.186b-188a)! 

Aryadeva argues that all people should perceive 
the self in the same way if it existed by its own nature. 
But he says: 

18. Some see it as ubiquitous; 

some see it as the size of an individual's 

body; and some see it as minute in size. 

A person endowed with insight (prajna) 

sees it as non-existent.” 

He argues also that if the self existed by its own 
nature, then it could not be liberated, since things 
that have a permanent nature of their own cannot change. 
No suffering could induce such a self to seek liberation. 
He says: 

19. How can what is permanent be harmed? 

How can there be liberation without harm? 

Therefore liberation is impossible for 

someone for whom the self is permanent . “© 

The next verse criticizes the ‘hypocritical philo- 
sophers' (pasanda) who hold that liberation is for the 
purpose of extinguishing all grasping after a self and 


/ 
what belongs to a self (CST D £.168a, P ££.188b-189a) .~’ 
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He says: 
20. If the so-called ‘I' exists, then 
it is wrong to think 'I do not exist' or 
it is false to think that someone who 
knows the truth attains Nirvana from the 


certainty [of abandoning belief in a 


If an 'I' existed by its own nature, then it would exist 
even in the state of liberation, since its own nature 
would not cease. Therefore it would be impossible to 
relinquish belief in a self by thinking 'I do not exist’, 
since even in the state of liberation there is an ‘I' 
that fails to eradicate the cause of belief in a self. 
Consequently it is false to think that someone who knows 
the truth of the self, because of certainty, attains 
Nirvana from the relinguishing of belief in a self, 
since even in that case belief in an 'I' exists (C81 D 
£.168a-b, P £.189a)! 

Moreover, the self of a liberated person does not 
exist by its own nature, Aryadeva insists, because if 
this were so, then that person should remain unchanged 
before and after liberation. He says: 

21. If a liberated person truly exists, 

then he did not exist before las a non- 


1 29 


liberated person It is explained 


that what is seen to be unconnected [with 
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anything else] is called ‘own: 

nature', 4 

If the self does not exist, the opponent objects, 
then nihilism will ensue, since conditioned things by 
their nature perish each moment (c8T D £.169a, P E£. 
189b).>+ “Aryadeva responds by citing the example of 
grass that dies and springs up again in a new season: 

22. If what is impermanent were annihi- 

lated, then how could grass, etc., still 

exist? If this were so, then even ignor- 

ance would no longer arise in anyone! 

People do not suppose that impermanent things are annhi- 
lated. Beginning with the first eon, people observed 
that grass, etc., continued to rise up again; a series 

of activity, a connection of cause with effect, persisted 
without interruption. But if it were true that imper- 
manent things are annihilated, then ignorance would no 
longer persist in any sentient being. Since even this 
would be annihilated, cyclic existence would cease 
effortlessly (CST D £.169a, P f££.189b-190a): 

But should the opponent suppose that a permanent 
self is the cause for all things' coming into existence, 
and for that reason grass, ete., is not annihilated (cSt 
D £.169b, P £.190a), then Aryadeva replies that ordinary 
experience shows that visible form arises, persists, and 


ceases in dependence upon causes other than the self. 
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He says: 

23. Even if the self were to exist, 

visible form is seen to arise on account 

of something else, to persist on account 

of something else, and to cease on account 

of something else. 
If things had the self as their cause, then they could 
not arise from anything else. But we observe that fire 
arises from the contact of a crystal and wood. The fire 
peceisee while fuel exists and ceases when fuel becomes 
insufficient (Sr D ££.169b-170a, Pff. 190b-191a). 

Furthermore, no permanent thing produces something 
that is impermanent. Aryadeva says: 

24. In the same way as a created seed 

produces a created sprout, all impermanent 

things arise from [other] impermanent things. 

“Aryadeva concludes this chapter with a verse that 
summarizes his refutation of the two extremes of eter- 
nalism and nihilism. He says: 

25. Since a thing continues, consequently 

annihilation does not occur. Since a 

thing ceases, consequently permanence 

does not occur. 24 
The sprout arises from its cause, the see?, and therefore 
the seed is not annihilated. However, the seed is 


annihilated when fire destroys it. Since the seed ceases 
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after the sprout arises, therefore it is not permanent 


va 
(CST D ££.170b-17la, P ££.191b-192a). 
é 
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CHAPTER X 
NOTES 


teor translations into French and Hindi respectively 

see Vaidya, pp.138-142 and Bhaskar, pp.280-283. Tucci, 
"La versione cinese del Catuhsataka di Aryadeva," pp. 
534-539, translates the Chinese version of this chapter 
into Italian. 

-according to Tucci, "La versione cinese del Catuhga- 
taka di Aryadeva," p.534, n.1, this verse refutes the 
Lokayata. The Tibetan commentators indicate that vv.1- 
9 refute the Vaigesika; vv.10-12, the Samkhya; and vv.13- 
14, the Nyaya. 


3candrakirti quotes this verse in PP p.199.3-4. p.131) 


See also Murti, The Central Philosopny of Buddhism, p.204 
4 

and Lamotte Traite, II, p.737, n.l. 

4CE, the Chinese translation: 


SERA RAPE KER RAB BACT SONAR 


"Your self is not a self for others. Consequently the self 
has no fixed mark (laksana) . In regard to non-eternal 
things, certainly, isn't there the conceptual construction 
‘selge7" 


oF. Ratnavali 1.32: 


ahamkaras tatha skandhan upadayopalabhyate / 
% 
na ca kaScit sa tattvena svamukhapratibimbavat // 


"Thus the self is perceived dependent upon the aggregates. 
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It is not something that exists ultimately, but is like 
the reflection of one's self own face [in a mirror] ." 
°see Vaisesikasttras III.1.19, LII.2.1££., Dagapadar- 


thasutra 1.3. (Ui, Vaiseshika Philosophy, p.98) and 


Padarthadharmasamgraha, pp. 199-209. 
7 


8 


See Padarthadharmasamgraha, p. 199. 
see Murti, The Central Philosophy of Buddhism, p.204. 


Cf. the Chinese rapa ae 


a i 


BitP wa zy ay © re 2 St zie & BR a EZ 


4S HB Be VS. 

"If a thing (dharma) lacks touch, then it lacks motion. 
Therefore it is the body that performs action; it is not 
the self (jiva) that can act." 

Cf. the discussion on this topic in g6 II and Vasu's 
commentary (Tucci, Pre-Dinnaga Buddhist Texts on Logic, 
pp.30-31). 

7 -Gyal tshab, bZhi brgya pa'i rnam bshad legs bshad 
snyin o, chap. 10, pp.4-5 says: gal te bdag rtag pa 
pa yin na bdag ngan ‘gro la _sogs pa'i gnod pa bsrung 
ba'i don du mi tshe ba dang chos su bstan pa dang / 


bdag rtag ‘di la mi ‘gal ba'i rgyu ni ci yod snyam pa 
‘gal bar thal / "If the self were permanent, then it 


follows that it is contradictory to think: what reason 

is there that doesn't present a contradiction between 

this permanent self and teaching about meritorious 

practices (dharma) and non-violence (ahimsa) for the purpose 


of protecting the self from the harm of a bad rebirth, etc." 
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10se6 Nyayasutras LIL.1.12-14, 18-26; III 2.40. 


ee f 
‘Icandrakirti (CST D £.162a, P £.182a) uses the following 
illustration to explain an individual's passage from one 


birth to the next: ‘di ltar ‘dam bzhin du zho'i snod 


Khang pa'i nang na _gnas pa dag la rtsa thog che mod pos 
g.yogs pa'i steng na gnas pa'i phug ron skya bo‘i rkyang 
rjes dmigs mod kyi / de'i rkyang pa zhugs pa ni cis nas 
rkyung srid ma yin no // "Thus just as in mud, the 


impression of a gray pigeon's foot is seen inside a vessel 
of curd and on top of its grass covering, but it is not 
at. all possible that the [pigeon's] foot entered [the 
curd vessel]." 

Cf. Wayman, Calming the Mind and Discerning the Real, 
p.354. Wayman, p.476, n.354, says: ‘''The example seems 
to mean that one can find the ‘footprints’ left in the 
previous time of the stream of consciousness, compared 

to a person, even if one cannot dip into the ‘milk' of 
the previous time."" I think the point of the example 

is that just as the impressions left behind by a pigeon's 
foot passed from one place (the grass lid) to another 
(the curd contained within the vessel) and the pigeon 
itself did not, similarly, the karmic impressions left 
behind by an individual pass from one life to another, 
but the individual does not. 


7 _ -_ a 
12 S66 Vaisesikasutras 1IX.22-23, and Nyayasutras IIIl.2.22. 
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13 s . 
Cf. the Chinese translation: i. 2 Es =, 
e — % 1 EB . Kt = Bua Ss 
BOLE S BERKS SB BARA, O84 
a 


Ps z. 


"If the self unites with consciousness and becomes a 
conscious thing, it must be conscious and non-conscious. 
Therefore the self is not permanent." See also Dharma- 
pala's commentary on this verse, translated by Tucci, 
"La versione cinese del Catuhsataka di Aryadeva," Psd 5¢ 


M2. 


l4cee Nyayasutras 1.1.10. 


Lf 5: te 
loce. SS II (Tucci, Pre-Dinnaga Buddhist Texts on Logic 
pp.26-27). 


lOc6¢ Samkhyakarikas v.60 Cf. the extensive refutation of 


the purus in Ss II (Tucci, Pre-Ditinaga Buddhist Texts on 
Logic, pp.20-23. 

17 samkhyakarikas vv.32-33, state that the karana comprizes 
thirteen of Prakrti's evolutes: the intellect (buddhi), 
the ego (ahamkara), the mental organ (manas), the five 


sense faculties (buddhindriya), and the five faculties of 


action (karmendriya). 


Fc 
186sntaraksita in Tattvasamgraha VII.305 uses the same 


argument against the Samkhya: 

aksyarthady aphalam tu _syac caitanyam ‘sagvatam yadi / 
. : ¢ 

na bhaved indhanenartho yadi syac aha waco 'nabah  // 

"If consciousness were permanent, then such things as 

the eye would be fruitless. If fire were permanent, 


then there would be no purpose for fuel." 
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1 See Honda, "Dharmapala’s Report on Samkhya,"' pp.4-5, 


for an analysis of Dharmapala's commentary on this topic. 


r 7 = 
“Ovaisesikasiitra VII 1.22-23 describes the atman as 


large (mahat) and the mental organ as small (anu) . 


2loe, Lamotte Traité, II, p.738. 


eco andrakirti (HPS p.489) describes the transformations 


of han eee as follows: tatrayam kramo yaduta prasiece 


@ 


mahan / mahan iti puddheh paryayah / mahato "hamkar ah 
sa ca ae J seas rajasas tamasa iti / tatra 
sattvikad shankar at palicabuddhindriyani ‘srotavyam tvak 
caksuh a ghranam iti / paticakarmendriyani vakpani- 
>. 
JS dana onaseteneani / ubhayatmakam ca manah ity eka- 
daSa pravartante / rajasad ahamkarat paKcatannlatrani 
‘sabdasparSartparasagandhah / Sere bhutani aka- 
Gavayute jojalaprthivyakhyani / tamasas tv ahamkara 
. Sen ee ee eg ee 

' ubhayor ahamkarayoh pravarttaka ity..."This is the 


series, namely, from Prakrti comes mahat--mahat is a 
: Manabt=-mahat 





synonym of buddhi--and from mahat comes ahamkara and 

it is threefold: sattvika, rajasa, and tamasa. From 
the sattvika ahamkara comes the five sense faculties, 
i.e., ear, skin, eye, tongue, and nose, and the five 
faculties of action, i.e., voice, hands, feet, and the 
organs of excretion and generation. The eleventh, i.e., 
the mental organ comes forth having the nature of both 


Lfaculties ]. From the rajasa ahamkara comes the five 


subtle elements, i.e., sound, touch, form, taste, and 
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smell; and from the subtle elements come the five gross 
elements, i.e., space, air, fire, water, and earth. And 
the tamasa ahamkara activates the other two." 
ona saiikhyakarikas vv. 32-36. 

See also the treatment of this topic in Vasu's 
commentary to $8 Lt. <Tuces.. Pre-Dinnaga Buddhist Texts 
on Logic, pp.19-20) and compare this treatment with 
a passage from the MahaprajMaparamitopadesa, translated 
by Honda, "Aryadeva's Critique Against Samkhya," JIBS 
2311 (1974) p.487. 
23 


Cf. the use of the expression ‘constructor of the house' 


in Udanavarga XXX1.6-7: 


a 


anekam jatisamsaram samdhavitva punah punah / 

° ‘ a aa : " 
prhakarakaisamanas tvam_duhkha jatih punah punah // 
erhakaraka drsto ‘si na aires geham karisyasi / 

. eae - F 
sarve te parsuke bhagna erhakutam visamskrtam / 
visamskaragate citte ihaiva ksayam adhyagah ii 
"After passing through the cyclic of existence in many 
births again and again, searching for you, constructor 
of the house, birth again and again is painful. You are 
seen, O constructor of the house. You will not construct 
the house again. All your rafters are broken, the house's 
ridgepole is destroyed. When mind has attained disso- 
lution, you have reached the exhaustion of this very world." 


Cf. also Dhammapada vv.123-124 and Nidanakatha vv.278- 
279 
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A4this verse is quoted in PP p.116.10-11l. See also 
Murti, The Central Philosophy of Buddhism, p.204. 


Cf. Ratnavali 1.41: 


mokse natma na ca skandha beaes eed idrsah priyah / 


* ¢& e 
‘atmaskandhapanayanam kim ihaiva tavapriyam // 
e 


"Neither the self nor the aggregates exist in liberation. 
If such a liberation pleases you, then why doesn't the 
elimination of the self and the aggregates please you?" 
22 This verse is quoted by Honda, "Aryadeva's Critique 


Against Samkhya," p.10. He says: "This stanza is 


_ . ay + ZN 
referred (sic) to by Dharmapala in the Ak 012 532 D 


(ch'eng wei shih lun] , which is explained by his disciple 
N\A : 
2A) [Tz'u En] respectively as 1) Samkhya, 


Vaisesika, 2) Ahrikya tirthika and 3) Pasupata etc." 
rGyal tshab, bZhi brgya pa'i rnam bshad legs bshad 
snying po, chap.10, p.1ll identifies the first position 
with the Samkhya and others (probably Vaigesikas) and 
the second with the Jains. He refers to the third position 
only as the position of pecple who reject the Jain position. 
See also Lamotte Traité, II, p.744. Lamotte, p.744, 
n.2., comments that this passage's speculations on the 
size of the atman can be traced to several of the Upanisads. 


26 ee A 
Cf. Lamotte, Traite, II, p.745. 


Al this seems to attack the Pudgalavadins, who rejected 
self-grasping, but maintained the existence of a pudgala 


that passes through the cycle of existence, etc. On the 
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views of this school see Bareau, Les Sectes Bouddhiques 
du Petit Véhicule, pp.114-120 and Conze, Buddhist Thought 
in India, pp.122-130. Lamotte, Traité, I, p.43, n.3 
provides additional references. 
28 cee Lindtner, 'Buddhapalita on Emptiness," p.192 and 
p-202. Buddhapalita's Madhyamakavrtti cites a variant 


reading of 20cd: 


yang na de nyid rtogs pa'am // 
mya ngan _‘da' ba nges rdzun 'gyur // 


“Otherwise realizing the truth or Nirvana certainly will 


be false." 


ae ae ~seTe ae the Bini of truly existing, then one 
must not praise the relinquishment of the self. And it 
must be false that one who certainly knows the truth 
advances to Nirvana." 


See also Tattvasamgraha 3494: 


na _yuktam naham ity evam yady aham nama vidyate / 

« e 5 
niyamat tattvavid yati nirvanam iti va mrsa // 
"Thinking 'I am not' is not correct if the so-called 'I' 
exists. Or else it is false to think that someone who 
knows the truth attains Nirvana from certainty." 


nsiation of 2lab: 


> 
Lap 
(i) 
49) 
42) 
He 
2 


"Tf it does not exist in Nirvana, then it must also not 


exist before." 


30 ce. MMK XV.2cd: akrtimah svabhHavo hi nirapeksah 


paratra ca // "For own nature is uncreated and is not 
dependent upon anything else." 

Slog, the Pudgalavadin argument in Traité, II, pp.742- 
743. 

32this verse is quoted by Buddhapalita in the Madhyama- 
kavrtti. See Lindtner, "Buddhapalita on Emptiness," 


p.199 and p.210. 
Cf. MMK XVII.8: 


bijac ca yasmat samtanah samtanac ca phalodbhavah / 
Sd e e ® 
ee peg, = e — . i—_ f 
bijapurvam phalam tasman nocchinnam napi sasvatam // 
4 e é@ 


"Since the continuum comes forth from the seed and 


the arising of the fruit from the continuum, the fruit 


has the seed as its antecedent. Therefore it is neither 


annihilated nor permanent." 
LS ioe 
and SS VII (Tucci, Pre-Dinnaga Buddhist Texts on 


Logic, p.65). 


CHAPTER XI 
SHOWING THE REALIZATION OF THE REFUTATION OF TIME 


Aryadeva in chapter eleven examines various argu- 
ments for the existence of time. He begins by denying 
that the future exists either in dependence upon the past 
and the present or by its own nature. He goes on to show 
the difficulties that result from his opponents‘ attempts 
to establish future time as permanent or impermanent. 

The latter part of chapter eleven focuses on the ascrip- 
tions of the marks ‘impermanence’ and ‘duration' to 
things. 

An opponent agrees that the self does not exist, 
because form arises from some other cause and because 
we cannot apprehend the self either by ordinary percep- 
tion (laukikapratyaksa) or by inference (anumana). However, 
it is not true that no permanent things exist; time 
exists. Sometimes sprouts and flowers grow and sometimes 
they do not, even though the seed exists. From this 
observation we infer that they are the effects of time. 
Time begins with a single moment (ksana) . It is past, 
present, and future (CST D £.17la-b, P £.192a-b)." 

Aryadeva argues against the existence of a future 
time that is dependent upon the previous existence of 


the past and the present. He says:° 
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1. The present pot does not exist in 
the future pot; the past [pot] does not 
exist. Since these two are the future, 

therefore the future does not exist.” 
The future pot indicates future time. Similarly, the 
past and present pots refer to past and present time. 
The future has not yet arrived at the present; the past 
has already passed over it; and the present has arisen 
but has not yet ceased.” Because we now perceive the 
present, it is dominant: and the other two are not. 
These three times are mutually dependent. The future 
cannot be established independently of the past and the 
present. The future pot is neither the present pot nor 
the past pot, because their marks (laksana) differ and 
because it is impossible for one to exist when the other 
exists. 

But if the opponent objects that the future exists 
by virtue of its relation to the present but not by 
virtue of itself, then we reply that this is not so. 
Both the present and the past are established when the 
future is established. If the future does not exist, 
then how will either the present or the past exist? 

On the other hand, because both the past and the present 
are future, all three times are future. Then since the 


past and the present do not exist, how will they establish 
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the future? Consequently future time does not exist 
(c81 D ££.171b-172a, P ££.192b-193a).° 

Even though the past does not exist in the future 
in all respects, nonetheless, another opponent argues, 
it does exist in the future pot as the pot's nature 
(81 D £.172b, P £.193b). Aryadeva questions the oppo- 
nent's contention that the past is the latent nature of 
the future. How, he asks, can it change its nature and 
become actually past? 

2. If the past exists in the future as 

the nature of the future, then how will 

that which exists as the nature of the 

future become past?° 

He argues further that it is impossible for anything 
that has a given nature to change. He says: 

3. Because a future thing remains 

future in nature, therefore it is 

impossible that it is in fact future 

after it becomes present.’ 
Just as a blue thing, which currently has a blue nature, 
does not have a yellow nature, similarly, after a future 
thing becomes present, it can no longer be future (81 
D £.172b, P £.194a). 

Other Buddhist opponents maintain that things have 
their own marks (svalaksana) . Because all three times 


exist, only a thing that does not abandon its own nature 
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occurs due to the combination of causes and conditions 
(hetupratyayasamagri) (81 D £.173a, P f.194a).° 
Aryadeva doubts whether something that exists in all 
three times should be considered impermanent. He says: 

4. The future exists. the past exists, 

the present exists. What does not exist? 

How can something which exists at all times 

be impermanent?” 
The opponent claims that even on past and future occasions 
the mind apprehends the own nature of this present thing. 
How can that thing be considered impermanent? It would 
in fact be permanent: This contradicts Buddhist teaching, 
for the Buddha said, "Conditioned things are impermanent. 
They have the property of arising and ceasing. After they 
arise, they will cease. They are calm and blissful")? 
(St D £.173a, P f££.193b-194a). 

Aryadeva denies that the past exists by its own- 
mature. He asks: 

5. How will what is [ already] past 

become past on account of the past? 

How will what is not [ yet] past become 

past on account of the past? 
First of all, it is wrong to call what is already past 
'past' because of its past nature. We do not call yogurt, 
which was milk in the past, ‘milk’. But if you suppose 


that the past is not past on account of the past, then 
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how will what is not yet past, and which lacks activity, 
become past? The opponent then claims that since the 
past is established by virtue of its own-nature, there- 
fore only what is not yet past becomes past on account 
of the past. The Madhyamikas reply that this would be 
true if the past were established. However, when examined, 
the past does not exist. Consequently because the past 
does not exist, whatever is not yet past, which depends 
on the past, also does not exist (c81 D £.173a-b, P ££. 
194b-195a). 

Further difficulties ensue if the opponent supposes 
that a future thing is produced. Aryadeva says: 

6. If the future [pot] is produced, then 

doesn't it become present? But if it is 

not produced, then isn't the future 

permanent 2? 

The opponent conceded that the future pot is not 
produced, but argues that, unlike unconditioned things 
(asamskrta), it is destructible. Because of certain 
causes ag conditions, the future nature becomes present. 
No unconditioned thing is deprived of its own nature in 
this way. Therefore the future is not permanent, like 
unconditioned things (HPS p.491, cst Dit wis4a;. 2 -t2.195p)+ 
Aryadeva responds: 

7. Lf, even without being produced, the 


future is impermanent because of its 
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[ subsequent] destruction, then there 

being no destruction of the past, isn't 

it conceived to be permanent? 

If because it is deprived of its own-nature the future 
is not permanent, then because the past is not deprived 
of its own nature one might suppose that it is permanent 
(HPS p.491, CST D £.174a, P £.195b). 

In the next verse, Aryadeva Suggests that if the 
past and the present are not impermanent, as the opponent 
contends, then there is no basis for an impermanent 
future. He says: 

8. This present and the past are not 

impermanent. Apart from these two, 

there is no third possibility for it. 

The opponent claims that this present thing is not 
impermanent. It is called 'present' because it has the 
property of being present and because it is not deprived 
of its own nature. Because an impermanent thing is 
connected with non-existence, it is not present. It is 
impossible for existence and non-existence to occur at 
the same time; and therefore it is not possible that the 
present is impermanent. And it is not possible that the 
past is impermanent because the past has ceased. It is 
not logically possible for something that has already 
ceased to cease again, since that would serve no purpose 


nihprayojana), have no basis (a$rayabhava) , and would 


* 
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entail an infinite regress (anavasthaprasanga). The 
Madhyamikas reply that when it is not possible that 
something which has been produced is impermanent, then 
the future, which has not been produced, is just like 
a flower in the sky (HPS p.491, cSt D £.174a-b, P £.196a): 

The future exists, the opponent insists, because we 
perceive that certain conditions produce it. It is not 
possible that something which did not exist previously 
should be produced at a later time (HPS p.491, cSt D 
£.174b, P £.196a). Aryadeva retorts: 

9. If that thing which is produced after- 

wards exists previously, .then the Fatalist 

(niyativadin) position? is not wrong: 

If one supposes that a thing exists prior to its produc- 
tion, then the Fatalist position that there is a predeter- 
mined (niyata), uncaused own-nature which is not influenced 
by human effort (purus akara)--a position that is contrary 
to logical possibility (upapatti)-- will not be wrong: 

And this position is wrong because it contradicts our 
experience, because it denies human effort, and because 

it denies interdependent origination (HPS p.491, cSt D 
FE.174b-1752a, P £.196a-b). 

Moreover, Aryadeva says: 

10. It is not logically possible to 

say that something whose coming into 


existence is produced has existed 
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previously. If there were the 
production of an [already] existent 
thing, then there would be the coming 
into existence of what has been 

produced, |? 
It is not logically possible to say that a thing which 
causes and conditions bring into existence has existed 
previously. For if it did, then the production of 
something that already exists would occur. The produc- 
tion of something that already exists is logically 
impossible because it serves no purpose, because it 
would follow that there would never be an end to the 
production again and again of a single thing, and because 
nothing else would be active--which contradicts the 
fact that causes and conditions exist (HPS p.491, cS D 
f.175a, P £.196b). 

But if the future does not exist, the opponent 
objects, then the yogins’ cognition that results from 
previous vows (pranidhijnana)** and has the future as 
its object (alambana) would be incorrect. Yogins do 
predict the future correctly, and this would not be 
possible if the future did not exist (HPS p.492, cSt 
D £.175a, P ££.196b-197a). Aryadeva replies: 

11. If a future thing is perceived, 

why isn't a non-existent thing per- 

ceived? The future is not remote for 


someone for whom it exists. 


It has already been explained that no future thing 
exists by its own nature prior to its production. If 
yogins could perceive things that are not present, 
then they could perceive a barren woman's son, for 
both equally have a non-existent own-nature: It is 
not right to maintain that one is perceived and the 
other is not. Moreover, the future is not remote for 
someone who holds that the future exists by its own- 
nature. The opponent considers past and future things 
to be remote and present things to be close at hand. 
But the future is not remote, for it is now in the 
process of becoming present (HPS p.492, cSt D f£.175a~ 
176a, P ££.197a-198a). 

Furthermore, meritorious practices (dharma), such 
as giving and moral conduct, which will be performed 
in the future, given the condition of hearing about 


such practices from a good friend (kalyanamitra) and 


the subsequent maturation of one's faculties (indri a), 
q sniestadlea? Ler 
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2 


7 
should already exist (HPS p.492, CST D f£.176a-b, P £.198a)! 


‘Aryadeva says: 
12. If meritorious practice exists, even 
though it has not been produced, then 
self-restraint (niyama) is useless, +® 
But if there is anything that should be 
dote.~! however slight, then an [already ] 


existent effect is iapessa bie,” 
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The effort expanded in the restraint of body, speech, 
and mind in order to attain meritorious practice is 
in vain if this is possible to attain even without 
such restraint. But if this self-restraint brings about 
distinction, then this distinction, which previously 
was absent, is produced subsequently (HPS pp.492-492, 
ost D £.176b, P £.198a). 

Aryadeva contends that something which exists 
both before and after its production must be permanent. 
He holds that the notion that an effect pre-exists in 
its cause is incompatible with the fact that things 
are impermanent. He says: 

13. If something is impermanent, how will 

there be a pre-existent effect? People 

call whatever has a beginning and an 

end ‘impermanent'. 

Should the opponent admit the error in maintaining 


that effects pre-exist in their causes and suppose that 


Z 
the future effect does not exist (CST D £.177a, P £.198b),* 


then Aryadeva replies: 


14. There being liberation without 


20 


effort, there would be no futurity 


to liberation. If this is so, then passion 
(raga) also will arise without the 


impassioned person (rakta)'*! 


9 
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Because future afflictions will not exist, liberation will 
occur without any effort, without cultivating the noble 
path. People subject to liberation will become liberated 
effortlessly now, not in the future. If the effect of 
liberation does not occur in the future, no effort is 
needed. This is wrong; not only will it follow that 
liberation will occur effortlessly, but also liberation 
will arise without a cause. Similarly, even desire, 
which has the individual subject to desire as its 
substratum and which arises dependent upon this, would 
occur independently of the individual subject to desire, 
without any cause. It is not possible that it has no 
cause, for it would follow that desire could then exist 
even in saints (CST D £.177a, P ££.198b-199a)!7" 

“Ar yadeva asserts that both his opponents who hold 
that the effect pre-exists in its cause and those who 
hold that the effect is previously non-existent in its 


23 In the follow 


cause are in error. ing verse, he implies 
that if the effect already exists, then it is not neces- 
sary to adorn the house with pillars, since these pillars 
should already be present. On the other hand, if the 
effect, i.e., the pillars, is non-existent, then these 
pillars will never adorn the house. He says: 

15. The adornment of pillars, etc., 


for a house is useless for someone who 


holds that the effect is pre-existent and 


for someone who holds that the 
effect is non-existent. “4 

A Samkhya opponent now offers a new line of argu- 
ment: Although past and future have been refuted, the 
present still exists. Since the present exists, the 
future exists; a future thing becomes present by under- 
going transformation. For example, milk is transformed 
into curd (cSr D £.178b, P £.200b). Aryadeva responds: 

16. Although things may be transformed, 

not even the mental organ (manas) will 

perceive them. Nonetheless, fools 

imagine that the present exists. 
Not only do the five sense faculties fail to perceive 
these transformed things, but even the mental organ 
which is capable of apprehending things that lack 
perceptible form, fails to perceive them (c8t D £.179a, 


Pf. Z0.1D )-s 


Time exists because there is a thing that is its 
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cause. Since time has no physical body, we can ascertain 


it only in dependence upon some thing, but not by itself 


(CST D £.179a-b, P £.201b) .7> Aryadeva attacks this 
argument by denying that the thing persists longer than 
a single moment. If it were to endure, then it would 
never become old and perish. He says: 

17. How could there be a thing that 


doesn't endure? Because it is impermanent, 
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how could it persist? If it first 
were to endure, then it would not 
become old in the end.*6 

‘Aryadeva further argues that the cognition which 
apprehends that thing lasts only a moment. He says: 

18. Just as one cognition does not 

apprehend two things, similarly two 

cognitions do not apprehend one thing. 

If a thing endures, then it would be the object (jieya) 

of many cognitions (jfana). On the assumption that this 
thing, which one cognition apprehends, subsequently is 
perceived by another cognition, the opponent then supposes 
that this thing endures until a later cognition cuts it 
off. But this is not possible, since both the cognition 
and its object exist just for one moment (C81 D £.179b, 

P £.202a). 

The opponent then claims that duration (sthiti) 
exists because it is the mark of present time (C8T D 
£.180b, P £.203b). Aryadeva replies: 

19. If duration exists in time, then 

duration will not be time. But if 

there were no duration, then without 

duration an end will not exist. 

If the opponent supposes that duration exists in time, 
then duration cannot be time. For example, Devadatta 


who is in the house is not the house, since the container 
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and the thing contained differ. Similarly duration 
is not time because it is included within time. Because 
duration is not the own nature of time, it cannot be a 
mark of time. But if there were no duration, then 
there would be no cessation (C81 D ££.180b-18la, P £.203b). 

Since a thing that endures is impermanent, the 
Opponent claims, duration exists. No thing exists with- 
out duration, and impermanence cannot exist without a 
substratum. Consequently a thing that is impermanent 
will also persist (c8t D£.18la, P ££.203b-204a). Aryadeva 
analyzes the relation between a thing and its mark of 
impermanence in terms of identity and difference. If 
the two were completely different, then no relation between 
them is possible. But if they were completely identical, 
then no other mark is possible. He says: 

20. if impermanence were different 

from the thing, then the thing would 

not be impermanent. But if they were 

identical, then that very thing would 

be just impermanent. How then could 

cc endure ??/ 

The opponent counters this objection with a new claim. 
He asserts that wnen a thing endures, there is no imper- 
manence. for duration has greater power (087 D £.181a, 
P £.204a). Aryadeva argues that if duration were not the 


weaker of the two, then how could impermanence become 
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more powerful later and put an end to duration? He 
says: 

21. Were duration not weak where 

impermanence is weak, then, surely, 

how would these later be seen to 

reverse? 

On the other hand, if impermanence has greater power, 
how will things endure? Yet impermanence must exist in 
all things; otherwise they will endure permanently. 
Aryadeva says: 

22. If impermanence is not weak 

and exists in all things, then 

either all will not endure, or all 

will not be impermanent. 

The mark ‘impermanence’ either comes into existence 
at. the s:ume time as the marked thing (laksya) or it 

r . 
comes into existence afterwards (CST D £.182a, P £.204b). 
Aryadeva says: 

23. If impermanence exists continuousLy, 

then either duration does not exist 

continuously or something beccmes 

impermanent after it has completed 

being permanent. 

Because a marked thing does not have a mark that is 
incompatible with it, if it were connected continuously 


with impermanence, then duration could not exist continuously. 
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But if the opponent desires to avoid that error and 
Maintains that a thing becomes impermanent later, then 
this same thing which was permanent earlier, because 
of its connection with persistence, becomes impermanent 
later because it is connected with impermanence. 
However, a thing cannot be both permanent and imper- 
manent, for these marks are mutually incompatible 
(cSt D £.182a, P f£.204b-205a). 

Moreover, no thing has the marks of duration and 
impermanence simultaneously. Aryadeva says: 

24, If a thing endures and is imper- 

manent at the same time, then either it 

is false that it is impermanent or it is 

false that it endures. 

Because we remember things that were experienced in 
the past, time exists the opponent contends (C81 D £.182a- 
b, P £.205a). Aryadeva rejects this argument also. He 
says: 

25. A thing that has been seen does not 

reappear. Moreover, the cognition of 

it does not reoccur. Therefore to talk 

about memory is false; in fact it is error 

alone that occurs. 

We have refuted already the notion that two cognitions 


apprehend one thing; consequently a thing does not reappear. 
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When the thing itself does not reappear, the cognition 
that took it as its object also will not reoccur. 

When the past thing lacks a nature of its own, the 
memory that apprehends it also lacks a nature of its 
own. For this reason, the memory is false. That is 
to say, it has no nature of its own and has originated 
in dependence. It is not intended that 'false' means 
‘non-existent'. Memory is like the experience we have 
of a dream after we have awakened (CST D f£.182b-183a, 
P ££.205b-206a). 
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CHAPTER XI 
NOTES 


7 
this same argument occurs earlier (CST D £.171b, P £.192b) 


and Aryadeva's response is given in IX.7. 

Vaidya, pp.143-146 and Bhaskar, pp.62-76, translate this 
chapter into French and Hindi respectively. Tucci, "La 
versione cinese del Catuhsataka di Aryadeva," pp.540-545, 
translates the Chinese eoseen into Italian. Ogawa Ikkyo, 
"Jikan ron ni taisuru Daijo Bukkyoteki shiten Gessho-zo 
Shihyakuron- chhushaku daijuichi Shd," (Mahayana Buddhism's 
viewpoint on the question of time in Candrakirti's 
Catuhsatakatikd, chapter eleven), The Annual Report of 
Regsaeenes of the Otani University, no.29 (1976), pp. 1- 
56, translates chapter eleven of Candrakirti's commentary 
into Japanese. 

3ce. §§ It and Vasu's commentary (Tucci, Pre-Dinnaga 
Buddhist Texts on Logic, pp.76-77), which corresponds to 
cS XL.1=5. 


“OE. PP p.382.4-6 on MMK XIX. 1: 


yasmad utpanno niruddho hi bhavasvabHava 'tita iti 
vyapadifyate utpanno 'niruddho hi vartamanah / alabdha- 
tmabhavo 'nagata iti / "Since a thing's own nature has 
arisen and ceased it is called 'past', when a thing's 

own nature has arisen and not ceased it is called 'present', 


and when self-nature is not apprehended it is called 


“FuEure. . 
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This passage and a similar one from the Abhi- 
dharmako$abliasyam are cited in Paul Williams, "On the 
Abhidharma Ontology,"' JIP 9 (1981): 236. 
2candrakirti discusses the mutual dependence of the 
three times at length in his commentary to MMK XIx.1-4 
(PP pp.382.1-385.10). CS XI and MMK XIX.1-4 seem to 
refute a similar position. Paul Williams, "Buddhadeva 
and Temporality,"’ JIP 4 (1977) suggests (pp.280-281) that 
Nagarjuna's refutation of time is based upon the position 
of Buddhadeva. 

Buddhadeva was one of four Abhidharma masters whose 
views later critics cite. See Louis de La Vallée Poussin 
"Documents d'Abhidharma--La Controverse du Temps;" 

MCB (1937):22-24. KoSa, IV, pp.50-54; (AKV pp.805-818), 
Abhidharmadipa, pp.259-261; and Tattvasamgraha, pp.613- 


617. 


6 The Chinese translation a 


AH BERD AR AA RB 
rt Ala koe EPR BE 


"Tf the future, which has soot ceased, still has a 
future essence, then inasmuch as this is constantly 
future, how can one say that it becomes past and present?" 


ae a, 
Cf. sS IX and Vasu's commentary (Tucci, Pre-Dinnaga 


Buddhist Texts on Logic, pp.76-77. 


‘the Chinese translation of 3ab differs: 


52. 2A HR £7 A Ab KB 
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"If a thing (dharma) in the future is seen to have the 
mark (laksana) of the future.” 

ey ser ae 

The position that Aryadeva refutes in vv.2-3 
resembles Ghosaka's view that the transformation of one 
temporal mark (laksananyatha) into another differentiates 

. 

one time from another. He claims that when a thing 
passes through time it becomes conjoined with the mark 
‘past! (atitalaksanayukta) and is then considered 'past', 
though it is not separated completely from the marks of 
the present and the future. 

Ghosaka's views also can be found in the sources 
cited above inn.5. 
SCE. Kathavatthu, pp.120-121, in which the views of a 


Sabbatthivadin opponent who claims that "form does not 


abandon its nature as form" (rupam rtpam bhavam na 
é a . 


jahati) are refuted. 


2 The Chinese translation of 4ab differs: 


timmy, £825 FR ZANE 
"If past and future exist like the present, why wouldn't 
they have a casual function?" 

This position is similar to the views of Vasumitra, 
wno held that the three times differ because of a change 
in state (avasthanyatha). When a thing is active it 
is called 'present'; when its activity ceases it is called 
'past'; and prior to its engaging in activity it is called 


'ruLure: 
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See, for example, the following passage from AKV, 


p.808: 


yady atitam api dravyato ‘sty anagatam iti kasmat 

tad atitam ity _ucyate anagatam iti va?  nanu _coktam 

advanah karitrena vyavasthita iti? 

"(Sautrantika] : If past and future substantially exist, 

how is something called 'past' or 'future'? 
([Sarvastivadin) : Hasn't it been stated that the times 

are determined by causal function?" 

10tnis verse is found in Digha, II, p.157; Samyutta, I, 


p.6, p.158, p.200: II, p.193. 


annica vata sankhara // uppadavayadhammino // 
uppajjitva nirujjhanti // tesam vupasamo sukho-ti // 


"Indeed impermanent are conditioned things which have 
the properties of arising and ceasing. After arising , 
they cease. For these there is calm and bliss." 


cCé. MMK VII.16: 


pratitya yad yad bhavati tac tac chantam svabhavatah / 
tasmad utpadyamanam ca Santam utpattir eva ca // 


"Whatever exists in dependence is calm by its very nature. 
Therefore both the process of being produced and the 
production itself are calm." 


Lig. Kathavatthu, p.125:. 


~ — . . “— =_ vv 
Anagatam hutva paccupannam hotiti? Amanta Tanneva 
anagatam tam paccupannan ti? '"We ask: After it has 

¢ < 
been future, does it become present? Then isn't the 


future in fact present?" 
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a) eee Basham, History and Doctrine of the Ajivikas 


(London: Luzac & Co., 1951), pp.224-235; Jayatilleke, 
Early Buddhist Theory of Knowledge, pp.142-152; and 
Kalupahana, Causality, pp.32-41, all examine the views 
of the Niyativadins. 

lScandrakirti cites this verse in his commentary to 
c§ ¥IV.21 (HPS p.511, cSt D £.217b, P £.246b). 

14 on the term pranidhijnana see AK 37ab and AKV pp.10lli- 
1012 (Koga, V, pp.88-89). Cf. Armelin, Le Coeur de la 
Loi Supreme, pp.155, 174-175, 240n.15. 

to these indriya include confidence (Sraddha), effort 
(virya), mindfulness (smrti), concentration (samadhi), 
and insight (prajna) . See Lamotte Traite, III, pp.1125- 
1127, 1179. 


lOce vw.54: 


_ j : — / ee 
atha na pratitya kimcit svabhava utpadyate sa kusalanam / 
& 
dharmanam evam syad vaso na brahmacaryasya // 
g 


“But if the own-nature of wholesome things arises without 
dependence upon anything else, then there would be no 
practice of the religious life." 

Lone accomplishment of 'what should be done’ (karaniyam) 
is one of the arahant’s achievements. See, for example 
the following description of the arahant: khina jati 
vusitam brahmacariyam katam karaniyam noparim itthatvam. 
"Birth is exhausted; the religious life accomplished, 


what should be done has been done. There is nothing more 


to this life.'' For other references see PED s.v. arahant. 
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8 candrakirti cites this verse in his commentary to 


/ 
c§ XIV.21 (HPS p.511, CST D £.217b, P £.246b). 


19 -Gyal tshab, bZhi brgya pa'i_rnam bshad legs bshad 


snying po, chap. ll, p.8, refers to the opponent as a 


Sautrantika. 


20, .Do sngags, dBu ma bzhi brgya pa’i tshig don, pp.188- 


189 bases his comments on the reading bsgrib pa med 
"without being obstructed" instead of bsgrim pa med 


"without effort.'"’ He says: 'o na ma 'ongs pa'i skye pa 
la sogs pa sgrib pa zad pa'i phyir du lam sgom pa'i ‘bad 
rtsol gyis bsgrib pa med par thar par ‘gyur te grol ba la 
bar du gcod pa'i gegs chags sogs kyi sgrib pa ma 'ongs pa 
na _yod pa ma yin pa'i phyir ro // ma_'‘ongs pa na chags 
sogs kyi_sa bon med kyang thar pa la bar du geod pa'i 
sprib pa skyes pa yod pa de ltar yin na chags bral rnams 
kyi rgyud la rten chags pa med par yang ni rten can gyi 
'dod chags kyang ni ‘byung bar ‘gyur ro // "In that case 


there would be liberation without encompassing the path 
of meditation in order to remove such obstructions as 
future births, since future obstructions, desire, etc., 
do not exist. In the future, even without the seed, 
desire, etc., an obstruction, an impediment to liberation 
arises. If this is so, desire, the thing contained, 
would occur even in containers that lack desire, in the 


continuum of those who are free from desire." 
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—_ 


C£. the So ae ier hae _ of _l4cd: 


wn 
suet BLK |S a bh. Be S26 


"Some hold that past and future desires must be separate 


21 


from the individual subject to desire." 

22 o£ PP p.138.6-9 on MMK VI.1: 

rakto ragasrayah / sa yadi rakto ragat purvam ragatiraskrto 
ragarahito bhavet / tada tam ragatiraskrtam raktam pratitya 
rago bhavet / evam sati_ rakte rago bhavet iti yuktam / na_tv 
evam sambhavati yad raparahito raktah syad arhatam api 
ragaprasahgat // " 


"The individual subject to desire is the substratum for 
desire. If there were, prior to desire, an individual 
subject to desire, who is independent of desire and free 
from desire, then desire would be dependent upon that 
individual subject to desire, who is independent of 
desire. Thus it is possible to say that when the 
individual subject to desire exists desire would exist, 
but it is not possible to say that there is an individual 
subject to desire who is free from desire, because of 


the consequence that desire would exist even in saints!" 


-3Red mda’ ba, dBuma bzhi brgya pa'i 'grel pa, p.135 


identifies the satkaryavadins as Samkhyas and Vaibhasikas. 
‘ é 
On the satkaryavada of the Vaibhasikas see Kalupahana, 


Causality, pp.149-151. On the satkaryavada of the 
Samkhyas see Bhartiya, Causation in Indian Philosophy, 


pp.36-41, Potter, Presuppositions of India's Philosophies, 
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pp.106-109, and Gerald J. Larson, "The notion of satkarya 
in Samkhya," PEW 25 (1975): 31-40. 

Red mda' ba, dBu ma‘ bzhi brgya pa'i ‘grel pa (p.136). 
identifies the asatkaryavadins as Sautrantikas and VaiSesikas. 
Un the asatkaryavada of the Sautrantikas. see Kalupahana, 
Causality, pp.151-154. On the asatkadryavadda of the Vaisesikas 
see Bhartiya, Causation in Indian Philosophy, pp.138-148, 
and Potter, Presuppositions of India's Philosophies, pp.111-114. 
4candrakirti cites this verse in his commentary to 
c XIVv.21 (HPS ‘D>; 511, cSt D £421 7b,. FP 2.24605); 
23. PP p.387.7-15 on MMK XIX.6. 
26puddhapalita cites this verse and vv.23-24 in his 


commentary to MMK VII.2., Madhyamakavrtti, p.92. 
Cf£. Ratnavali 1.68 (cited in MKV Dx 40). 


ksanike sarvatHablavat kutah kacit puranata / 
] ad « e 
sthairyad aksanike capi kutah kacit puranata // 

"How can a momentary thing become old, since it does not 

exist at all? How can a non-momentary thing become old, 
since it persists?" 


2708. MMK XIX.5: 


nasthito ASI EAS kalah sthatah Kalo na vidyate / 
yo arhyetagrhitas ca \Glah pesaaapyaee katham // 


"A time chee does not persist cannot be grasped, and there 
is no persisting time that could be grasped. How is a 


time that cannot be grasped made known?" 


CHAPTER XII 
SHOWING THE REALIZATION OF THE REFUTATION FOR 
WRONG VIEWS 


Aryadeva in chapter twelve explains why most people 
reject the Buddha's teaching on emptiness and the non- 
substantiality of persons (pudgalanairatmya) and things 
(dharmanairatmya). They lack the intelligence, he claims, 
needed to realize the truth of these profound teachings. 
Instead, they fear them and cling to the false views of 
Brahmins and Jains. 

You clarify and explain in detail the teaching of 
non-substantiality, a teaching that the Buddha fully 
understood and proclaimed, the opponent says. But why, 
he asks, don't people follow his teaching (c8T D £.183a, 

P £.206a)? Aryadeva replies that, despite the virtues 
of the teacher and his teachings, most people lack the 
qualities that characterize a capable student. He says: 

l. It is explained that a student who is 

impartial, intelligent, and industrious 

is called ‘a vessel’. The teacher's good 

qualities do not change, and for the student 

it is not the case” [that good qualities 


become faults ] 3 


The word 'impartial' refers to someone who does not fall 


under the prejudiciai influence of his own or someone else's 
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position. Impartiality is the basis for rejecting 
erroneous positions. Consequently an impartial student 
is the right vessel for the true teaching. Moreover, a 
student must be teiacent in order to discriminate 
between essential and non-essential teachings. An 
intelligent person will reject what is non-essential and 
will accept what is essential. An intelligent and 
impartial student will work hard for the sake of these 
teachings. 

The teacher's qualities include the ability to speak 
impartially, non-erroneously, clearly, and without anger.> 
He has the ability to discern a student's intention® and 


7 An 


his mind is free from self-interest (niramisa). 
impartial, intelligent, and industrious student respects 
both the teacher and teachings. For this student the 
teacher's good qualities never change and become faults 
(CST D f£.183a-194a, P ££.206a-207a). 

Aryadeva contends that people who fail to grasp the 
Buddha's teachings on the four noble truths blame their 
lack of comprehension on the Buddha. He says: 

2. He spoke about cyclic existence and 

the means® for cyclic existence. Similarly, 

he spoke about tranquility and the means 

for tranquility. People perceive whatever 


they fail to understand as if that were 


the [fault] of the Sage. 
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The expression ‘cyclic existence’ refers to the five 
appropriating aggregates (upadanaskandha), which are 
the effect;° "means for cyclic existence’ refers to 
the conditioned forces (samskara) , which are the cause; 
‘tranquility’ refers to Nirvana, for that has the nature 
of eliminating all harm; and 'means for tranquility' 
refers to the eight constituents of the noble path. 
The Buddha taught these four noble truths to people who 
sought liberation, for they knew what to accept and 
what to reject. Only people who engage in learning 
(Sruti), reflection (cinta), and meditation (bhavana) 
and are capable of analyzing things correctly will 
comprehend the Buddha's teachings. Others, who are not 
suitable vessels for his teachings, complain: ‘We do 
not understand. This has not been taught properly’. 
But this is not the Buddha's fault. He taught the four 
noble truths only for humanity's sake. How is he at 
fault? If the blind fail to see, it is not the sun's 
fault, for people who are not blind do see (CST D £.184a-b, 
P £.207a-b): 

Although the Buddha's teachings are clear, neverthe- 
less, the opponent explains, since these teachings declare 
that all things are non-existent, we do not understand 
them. Moreover, since the Buddha refutes the own-nature 
of things, his teaching displeases us (01 Dr tis. se 


f£.207b-208a)! Aryadeva responds: 
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3. All hypocritical philosophers (pasanda) 
hold that Nirvana is attained by complete 
renunciation. What is the reason for 
their displeasure when everything is 
refuted? +9 
The hypocritical philosophers, Samkhyas, Vaigesikas, 
and others, maintain that the removal of all defilements 
(samkleSa), pleasure, and pain leads to liberation. When 
they claim that Nirvana results from complete renunciation, 
then they are not saying anything that we have not said 
earlier (HPS p.494, CST D £.184b, P £.208a)!14 

Then what is the difference between you Buddhists 
and the heterodox philosophers (tirthika) who hold that 
complete renunciation leads to Nirvana, the opponent asks 
(HPS p.494, CST D £.186a, P £.209b). Aryadeva answers 
that the heterodox philosophers talk about renunciation, 
but they do not mention the right method for renunciation. 

4. How will someone who does not know 

the means for renunciation practice 

renunciation? Consequently the Sage 

indeed said that there is no tranquility 

otherwise. 4 
How will someone who relies on the heterodox philosophers’ 
views and does not know the means for renunciation practice 


renunciation? Since this person does not know that the 


right means for renunciation is characterized by the fact 
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that all things are empty of a nature of their own 
(svabhavasinya) , which is the ultimate truth (paramar- 
thasatya), therefore the Sage said that there is no 
tranquility otherwise (HPS p.494, c&t D £.186a, P 
£.209b) .+9 

When the things that the Buddha teaches are beyond 
the limits of the sense faculties, then haven't you 
some doubts about them, the opponent queries, since 
these things are not perceptible (HPS p.494, CST D 
£.186b, P £.210a)? ‘Aryadeva replies: 

5. Whoever doubts what the Buddha said 

about the imperceptible (paroksa) must 

have confidence concerning emptiness 

precisely in this connection. ?4 
All things may not be understood through perception 
(pratyaksa), but may be understood through inference 
(anumana). In this case an inference is possible because 
an example (drstanta) exists. The phrase ‘in this con- 
nection’ refers to the statement that the means for 
renunciation is the fact that all things are empty of 
own nature. Emptiness cannot be established in any other 
way than through inference. Although its significance 
constantly lies close at hand, it is subtle, for not all 
people can perceive it. Yet it is logically possible and 
taught through eradicating belief in the own nature of 


things. 
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But if someone should suppose that there is some 
reason for uncertainty: ‘Is this true or not’, and if 
this point has not been refuted in a previous chapter, 
then the reason should be given. When no reason for 
uncertainty can be given, then the example is proven. 
Consequently the Buddha's word should be accepted as 
correct, even when he speaks of imperceptible things 
(HPS p.494, CST D ££.186b-187a, P £.210a-b).+ 

Unlike the Buddha, no heterodox philosopher perceives 
things correctly. Aryadeva says: 

6. Someone who has perceived this world 

with difficulty is in fact confused about 

the other world. Those who follow him 

for a very long time will be misled: 
The heterodox philosophers cannot comprehend obvious 
things, since the causes and conditions of this world 
baffle them. Then how can they comprehend something that 
is extremely subtle, remote in distance, time, or place? 
People who seek liberation, yet reject the Lord Buddha 
to follow the heterodox philosophers, who are themselves 
confused about the own-nature of perceptible and imper- 
ceptible things, will be led astray for endless cycles of 
existence (HPS p.495, est D f.187a-b, P £f£.210b-21la). 

Then why do people who seek liberation follow these 
heterodox philosophers, the opponent asks (HPS p.494, 


/ -_ 
CST D £.187b, P £.211la)? Aryadeva replies that these 


~” 
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people are unable to attain liberation by themselves. 

7. Those who attain Nirvana by them- 

selves accomplish what is very difficult 

to do. Even when following a guide, 

an inferior person's mind is unable 

to proceed [to Nirvana] 

Inferior people, subject to the influence of the ego 
(ahamkara) and all that belongs to the ego, are unable to 
proceed to Nirvana by themselves, or even by following 

a guide (HPS p.495, ct D£.188a, P £.2ilb). 

But why, the opponent persists, does an inferior 
person's mind not proceed to Nirvana? Because of fearing 
emptiness, the Madhyamikas reply. Why do people fear 
emptiness, asks the opponent (HPS p.495, cst D £.188a, 

Pie Zip)? Aryadeva responds that only people who know 
little about the Buddha's teachings on emptiness and non- 
substantiality fear them. He says: 

8. When it is not understood, no fear 

arises. When it is understood, fear 

completely vanishes. Consequently fear 

is established, surely, for someone who 

knows little. +® 
Cowherds who have no experience of the treatises' verbal 
expressions (samketa) do not fear the significance of 
emptiness. They would not understand it even if emptiness 


were proclaimed one hundred times! The fear of those 
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who are knowledgeable abovt emptiness has vanished 
completely, for they are not attached to ego and all 
that belongs to the ego, which is the cause of fear. 

But it is appropriate for someone who knows little 
to be afraid (HPS p.495, oft D ££.188b-189a, P £.211b- 
212a). 

Why don't these people who know little seek the 
supreme state, the opponent asks (HPS p.495, 081 D £.189a, 
P £.212a)? Aryadeva replies that people who know little 
fear teachings that advocate withdrawal from worldly 
activities. He says: 

9. The practice of a teaching that 

involves activity (pravartaka) is 

exclusively for fools. They fear a 

teaching that involves withdrawal from 

activity (nivartaka) because they lack 

constant practice. 

About these fools Aryadeva remarks: 

10. When there is not even a good 

rebirth for someone, influenced by 

ignorance (moha), who would create 

an impediment to the truth, why 

speak of liberation? 

The expression 'someone influenced by ignorance’ means 
someone influenced by envy, jealousy, fear, hatred, and 


so on. This person prevents someone else who could benefit 
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from hearing them. When a good rebirth, as a god or 
a human being, is no longer possible for such a person, 
why even bother to discuss liberation (HPS p.495, c$1 D 
£.189a, P £.213a)? 

Aryadeva goes on to quote the Buddha on the impor- 
tance of the right view in attaining liberation: 

ll. Even regression from moral conduct 

(Sila) is preferable, but regression from 

the [right] view is never preferable. 

Moral conduct leads to heaven; the Lright ] 


view leads to the supreme state (param 


padam) .+/ 


If someone does not display ill-will towards saints who 
possess the right view, then regression from moral conduct, 
in accordance with the nature of the regression-trifling, 
middling, or severe (mrdumadhyadbimatra y--results in 
rebirth as a hungry ghost (preta), an animal, or in hell. 
For ordinary people who don't possess the right view, 

pure moral conduct results in rebirth in heaven. But 
regression from the right view, however trifling, yields 

a powerful result. Even over hundreds of thousands of 
incalculable eons, those who regress from the right view 
cannot come to egual those who regress from moral conduct, 
much less surpass them (HPS pp.495-496, cSt D ££.189b- 
190a, P £.213a-b) 128 
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In the four verses that follow, Aryadeva presents 
the advantages of the Buddha's teachings on non-substan- 
tiality. First he warns that these teachings are not 
appropriate for all people. He says: 

12. The apprehension of ego (ahamkara) 

is preferable for inferior people, but 
not the teaching of non-substantiality.? 
One leads in fact to a bad rebirth, but 
the superior one leads in fact to 

tranquility .*° 
An inferior person is someone who lacks a firm conviction 
(adhimukti) in non-substantiality and who is attached to 
self. Relying upon untrue teachings, this person wanders 
in an impenetrable jungle of false views. The teaching 
that a self exists is better for this person, for it 
leads to the rejection of bad conduct. Since he is 
attached to the self and values his own welfare, he will 
put an end to bad conduct; and abstention from evil (papa) 
easily brings about a good rebirth. 

On the other hand, someone who rejects, or fails to 
understand, the teaching of non-substantiality damages 
his mind and body. Failure to understand the teaching on 
non-substantiality leads an inferior person to a bad 
rebirth, not to tranquility. However, a superior under- 


standing of non-substantiality leads in fact to tran- 


quility, not to a vad rebirth. 
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In addition, someone who fails to understand the 
significance of emptiness, or rejects it, is an inferior 
person. The teaching of emptiness in fact leads this 
inferior person to a bad rebirth; the very same teaching 
leads a superior person to tranquility. A person who 
repudiates attachment to the self, through a firm 
conviction in the teaching of emptiness, destroys a 
multitude of afflictions and bad karma and approaches 
the state of rest (HPS p.496, cS D £.190a, P £.214a-b). 

Aryadeva continues: 

13. Non-substantiality is called 

‘non-dual' (advitya), 'the door to 

tranquility', ‘terrifying to those 

with wrong views’, and ‘the sphere 

| of all the Buddhas'.*! 

Here the so-called self belongs to existent things (bhava), 
has its own nature and its own-form (svarupa), and is not 
dependent upon anything else. The self is considered two- 
fold, in accordance with the distinction made between 
factors of existence (dharma) and persons (pudgala) .“* 
There exists the non-substantiality of factors of existence 
and of persons. The so-called person is designated in 
dependence upon the aggregates, and this person when 
examined in five ways in relation to these ageregates-> 


does not exist. The term ‘factor of existence', refers 


to the aggregates, sense fields (ayatana), and elements 
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(dhatu). Because these things and the person arise 
successively in dependence upon causes and conditions, 
they lack a nature of their own. 

People who cultivate the right view reject attach- 
ment to things and the self and attain Nirvana. Thus 
non-substantiality is ‘non-dual' and ‘the door to 
tranquility’. Although there are three doors, namely, 
emptiness, signlessness (animitta), and wishlessness 
(apranihita) ,“* the teaching of non-substantiality is 
the most important in attaining Nirvana. 

People who hold wrong views imagine that things have 
a nature of their own. Because the teaching of non- 
substantiality utterly destroys this position, it terri- 
fies them. 

Furthermore, non-substantiality is the sphere of all 
the Buddhas. The expression 'all the Buddhas' includes 
the disciples (Sra@vaka), solitary Buddhas (pratyekabuddha), 
and the fully enlightened Buddhas. It is called the 
sphere of ail the Buddnas because they dwell in the 
sphere distinguished by knowledge (jana) , or because 
no Buddhas dwell apart from the body of the teaching 


de 
CST D ££.190a-191a, 


(dharmaSarira) (HPS pp.497-498, 
P £2.214b-215b). 
Aryadeva explains why this teaching on non-substan- 


tiality should not be taught to inferior people: 
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14. Even the name of this teaching 
frightens inferior people! What 
powerful person is known who does 

not terrify the weak?*> 
Because this teaching is hard to fathom and profound, 
even hearing the term 'non-substantiality' frightens — 
inferior people. This teaching eradicates all false 
views, and because it is so powerful, it frightens 
the powerless (HPS p.498, St D £.191b, P f£.215b-216a). 

Shouldn't this teaching be taught in order to refute 
wrong views, the opponent queries (HPS p.498, cSt D: tel Lb: 
P £.216a)? Aryadeva replies: 

15. The Tathagatas did not proclaim 

this teaching for the sake of argumen- 

tation. Nevertheless, it destroys 

other positicns, just like fire destroys 

fuel. 
Furthermore, he says: 

16. Whoever knows this teaching is 

unwelcome to an opponent. Consequently 

this teaching seems to me as if it were 

the door to destruction: 
Why doesn't this teaching frighten the noble ones, the 
opponent asks (82 D £.192a, P £.217a)? “Aryadeva retorts: 

17.. Why shouid someone who considers 


non-substantiality as the truth delight 
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in existence? Why should he fear 

non-existence? 

Why should someone who does not imagine that external and 
internal things exist by virtue of their own nature 

delight in the view of existence or fear non-substantiality 
on account of the view of non-existence? He is not 
attached to the view that things exist; he is not adverse 
to the view of non-substantiality. Consequently, with- 

out engaging in arguments, he proceeds easily to the city 
of Nirvana. Therefore, since Nirvana is the supreme 

state, why is there any reason for fear (CST D £.192b, 

P £.217a)? 

Aryadeva compares the Buddha's teachings with those 
of Brahmins and Jains in the following four verses. He 
notes first that the false teachings of the heterodox 
philosophers endanger people and encourages the spread of 
the Buddha's teachings. He says: 

18. After seeing that the heterodox 

philosophers--who are the seeds of 

misfortune--are many, who wouldn't 

take pity on people who desire the 

teaching? 

Why, asks the opponent, do even virtuous people 
follow the teachings of the heterodox philosophers and 
not the Buddha's teachings (CST D £.193a, P £.217b)? 


Aryadeva explains that this occurs because the Buddha's 


teachings are more subtle: 
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19. The teaching of the three, Sakya- 

[muni], the Jains, and the brahmins, is 

apprenended respectively with the mind, 

the eyes, and the ears. Therefore the 

Sage's teaching is more _ subtle. 
The essence of the Brahmins' teachings is the recitation 
of the scriptures; the ears apprehend these teachings. 
The Jains torment their bodies by plucking out their 
hair and expose them to wind and heat. They do without 
clothing and bathing; the eyes apprehend these teachings. 
The Buddha's teachings illumine the mind; they shed light 
on all things' lack of own-nature. Like the sun, these 
teachings dispel the darkness of ignorance, for all condi- 
tioned things appear like dreams, etc. Mental cognition 
(manasvijnana) apprehends these teachings, and therefore 
the Buddha's teachings are more subtle than the others. 
For this reason, even sentient beings who desire merit 
fail to adopt the Buddha's teachings (CST D £.193a-b, 
P £.218a-b). 

Aryadev2 criticizes the teachings of Brahmins and 
Jains: 

20. Just as the Brahmins' teaching is 

said to be largely hypocrisy, similarly, 

the Jains' teaching is said to be largely 

stupidity. 


Brahmins recite prayers (japa), burn oblations, perform 
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auspicious ceremonies, and so on. They undertake these 
actions because of their desire for wealth and fame. 
Consequently their teaching is hypocrisy, for the most 
part. Their teaching conflicts with the desires of 
those who seek liberation, since it conforms to cyclic 
existence. But people who seek liberation from the 
cycle of existence should not pursue the practices of 
the Jains either, since their teaching stupefies the 
mind (C81 D' 24:19 3B. °F 6. 215d). 

Aryadeva concedes that people respect Brahmins 
and pity the Jains: 

21. Just as Brahmins are respected 

for their acquisition of knowledge, 

similarly, Jains are pitied for their 

acquisition of afflictions. 
However, he points out that birth as a Brahmin and the 
Jain's experience of pain both result from the maturation 
of good and bad karma, respectively: 

22. Just as pain is not the teaching, 

because it is the maturation of karma, 

similarly, Brahmin birth is not the 

teaching, because it is the maturation 

of karma. 7° 

If Brahmin birth and the pain of the Jains are not 
the true teaching, then what other teaching is there, the 
opponent asks (C87 DD £.194a; P-£.219a)? In reply Aryadeva 


summarizes the Buddha's teaching: 
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23. In brief the Tathagatas explain 

that the teaching is non-harming 

(ahimsa) and emptiness in fact is 

Nirvana. Here there are only these 

two.*/ 

The intention to harm other sentient beings and the 
physical and verbal action that ensues because of this 
intention defines ‘harming'. The path of the ten virtuous 
actions (kuéalakarmapatha) , 7° since it removes harm, 
defines ‘non-harming'. 

The Lord Buddhas proclaim that the emptiness of own- 
nature is Nirvana. Calming suffering--whose nature is 
the five aggregates--is Nirvana. The understanding that 
suffering is unoriginated by nature gets rid of error 
and suffering then ceases, for it is impossible to conceive 
of it in any other way. 

These two teachings, Aon nataine and emptiness, lead 
to heaven and liberation, respectively. Therefore there 
are only these two (cSt D £.194a-b, P £.219a-b). 

Why, continues the opponent, don't non-Buddhists 
respect these teachings (c8T D £.194b, P £.219b)? 
Aryadeva answers that they are too attached to their 
own point of view: 

24. All people love their own position, 

just as they love their own birthplace. 

Yet why should a reason that defeats 


it distress you? 
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He concludes this chapter with the advice that intel- 
ligent people ought to adopt all good teachings, even 
those which other schools promulgate. He says: 

25. A wise person who desires good 

fortune accepts things that are suitable, 

even from opponents. Isn't the sun 

common to everyone on earth who has 


eyes? 
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CHAPTER XII 
NOTES 


Vaidya, pp.146-150, and Bhaskar, pp.188-190, translate 
chapter twelve into French and Hindi, respectively. Tucci, 


"La versione cinese del CatuhSataka di Aryadeva," pp.545- 


* 


550, translates Hsuan tsang'’s Chinese translation into 


Italian. 


2 the Chinese translation differs in cd: 


Bo HNER BL KM bs 
Zit BBR B 1B lz +b B* Ki 


"Even- CER eager, and intelligent--this person should 


i 


- 


be recognized as a vessel for the teaching. Anyone other 
than this may have the teacher's assistance, yet has no 


grounds for attaining the supreme benefit." 


>rGyal tshab, bZhi brgya pa'i rnam bshad legs bshad snying 
po, chap.12, p.2 explains: ...skyon du _snang bar mi ‘'gyur 
bar yon tan kho nar snang la / mnyan pa po la'ang yon tan 


gyi ngo bor 'gyur ba min no // 


"They do not appear as faults; they appear only as good 
qualities. For the student also, good qualities do not 
change in nature to faults." 

“CE. Yuktisastika v.51. 


che ba'i bdag nyid can de dag // 
rnams la phyogs med rtsod med // 
gang rnams la ni phyogs med pa // 
de la gzhan phyogs ga la yod // 
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"Those who have a superior nature are impartial and not 
argumentative. Where is there a divergene position for 
those who are impartial?" 
>Suttanipata v.450 cites the four qualities of well- 
spoken discourses: 
"Subhasitam uttamam ahu santo, 
dhammam bhane nadhammam tam dutiyam, 
piyam bhane nappiyam, tam tatiyam, 


saccam bhane nalikam, tam cattutthan" ti. 


. : : 
"The virtuous say: first it is well-spoken; second it is 
concerned with good practices, not bad practices; third 
it is kind, not unkind; and fourth it is true, not false." 
Ovajjhima, I, p.70 notes the Buddha's ability to under- 


stand exactly the diverse aspirations of sentient beings 


(sattdnam nanadhimuttikatam yathabhutam pajanati) as the 
. € rd 


fifth of his ten powers. For additional references see 


Lamotte Traité, III, p.1506. 


’pra{vaparamitaratnagunasameayagatha XVII.3, ed. Akira 
e ¢ 

Yuyama (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1976), 

p.64 says of irreversible Bodhisattvas: "Free from 


self-interest, they instruct the people in the teaching" 


Se Os Se : f : 
(dharmam niramisu jagasy' anusasayanti). 
~ ® 


She Chinese translation has ‘cause' (yin, \Al a 


2Ccf. PP p.475.11-13. 


10the Chinese translation of 3cd differs: 


PR PR-- ti) $0 (0 4 IRR 
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"Since everything is destroyed through true emptiness, 
why aren't they delighted?" 
11 the Samkhyas regard liberation as the isolation 
(kaivalya) of the Purusa from pain, etc. See Samkhya- 
karika vv.60-68. The VaiSesikas also speak of liber- 
ation as lacking the qualities pain and pleasure. 
According to the Vaisesikasttras (V.215-18) pain and 
pleasure result from the contact of the self, the mental 
organ and the sense faculties; when this contact ceases, 
the self attains liberation. 


leone cio eee of 4ab differs 


KR $f 2" 3 A) "i wb BE tae 


—— 


"Someone who does not know the cause of renunciation and 
realization, lacking the means, cannot renounce [cyclic 


existence] or realize [ Nirvana] Tucci, "La versione 
$ 


cinese del Catuhsataka di Aryadeva," p.547 notes that 
Dharmapala's commentary on this verse explains that 
renunciation refers to the renunciation of cyclic exis-~ 
tence and realization refers to the realization of Nirvana. 
L308, the Buddha's characterization of the four noble 
truths in Samyutta, V, p.430-431. 

Cattarimani bhikkhave tathani avitathani anannathani // 


katamani cattari? // //Idam dukkham ti bhikkhave tatham 


etam avitatham etam anafnhatham etam // // 


Ayam dukkhasamudayo ti tatham etam avitatham etam 
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anatinatham etam// // Ayam dukkhanirodho ti tatham etam 
avitatham etam anadifatham etam// // Ayam dukkhanirodha- 


gamini patipada ti tatham etam avitatham etam anannatham 
etam// // Imani kho bhikkave cattari tathani avitathani 
ananpathani // ‘Monks, these four are true, not false, 


not otherwise. Which four? 'This is suffering' is 


true, not false, not otherwise. ‘This is the origin 
of suffering’ is true, not false, not otherwise. 'This 


is the cessation of suffering’ is true, not false, not 
otherwise. ‘This is the path leading to the cessation 
of suffering’ is true, not false, not otherwise. These, 
monks, are the four that are true, not false, not other- 
wise." 


14 See the quotation of this verse in Tantra in Tibet: 


The Great Exposition of Secret Mantra, trans. Jeffrey 
Hopkins (London: George Allen & Unwin, 1977), p.88. 
Tenzin Gyatso also quotes this verse in The Buddhism of 
Tibet and the Key to the Middle Way, trans. Jeffrey 
Hopkins and Lati Rinpoche (New York: Harper & Row, 1975), 
p63 


ee cane ee piano et ton ot gones verse says: 
ara (ib Pi zeke ORB HL OK 
SOME AD! fo #3 RE AS, 


“I£ someone ane what the Buddha said about profound 
matters, he can rely on emptiness, which has no character- 


istics, and certainly generate confidence." 
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15 -Gyal tshab, bZhi brgya pa’i_rnam bshad legs bshad 


snying po, chap.12, p.5 comments: ...de yis the tshom 
bead pa'i phyir du_chos thams cad rang bzhin gyis 

grub pas stong pa bsten te / bya byed thams cad ‘thad 
pa'i bden pa gnyis kyi gnas shin tu _phra zhing rtogs 
par _dka' ba rnams ji ltar gsungs pa bzhin du _gnas pa 
dper_byas nas shin tu _lkog gyur don bstan pa rnams 

de kho na ltar gnas pa'i sgo nas ‘di nyid kho nar 
thams cad mkhyen par yid ches par bya ste / 


"In order to remove doubt he must rely on the fact that 
all things are empty of establishment by own nature. All 
acts and agents, the existence of the two logical truths, 
things that are very subtle and difficult to understand 
exist exactly as the Buddha stated. Taking that as an 
example, he must have confidence that only this one [i.e., 
the Buddha] is omniscient, because his teachings on quite 


imperceptible things exist in accordance with reality."' 


cf. mDo sngags, dBu ma bzhi brgya pa'i tshig don 
rnam pa bshad pa, p.198: _sangs rgyas kyis gsungs pa'i 
bden pa bzhi yi don zab mo gzhal bya lkog gyur gyi don 
la gang za ang zhig blo rnam dpyod dang mi ldan pa'i 
skyon gyis ji bzhin ma rtogs par de ltar min no snyam 
du the tshom skye bar ‘gyur ba yin no // gang tshe the 
tshom tsam skyes pa de yis ni stong pa nyid kyi don la 
brten te shes rab gsum gyis blo yongs su sbyangs te ‘di 
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nyid kho nar nges pa'i shes pa gting tshugs pa'i sgo 
nas yid ches par bya dgos so // "Some person, due to the 


fault of his mind lacking discriminative judgement, not 
understanding correctly what the Buddha said about the 
profound significance of the four truths, objects of 
valid means of knowledge, things that are imperceptible, 
doubts: ‘That isn't so'. When mere doubt arises, he 
must rely on the significance of emptiness , purify his 
mind by means of the three [forms of] understanding, and 
must have confidence precisely in this, because of pene- 
trating to the depths of certain knowledge." 

See also Terzin Gyatso's remarks on this topic in 
his introduction to Tantra in Tibet, pp. 31-33. 


lone RatndvalT 1.39: 


sarvaduhkhaksayam dharmam S$rutvaivam apariksakah / 
samkampaty aparijnanad:-abhayasthanakatarah // 


"Thus, after hearing the teaching that removes all 
suffering, someone who does not examine it trembles 
because of ignorance, frightened by the fearless state." 
17the Buddha in Majjhima, III, p.72 declares that the 
right view is twofold: 

Sammaditthim p'aham bhikkhave, dvayam vadami. Atthi, 
bhikkhave, sammaditthi sasava punnabhag7ya upadhivepakka; 
atthi, bhikkhave, samriaditthi ariya anasava lokuttara 


magganga. "Monks, I say that the right view is twofold. 


There is, monks, the right view that has impurities, is 
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conducive to merit, and results in the substratum [for 
rebirth]. There is, monks, a right view that is noble, 
pure, and part of the path." 

The ‘impure’ right view advocates generosity, 
acceptance of the workings of karma, respect for parents, 
brahmins, ascetics, ete. The ‘pure' right view advocates 
cultivation of the noble path and the acquisition of 
understanding (panna) . 

Lamotte, Traité, V, p.2346 n.1l quotes this entire 
passage on the twofold nature of the right and comments: 
"Par opposition au mécréant (mithyadrstika), l'homme de 
vue correcte mondaine est respectueux de la loi naturelle 
(ou conventionelle): il croit en: 'efficacite des rites, 
2 la récompense du bien et a la punition du mal, en la 
vie future; il honore ses parents et les divinites; il 
venere les religieux et les brahmanes. Mais cette une 
vue correcte mondaine est impure (Sasrava) parce qu'elle 
repose sur la croyance au Moi, a 1'Atman, qui est une 
fausse croyance. Si elle contribue a gagner des merites 
(punyabhagiya) et aboutir a des bonnes renaissaces dans 
les destinées supérieures , elle est incapable de mettre 
fin a la douleur et n'assure pas la délivrance. En 
revanche la vue correcte supramundaine, non viciée par la 
croyance au Moi, et qui est l'un des huit membres du chemin 


e ° f ° 1? 
est vraiment liberatrice. 
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18 -cyal tshab, bZhi brgya pa'i rnam_ bshad legs bshad 


snying po, chap.12, p.8 adds: ston pa nyid la skur 
pa debs pa rang gzhan la gnod pa shin tu che bas 


tshul khrims las ni nyams pa sla yi..."Because casting 
aspersions on emptiness greatly harms both oneself and 
others, it is better to regress from moral conduct." 


x f 
‘Scandrakirti (CST D ££.189b-190a, P £.214a) quotes from 


the KaSyapaparivarta: becom ldan_'das kyis kyang ‘od 
srung gang zag tu lta ba ri rab tsam ni bla ‘i / mngon 
pa'i nga i rgyal can stong pa nyid du lta ba ni ma yin 
no // de ci'i phyir zhe na / ‘od srung lta bar gyur pa 
thams cad la nges par _‘byung ba ni _stong pa nyida yin na 


gang stong pa nyid du lta de ni gsor mi rung ngo // 

zhes gsung so // '"'The Buddha said: Kasyapa, the view 

of a person, [though in strength] the size of Mount 
Sumeru, is better. The view of emptiness is not for 
someone who has conceptual attachment. Why? Because, 

Ras vana: the remedy fer getting rid of all views is 
emptiness, and incurable is someone for whom emptiness 

is a view." Cf. the Ratnakutasutra quoted in PP pp.248.4- 
249.2 and the KaSyapaparivarta 64-65, ed. A von Stael- 
Holstein (Tokyo: Meicho-Fukyu-kai, 1977), pp.95-98. 

20 c66 the treatment of this copic in Ratnavali II.19-25 
and Lamotte Traite, LLL; psltooe. 


: : ; rend 
Alonis verse is quoted in Lamotte Traite, I, p.69 and IV, 


p.Xiv. 
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t2onis portion of Candrakirti's commentary is quoted by 


Wayman, Calming: the Mind and Discerning the Real, p.272. 


23 on this five-fold examination see May, Candrakirti 


Prasannapada Madhyamakvrtti, pp.16, 183, n.596 and Ruegg, 


The Literature of the Madhyamaka School, pp.40-41, n.99. 


2404 these three doors see the references in Lamotte 


Traité, III, pp.1213-1215. See also Conze, Buddhist 


Thought in India, pp.59-70. 


f 
22this verse is quoted in Lamotte Traite, III, p.1686 and 
LV: DV 
26 


Cf. Suttanipata v.596 : 

tesan no jativadasmin vivado atthi Gotama: 
‘jatiya_brahmano hoti' Bharadvajo iti bhasati, 
aha ca 'kammana' brumi evam janahi cakkuma. 


"“Gotama, there is a dispute between us over birth. 
Bharadvajo says that one becomes a brahmin by birth. I 
say that it is by karma. Thus may the Wise One know." 
The Buddha tells Vasettha his own definition of a brahmin 
in vv.620-656: mot birth, but the performance of virtuous 
actions and the attainment of enlightenment make an 
individual a brahmin. 

The Udanavarga in chapter XXXIII similarly discusses 
the nature of the true brahmin. The first verse of this 
chapter, however, may refer to the Jains: 
na nagnacarya na jata na panka 

: 
no 'nasanam sthandilasayika va / 
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na rajomalam notkutukaprahanam 
sodheta martyam hy avitimnakGitksam // 
"Not nakedness, not tangled hair, not mud, not fasting, 
not lying on the ground, not dust and dirt, and not 
the exertion of a squatting posture purity a human 
being who is not freed from doubt." 
Al this verse is quoted in PP p.351.13-14; in Buddhapalita's 
Madhyamakavrtti, ed. and trans. Lindtner, "Buddhapalita 
on eimeinese™: pp.193, 203; and by Wayman, Calming the 
Mind and Discerning the Real, p.454. 


the Chinese ge By Ae of this verse says: 


25h Pk BRR — 3 BOER. 


REE ARG 24 if A 
"In brief, what ae Buddha said: ‘These two things are 
distinct from other schools, viz., non-harming produces 
| rebirth as] men and gods, and the view of emptiness 
verifies Nirvana' 
28h path of the ten virtuous actions advocates 
abstention from taking life, taking what is not given, 
sexual misconduct, false speech, slander, harsh speech, 
idle chatter, covetousness, ill-will, and wrong views. 
For additional references see PTSD s.v. kammapatha, 
BHSD s.v. karmapatha, and May, p.148 n.433. 

See Ratnavali I.8-10 and MMK XVII.11 PP pp.183.7-11 


and 314.10-315.3 discusses these ten virtuous actions. 


CHAPTER XIII 
SHOWING THE REALIZATION OF THE REFUTATION OF THE 
SENSE FACULTIES AND THEIR OBJECTS 


Aryadeva in chapter thirteen examines various 
theories on perception held by some of his Buddhist and 
non-Buddhist opponents. He rejects the position that 
the sense faculties (indriya) and their respective objects 
have a real substantial nature of their own. In his 
opinion, boch the sense faculties and the objects which 
they apprehend are insubstantial and resemble mirages 
and illusions. 

It is impossible to understand that all things 
have no nature of their own, the opponent objects. We 
do not perceive non-existent things, such as a hare's 
horn, but we do perceive the pot and the color ‘'blue' 
(C81 D £.195a, P £.220b). Aryadeva replies that the pot 
is not directly perceptible, since it is a composite 
thing and by merely perceiving one part of the pect we 
cannot claim to perceive the entire pot. He says:7 

1. When the visible form (rupa) is 

perceived, the pot in its entirety 

is not perceived. And who, knowing 

the truth, would say that a pot is 


directly perceptible (pratyaksa) .* 
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When the visible form is perceived, the entire pot is 
not perceived, since the pot has the nature of eight 
substances.> The eye perceives only the visible form, 
not the smell. Consequently the eye fails to perceive 
the entire pot. By not examining the own nature of a 
thing and by taking ordinary experience as authoritative, 
someone says 'I perceive the pot' (c8T D £.196a, P £.221b). 

Aryadeva similarly treats the objects of the other 
sense faculties. He says: 

2. With this very same reasoning , intel- 

ligent people should refute everything, 

e.g., the fragrant, the sweet, and the 

soft.> 
This word 'fragrant' refers to objects which the nose 
apprehends; the word 'sweet' to objects which the tongue 
apprehends; and the word ‘'soft' to objects which touch 
apprehends. These objects also are composed of eight 
substances. Since each faculty cannot apprehend all 
the aspects of its object, what person, knowing the truth, 
would say 'I perceive a flower, etc.' (CST D £.198a-b, 
P £.224a). 

Even if the pot is not distinct from its visible 
form, the opponent concedes, nonetheless, the visible 
form pervades the pot and by perceiving the visible form, 


a 
we perceive the entire pot (CST D £.198b, P OC 
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Aryadeva replies: 

3. If by perceiving the visible form 

all that [pot] were perceived, then by 

not perceiving [the pot] shouldn't the 

perceived visible form not be perceived? 

If by simply perceiving the visible form, the entire 

pot were perceived, then even though we don’t see all 

of it, then by not perceiving the pot, why wouldn't 

it follow that the perceived visible form is not seen? 
There is another significance. Eight substances make 

up the pot. If all eight were perceived because one 

of them, i.e., visible form, is perceived, then because 
visible form and these other substances never exist apart 
from one another, and because the seven other substances 
are not perceived separately, why isn't it understood 
that visible form is not perceived? Therefore since the 
smell, etc., is not perceived, the perceived visible form 
also would not be seen. Therefore because the visible 
form is not seen, it is not possible to perceive the pot 
(CST D £.198b, P £.224b). 

The opponent disagrees: It is possible for us to 
perceive visible form and therefore we perceive the pot 
too (C81 D £.198b, P £.224b). Aryadeva responds: 

4. Direct perception is not possible 
8 


in fact for the entire visible form. 


since it has outer, inner, and middle 


parts. 
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Even visible form by itself--not to mention its connec- 
tion with smell, etc.--cannot be perceived in all of its 
aspects, for it has outer, inner, and middle parts. And 
these outer, inner, and middle parts themselves have 
outer, inner and middle parts and so on down to the 
atoms, which also have parts (81 D £.199a, P £.225a). 

Aryadeva declines to take up again the subject of 
atoms: | 

5. The investigation of whether or not 

atoms have parts will not be introduced 

again here. Therefore it is not logically 

possible to establish the thing to be 

established (sadhya) by means of Lsome- 

thing else ] that is to be established.” 

He continues: 

6. Even a whole after it has become 

parts is a whole once again. Therefore 

even though a syllable (aksara) is 

uttered, it does not exist. 
The pot, wnich depends upon its constituent parts, i.e., 
the potsherds, is a whole. However, these potsherds, 
which depend upon their own constituent parts, are 
wholes also, and so on down to the atoms. The atoms 
depend upon the eight substances as well and have front, 
back and middle parts. Because all these parts can form 


wholes, no thing is a part, or a whole, by virtue of its 


own nature. Therefore the pot is not directly perceptible. 
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The syllables that form words can be analyzed in 
the same way as eis. since, like atoms, they are not 
established. Because the pot does not exist, even the 
syllables which signify it do not exist. Without an 
object, both cognition and speech are impossible (CST D 
£.199a-b, P £.225a-b).19 

The base of visible form (rupayatana) is twofold: 
color (varna) and shape (samsthana), claims a Buddhist 
opponent. *+ For this eases we assume that the pot 
is directly perceptible (CST D £.199b, P £.225b). Aryadeva 
questions this distinction: 

7. If the shape is different from the 

color, then how is the shape apprehended? 

But if it is not different, then wouldn't 

the body also apprehend color?! 
A color, blue, etc., is the object of the visual sense 
faculty (caksurindriya). If the shape were different 
from the color, as sound is, then the eye would not 
apprehend it. Because the eye apprehends shape, just 
as it does color, the shape is not different from the 
color. 

But if the opponent desires to avoid that errer and 
claims that the shape is not thought to be different from 
the color, then since the body apprehends shape in the 


dark, why isn't the color also apprehended in the dark? 


Therefore it is not true that shape is identical with 
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color. Apart from the conceptual constructions ‘identity' 
and ‘difference’, no other possibility exists. Therefore, 
like the color, the shape also is not possible. And 
without these no thing is perceived (o8t D ££.199b-200a, 

P ££.225-226a). 

The base of visible form exists, this opponent argues, 
Since it has a cause, Lees. the four great elements 
(mahabhtta). Since these four great elements exist, there- 
fore their effect, the base of visible form, must also 
exist (CST D £.200a, P £.226a). 

Aryadeva responds: 

8. The cause of visible form is not 

perceived apart from the act of 

perceiving visible form. If that were 

so, then why wouldn't the eye appre- 

hend both?! 
Visible form is not apprehended apart from the four great 
elements, which arise at the same time as the eight 
substances. The cause of visible form is not apprehended 
apart from the base of visible form. But the eye appre- 
hends the base of visible form and the body apprehends 
the cause of color. 

If the opponent supposes that visible form arises 
from a cause that is not different, then the eye would 
apprehend both the cause and the effect, since the cause 


of visible form is not different from visible form, its 
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effect. This is impossible because the object differs 
and a different sense faculty apprehends each object, 
and because of a difference in mark ($1 D £.200a, 

P £.226a-b). 

Aryadeva explains in the next verse that the element 
‘earth’ is characterized by hardness. A different sense 
faculty, touch, apprehends this mark. He Says: 

9. It is experienced that earth is 

called ‘hard’ and the body apprehends 

it. Therefore touch alone communicates 


‘this is ametnt* 


A Vaisesika opponent !° objects that the pot is not 
perceptible by virtue of its own nature but because of 
its connection with perceptibility (C81 D £.200b, 

P £,227a).+° Aryadeva replies: 

10. There is no quality (guna) in 

this pot when it arises as a percep- 

tible object. Therefore, like the 

arising of perceptibility, the nature 

of being existent also doesn't exist. 

Suppose that a universal ‘perceptibility' exists--either 
it has the nature of the perceptible object, or it does 
not. If it has the nature of the perceptible object, then 
what is the point of imagining it? But if it does not 
have the nature of the perceptible object, it is still 


wrong to imagine it, since it would follow that even 
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disembodied things would be perceptible. Moreover, the 
arising of a universal 'perceptibility' is incompatible 
with something that does not exist. Just as the univer- 
sal ‘perceptibility'’ is not possible for a pot that is 
not perceptible, similarly the universal ‘existence' 
also is not possible for a pot that is imperceptible. 

It is wrong to imagine a universal 'perceptibility' for 
a pot that does not exist (cSt D ££.200b-20l1la, P £.227a- 
b). 
An object, e.g., visible form, is perceptible, 

the Buddhist opponent now argues, since the sense faculty 
that apprehends it exists (cSt D 2.201a., © £22270) 
Aryadeva responds: 

ll. The eye is derived matter (bhautika), 

so is the ear. The eye sees ,~/ but another 

sense faculty does not. Consequently the 

Sage said that the maturation of karma 

is itieoneetvable.~° 
How is it possible to imagine the own nature of the eye, 
etc., since this is contrary to logical possibility? 
Just as in the case of derived matter, it is wrong to 
imagine a difference in apprehending the object. There- 
fore it is incorrect to claim that the object is directly 
perceptible because the sense faculty exist. 

If the eye, etc. were not possible, then how would 


we determine the nature of this sense faculty's karma? 
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Do we refute the nature of its maturation? If the 
refutation of the eye, etc., is established, then isn't 
its maturation also refuted, you ask? We reply that we 
seek only to examine the own nature of things. We deny 
that things are established by virtue of their own 
nature. But we do not deny the maturation of the karma 
which the eye, etc. creates and which has originated 
in interdependence. 

The eye is derived matter and so is the ear. Isn't 
it an error. the opponent asks, to say that the eye sees 
and the other does not? There is no error, we reply, 
because the maturation of karma is inconceivable. We 
cannot employ logic and analyze the maturation of karma 
because karma is not established by own-nature. If it 
were established by own nature, then it would exist at 
all times without interruption. Then it would follow 
that either the karma that has matured already would 
mature again, or else it would never mature, since it is 
not possible for own nature to change. It is untrue that 
we do not experience karma's effects. Therefore an 
intelligent person apprehends the truth by investigating 
worldly objects and perceives that the maturation of 
karma is inconceivable. The entire world should be 
perceived as magically created from a magical creation 


(CST D ££.201a-202a, P ££.228-229a).? 
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The eye does exist by virtue of its own nature, 
this opponent claims, since we experience consciousness, 
its effect (oS D £.202a, P £.229a). Aryadeva replies: 

12. -Because the conditions are 

incomplete, cognition (jnana) doesn't 

exist prior to the act of perception 

(darSana). Or else, afterwards, the 

cognition is useless. A third construc- 

tion is useless .“° 
There is no visual consciousness (caksurvijndna) prior 

° 

to the act of perception, since the dominant condition 
(adhipatipratyaya)*! is incomplete. But if it is supposed 
to exist after the act of perception, then the cognition 
is useless. If the eye, which is not conscious, perceives 
visible form, then it is uselss to imagine consciousness. 
A third conceptual construction, i.e., that the act of 
perception and cognition arise simultaneously, also is 
useless. If the act of perception and cognition arise 
simultaneously, then it is wrong to suppose that conscious- 
ness--which is simultaneous with the act of perception-- 
arises in dependence upon that act of perception ( 
£.202b, P £.229b).** 

The eye is the agent (karaka), the opponent contends 
(HPS p.499, cSt D £.202b, P £.229b). Aryadeva responds 
that if the eye went out to its object, then it would 


take it much longer to perceive objects at a distance 
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than up close. He says: 

13. If the eye possessed motion, then 

it would perceive that [object] at a 

distance over a long pericd of time. 

And isn't that visible form visible 

both up close and at a distance?“> 
If the eye, because it comes into contact with its object 
(prapyakarin) +" were to go to the locus of the object, 
then by merely opening our eyes we should not see the 
moon or the stars: Because of the difference in time 
that it takes to reach the object, it is wrong to suppose 
that it takes the same amount of time to see an object 
nearby as it does to see one far off. It is wrong there- 
fore that by merely opening our eyes we see something | 
at a distance in the same way as we see something close by. 

Moreover, if the eye were to come into contact with 
its object, then it should see even something extremely 
close, e.g., eye-ointment, just as clearly as it sees 
something at a distance. But this is not possible 
(HPS p.499, ot D ££.202b-203a, P £.229b). 

Aryadeva denies both that the eye first reaches 
its object and afterwards perceives it, and the alter- 
native suggestion, namely that the eye first perceives 
its object and afterwards reaches it. He says: 

14. If the eye goes after it has per- 


ceivea the visible form, then there is 
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no advantage to going. Or else, the 
desired object, surely, arises in vain.*> 

If the opponent supposes that the eye goes to the locus 

of visible form after it has perceived it, then there 

1S no purpose in going. The eye goes in order to perceive 

an object, but if the object has been perceived already, 

then the going is useless. On the other hand, if it 

goes without having perceived the object, then, surely, 

the act of perceiving the desired object does not take 

place. Without having perceived the object, the eye 

goes to an unseen locus, as if it were blind (HPS p.499, 

ost D £.203a, P £.230a). 

Furthermore: 

15. Were the eye to apprehend [the 

objecti nlncut Seine: then it should 

perceive this entire world: There is 

neither close nor far for something 

that does not go. 

Aryadeva argues in the following verses against the 
position that the act of perception is the very nature of 
the eye .“° He says: 

16. Were the own nature of all things 

first seen in regard to themselves, 

then why wouldn't the eye apprehend 


itsel£?*/ 
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Just as the fragrance of sandalwood and flowers is 
apprehended first in their own substrata and afterwards 
in the oil, etc., which comes into contact with then, 
and as fire's heat is present first in itself and after- 
wards experienced in something else, similarly, if the 
eye has the act of perception as its own nature, then 
it should perceive itself first (HPS pp.499-5u0, 81 D 
P2030) 2 fa ZOD ) 4 

Moreover, 

17. The eye does not possess consciousness, 

consciousness does not possess the act of 

perception, and visible form does not 

possess both. How do they perceive visible 

form?*° 
First of all, the eye does not possess consciousness. The 
eye is not conscious of the object, because its own nature 
is non-conscious. The eye is derived matter and because 
it is senseless (jada), it is not possible that it is aware 
of the object. Thus the eye does not possess consciousness. 
Consciousness does not possess the act of perception, 
for consciousness is conscious of the object, but does not 
perceive it. If consciousness were to perceive an object, 
it would perceive the visible form, because it is conscious 
in nature. Visible form does not possess either conscious- 
ness or the act of perception, because it is non-conscious 


and because it does not have the nature of awareness. 
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It also does not possess the act of perception because 
it is non-perceptive in nature. Consequently, when 
consciousness, the object, and the sense faculty all 
are deficient, then, even though they combine, they do 
not perceive visible form (HPS p.500, cSt D £. 2042: 
P £.23la-b). 

Aryadeva now examines whether or not sound comes 
into contact with the ear. He says first of all that 
sound depends upon a speaker: 

18. If the sound goes to the ear 

when someone is speaking, then why 

doesn't the speaker? But if it goes 

when someone is not speaking, why 

does conviction (pratyaya) arise in 

regard to it? 

And if sound is heard only after it comes into contact 
with the ear, is the beginning of that sound heard or 
not, he asks? 

19. If the sound is apprehended aftex 

it has reached [the ear] , then how 

is its beginning apprehended? If 

the sound does not approach alone, 

then why is it alone apprehended? 

If the sound is apprehended after it has reached the 
auditory sense faculty (Srotrendriya), then how is its 


beginning apprehended? Because sound is apprehended after 
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it has reached the ear, the ear does not apprehend the 
sound's beginning. Nor does any other sense faculty 
apprehend it. Consequently, because this is not appre- 
hended, it is not sound. You object that sound does 
not approach by itself, since it is made up of the atoms 


ee But your ear apprehends only 


of nine substances. 
sound, not smell, etc. (HPS p.500, ct D-£,2045; 2 £.231D) 

Finally, if the beginning of sound is not heard, 
how do we determine whether or not something is sound, 
Aryadeva asks? 

20. As long as sound is not heard, 

sound does not arise. And it is not 

possible that in the end something 

that is not scund possesses the 

property of being sound. 
Whatever is not heard is not in fact sound, as in the 
case of smell, etc. But if you think that when it is 
heard, then it becomes sound, that also is incorrect. 
Smell, etc., is not experienced to possess the property 
of sound. Something that is not sound does not have 
afterwards the property of being sound (HPS pp.500-501, 
cSt D ££.204b-205a, P £.232a). 

Aryadeva rejects also the claim that the mental 
faculty (marnas) .apprehends cbjects, since it depends upon 


the operations of the sense faculties. He says: 
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21. Deprived of the sense faculties, 
what will the mind (citta) fie. even 
after it has gone [to the object] ? 
This being the case, why isn't this 
living being (jiva) here always without 
perception (amanaska) 279 
It is also wrong for you to suppose that the mind 
ascertains the object after it has gone to it. Either 
the mind goes to the object accompanied by the sense 
faculties, or it goes alone. First of all, it does not 
go accompanied by the sense faculties, since the sense 
Facuities always remain in the body. And if the sense 
faculties go along with the mind, then the body will be 
deprived of them. On the other hand, if the mind goes 
alone, then it will be deprived of the sense faculties 
and what will it do, even if it goes to the object? It 
cannot perceive visible form, etc., without the sense 
faculties, for then it would follow that even the blind 
would see: 

But if you suppose that somehow the mind goes to 
the object and perceives it, then because there is a 
continuous awareness of the object, the self (atman) 
would be in fact without thought (acintaka). It is not 
right for something that is without thought to possess 
the property of being a self, since it would follow that 


even pillars, etc., could possess the properties of a self. 
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Thus because it is impossible for sense faculties, 
spisces: and consciousness to have the nature of being 
existent, when examined by logic they are not established 
virtue of their own nature. If they were established 
by virtue of their own nature, then when examined by 
logic, they would be perceived clearly because of their 
own nature. Since they are not so perceived, there- 
fore it is established that they are empty of a nature 
of their own (HPS p.50l1, cSt D £.205a-b, P £.232b). 

But if these things have no nature of their own, the 
opponent objects, then how does perception (samjna) , 
which has the nature of determining their differences, 
determine these differences (HPS p.50l1, CST D £.205b, 

Pte 2320) 4 Aryadeva replies: 

22. That thing, which the mind apprehends, 

previously experienced as if it were a 

mirage, is known as the aggregate of 

perception (samjuaskandha) .>+ 
Here dependent upon. ene eye and visible form, visual 
consciousness arises and then ceases, along with the 
sense faculties and their objects. When visual 
consciousness ceases, the mind apprehends that object 
which was perceived earlier. How is the apprehension 
of something that is not present possible? It is appre- 
hended just like a mirage. There isn't the slightest 


amount of water in a mirage; yet dependent upon certain 
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causes and conditions a perception (samjfha) that has 

the aspect (akara) of water arises. Sta tart, for an 
object previously perceived, even though it has no 
nature of its own, like a mirage, consciousness arises, 
and this is the reason for determining all things. 
Because this is the reason for determing all things it 
is known as the aggregate of perception. Perception 
recognizes all things' differences but not the basis for 


all things’ own nature, since their own nature is not 
7 


at all possible (HPS n.501, cst D: ff 2055-2068. P £2334). 

The opponent objects: the aggregate of perception 
exists by virtue of its own nature, for if it didn't, 
then how would things be differentiated? The Madhyamikas 
reply that since perception is joined with consciousness 
it cannot exist independently of consciousness. Moreover, 
since consciousness also is not established independently 
of perception, it does not exist by virtue of its own 
nature (HPS pp.501-502, cst D £.206a, P £.233a). Aryadeva 
contends that the mental faculty, since it is dependent 
upon the sense faculties, has no real existence of its 
own and is like an illusion. He says: 

23. Dependent upon the eye and visible 

form, the mental faculty arises as if it 

were an illusion. It is not possible to 

call that which has real existence ‘an 


fiueton’<°7 
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The opponent: then claims that the sense faculties’ 
apprehension of their objects is a wonder. Aryadeva 
disagrees; the wise see the operation of the sense 
faculties as deceptive, like a mirage, but not as some- 
thing wondrous. He says: 

24. When to the wise nothing on earth 

is a wonder, then indeed what is amazing 

in the movement of the sense faculties? 

All cyclic existence in fact, Aryadeva concludes, 
is deceptive and insubstantial. He says: 

25. Cyclic existence is the same as a 

Firebrand's circle, a magical creation, a 

dream, an illusion, a moon in water, vapor, 


an echo, a mirage, or a cloud. >> 
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CHAPTER XIII 


NOTES 


Vaidya, pp.151-155, and Bhaskar, pp.191-194, translate 
chapter thirteen into French and Hindi respectively. 
Tucci, "la versione cinese del Catuhsataka di Aryadeva," 
pp.550-555, translates Hsttan tsang's Chinese version 


into Italian. 


candrakirti quotes this verse in PP p.71.6-7. 


oS Pied Chinese eae ine a ee 
‘ Wa % 7 Po 8 off B@ BZ, Fo] Bo Gi BE 18 2 


"Among all the pot's parts, only the visible form is 
perceived. How is someone who says that the entire pot 
can be perceived able to apprehend the truth?” 


if 
See also 66 VI and Vasu's commentary (Tucci, Pre- 


Dinnaga, Buddhist Texts on Logic, pp.54-55). 


3The eight substances include the four great elements 


(mahabhuta), earth (prthivi), water (ap), fire (tejas), 

and air (vayu) and nes Baus types of derived matter 
(bhautika), visible form (rupa), taste (rasa), smell, 
(gandha), and the tangible (s sprastavya a). See AK II.22 

and AKV pp.180-185 (Kosa, I, pp.144-149) and Abhidharmadipa 
II.110 and Yibhasaprabhavecti, p65. 

Wayman quotes part of the 681 on this verse in Calming 

the Mind and Discerning the Real, pp.222-223. 


This verse is quoted in PP p.71.8-9. 
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°None of the commentaries identify the opponent. How- 
ever, since the Vaigesika claim that color (rupa) is a 

é 


quality that pervades its locus, the opponent here may 
be a Vaisesika. On color as a locus-pervading property 
see Dasapadarthaéastra II.2.7 (Ui, Vaiseshika Philosophy, 
DPelil>. 

"CE. the Chinese translation: se 


ott th @ PBB He Z) AE ARGS A: 4c 65 


"If only the visible form is perceived and one says that 


—S- 
x 
N 
Duty) 
ir 
ay 


the pot is perceived, then since smeli, etc., is not 

perceived, one must say that the pot is not perceived." 
See also the lengthy discussion on this topic in 

g§ VI and Vasu's commentary (Tucci, Pre-Difnaga Buddhist 

Texts on Logic, pp.54-55). Much of this discussion Tucci 

also translates in "La versione cinese del Catuhsataka 


di Aryadeva," p.550, nnl-2. 


"The Chinese eee Te of 4ab differs: 


79 BS 22H E Papeel 2 


71 
"All visible form that is obstructed (sapratigha)--its 


whole essence cannot be perceived." 


9 ao » es e 
See Dharmapala's commentary, Tucci, ‘''La versione cinese 


del Catuh$ataka di Aryadeva," p.05L nL. 


10 566 Red mda' ba, dBu ma bzhi brgya pa'i ‘grel pa, p.6l: 










ii ltar ezugs kvi mtha’ rdul nhran la 





par dpyad na ma grub ste / de'i phyir yi ge'i rang bzhin 
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gyi brjod pa'ang ‘jig rten ‘di na tha snyad tsam du 
yod kyi rang gi ngo bos yod pa ma yin no // "In the same 
way as the atoms of visible form are not established 
when they are examined as to whether or not they have 
parts, the syllables of a word are not established when 
they are examined. Therefore although one speaks about 
the nature of a syllable, it exists as merely a conven- 
tional expression here in this world but does not exist 
by virtue of its own nature." 

Cf. Dharmapala's commentary, Tucci, "La versione 
cinese del Catuhsataka di Aryadeva," Pico by. m2. 


11 ce AK 1.10, p.32: _rupam dvidha varnah samsthanam ca. 


ts ¢ 


"Visible form is twofold: color and shape." 


12, ‘Sinyat asaptati v.50: 


pang tshe nam yang kha dog dang // 
dbyibs dag tha dad nyid med pas // 
de dag tha dad ‘dzin yod min // 
pzugs de gcig tu'ang grags pa min // 


"When there is never a difference between color and shape, 
then they are not apprehended as different. Bie that 
visible form also is not considered to be one." 
136¢, the Chinese translation of a" 

= 4.92 PRE Fo (5) F- BY ER 
"Since the essential nature of the two things is different, 


why aren't they perceived to be different?" 
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1466 Dharmapala's commentary, Tucci, "La versione cinese 
del CatuhSataka di Aryadeva," pp.522-523 n.1. 

Karunadasa discusses hardness as a mark of earth in 


Buddhist Analysis of Matter, pp.17-18. See also the 
references cited by May, p.91, n.197 


yGyal tshab, bZhi brgya pa'i rnam bshad legs bshad 
snying po, chap.13, p.7 identifies the opponent as a 


Vaigesika (bye brag pa). 
16, ccording to the Vaigesikasitras (IV.1.6-12) the 
quality 'color' (rupa) is a necessary condition for the 
perceptibility of any object. 
Lon the thesis 'the eye sees' (caksuh pagyati) see 
AK 1.42 and AKV p.129 and Abhidharmadipa 1.44 and 
Vibhasaprabhavrtti, pie SZ: 

_ also Koga, Ls. Des2 Te 1. 
18c¢, Milindapatha p.189 in which Nagasena describes 
the maturation of karma as 'inconceivable' (acinteyyani). 


f 
to Wayman quotes part of CST in Calming the Mind and 


Discerning the Real, pp.219-220. 


20the Chinese translation of 12d specifies this alter- 


a (at - 
native construction: |%/ ghee id (i if “Both seen at 
the same time is useless. 


2lpp p.77.4 defines the adhipatipratyaya as follows: 


yasmin sati_ yad bhavati tat tasyadhipateyam Lei; 


"That, which being existent, something else comes into 
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existent is the dominant L condition] of that [later 
thing] ." 
See also Kalupahana, Causality, pp.165-66. 


7 
‘2 ayman quotes part of the CST in Calming the Mind and 


Discerning the Real, p.225. 


2308. &% V and Vasu's commentary (Tucci, Pre-DiAnaga Buddhist 


Texts on Logic, p.5l). 

24 See Jadunath Sinha, Indian Psychology, vol. 1 
(Calcutta: Sinha Publishing House, 1958) pp.21-23 for a 
summary of Buddhist arguments against the Nyaya-Vaigesika 


position that the visual organ is prapyakarin. See also 


Potter, Encyclopedia of India's Philosophies, vol. II, 
— / 
pp.161-162 for a summary of the Nyaya-Vaisesika position 


on the connection (sannikarsa) between the sense faculty 


and its object. 


AK 1.43cd states the Buddhist position: 


apraptarthany aksimanah 4Srotrani trayam anyatha. 


"The eye, the mental faculty, and the ear do not reach 


their objects. For the L other] three it is otherwise." 


— 


LL . 
250. SS V and Vasu's commentary (Tucci, Pre-Dinnaga 








Buddhist Texts on Logic, pp.51-52). 
260¢, Vibhasaprabhavrtti, p.32: caksurdravyam hi drastr- 


t 1 


svabhavam. "The substance 'eye' has the own nature of 


being a perceiver." 


SA iawaai quotes this verse in Calming the Mind and Discerning 
the Real, p.332. 
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Buddhapalita quotes this verse in the Madhyamaka-. 
vrtti on MMK III.2, p.55. 
¢ 

Cf. MMK III.2: 


—_— ~~ f e 7 . 
svam atmanam darSanam hi tat tam eva na pasyati / 
6 s 
/ ° ~ —_ * - 
na pasyati yad atmanam draksyati tat paran iJ 
8 t 


"The act of perception does not in fact see itself. 
And what does not see itself will not perceive others.” 
Cr. &§ V and Vasu's commentary (Tucci, Pre-Dinnaga 
Buddhist Texts on Logic, p.52. 
On svatamani kriyavirodhat see May, p.79, n.135. 


285 yyadeva has in mind Majjhima, I, p.111: _cakkhut ca_ 


paticca rupa ca uppajjati cakkhuvinnanam. "Dependent 
upon the eye and visible form, visual consciousness 
arises." 

See MMK I1i1I.7cd. 
29 AK II.22, however, says that sound is composed of eight 
substances ostas wake Sabdah) . 


39c¢. $$ Vv and Vasu's Semnenees 5 (Tucci, Pre-Dinnaga 


Buddhist Texts on Logic, pp.52-53). 
On the role of manas in perception see the references 
cited by May, p.78 n.130. 


Shee Samyutta, III, p.142: 


Phenapindupamam rupam ,//vedana bubbulupama //Maricikupama 


sats // sahkharé kadalupama// Mayupamatica vihnanam 
sanknara Kadalupama Mayupamafica ee 
dipitadiccabandhuna // “The Buddha, a relation of the sun, 


explained that visible form is like a mass of foam, 
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sensation is like a bubble, perception is like a mirage, 
conditioned forces are like a banana tree, and conscious- 
ness is like an illusion." 

32 


Here manas is equivalent to vijfiana. The reference 


again is to Samyutta, III, p.142 quoted above in n.31l. 


cf. Sinyatasaptati v.56: 
nang dang phyi skye mched la // 
brten nas rnam par shes pa 'gyur // 


de ltar bas na rnam shes ni // 
smig reyu seyu ma bzhin du stong // 
"Dependent upon the inner and outer sense bases, 
consciousness arises. Thus consciousness is empty like 
a mirage or an illusion." 
33this verse is quoted twice in FP p.173.3-4 and 552.2-3, 
by Murti in The Central Philosophy of Buddhism, p.177, 
and by Lamotte in Traité, I, p.359, n.4 and in La Somme 
du Grande Véhicule, p.22*., Lamotte in Traite, lL, pp.358- 
360, n.1-6 and in La Somme du Grande Véhicule, pp.21*-22*, 
n.1-9 cites numerous paraliel passages. 

Nagarjuna also employs these images: 
Ratnavali 1.36: 
trivartamaitad anadyantamadhyamam samsaramandalam / 
alatamandalaprakhyam bhramaty anyonyahetukam / 
"This cycle of existence, which has no beginning, middle, 
or end, turning in three ways, mutually caused, turns 


round like the wheel of a firebrand." 
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Sinyatasapatati v.66: 

'du_ byed dri _za'i grang khyer dang // 
sgyu ma _smig rgyu skra shad dang // 
dbu_ba dang chu bur dang sprul pa dang // 
rmi_ lam mgal me'i ‘khor lo mtshungs // 


"The conditioned resembles a city of celestial musicians, 

an illusion, a mirage, a net of hair, foam, a bubble, a 

magical creation, a dream, or the circle of a firebrand." 
& 


Yuktisastika v.28 


chu shing bzhin du _snying po med // 
dri za'i grong khyer ‘dra ba ste // 
rmongs pa'i grong khyer mi zad pa'i // 
'gro ba sgyu ma bzhin du _snang // 


"The inexhaustible world, a city of delusion, like the 
city of celestial musicians, without an essential core, 


like a banana tree, appears like an illusion." 


CHAPTER XIV 


SHOWING THE REALIZATION OF THE REFUTATION FOR HOLDING 
EATREME POSITIONS 


In chapter fourteen Aryadeva refutes the extreme 
positions, which he interprets here as the notions of 
identity and difference. He rejects both extremes in 
the course of his examination of the various relations 
that his opponents claim exist between some thing, its 
constituent parts, and its characteristic marks (laksana). 

ar ae ae 
Aryadeva argues that interdependence properly describes 
the relation extant between a thing, the parts that 
comprise it, and the marks that characterize it. Things 
have originated in interdependence (pratityasamutpanna), 
he says not by virtue of their own nature, or by virtue 
of something else that is different in nature from them- 
selves. 

If existence (bhava) has no nature of its own, 
and is like a circle made by a whirling firebrand, 
since it has originated in interdependence, then what 
has a nature of its own, the opponent asks (HPS p.503, 
CST D £.209a, P £.236b)? Aryadeva replies:* 

1. Were an existent thing not dependent 


somewhere upon another, its existence 
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(astita)? certainly would ts established, 

but that does not exist anywhere. 
If there were no dependence involved in the establishment 
of some thing, then to conceive of it as existing by 
virtue of its own nature would be possible, for an 
independent thing (svatantra), not being dependent on 
anything else, is established only by itself.? .However, 
it is not possible that things which have originated in 
dependence upon causes and conditions arise independently 
of one another (HPS p.503, cSt D £.209a, P ££.236b-237a). 

In the next verse, Aryadeva provides an example oe 
a thing that lacks a nature of its own. He notes the 
various relations that might exist between the pot and 
its constituent qualities; and he repudiates them all: 

2. That there is identity (aikya), viz., 

the color (rupa) itself being the pot 

is not so; nor is the pot that possesses 

the color different [from the color] 

The color does not exist in the pot, and 

the pot does not exist in the color. 
The visual sense faculty apprehends something as a pot. 
The opponent then supposes that this pot is either iden- 
tical (abheda) with its color, or that it is different 


7 First of all, there is no 


(bheda) from that color. 
identity between the pot and the color. If there were 


identity, then the pot would exist wherever the color 
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exists, and when the color is destroyed in the firing 
of the pot, the pot would also be destroyed.° This 
does not happen and therefore the pot and the color 
are not identical. 

But should the opponent suppose that the pot which 
possesses the color is different from the color, in 
the same way as the cows and Devadatta, who possesses 
them, are different things, then we reply that the pot 
should be perceived independently of the color, in the 
same way as the cows and Devadatta can be perceived 
independently of one another. Since the pot is never 
perceived independently of the color, therefore it is not 
different from the color. 

Moreover, since no difference between the pot and 
the color can be established, ewen the supposition 
(kalpana) of the locus-located relation (adharadheya) 
should be rejected. If there were a difference between 
them, then we could say that the color is in the pot, 
just as we might say that the curd is in the jar, or, 
we could say that the pot is on the color, just as we 
might say that Devadatta is on the straw mat. (HPS p.504, 
(CST D ££.209b-210a, P f£.237a-238a). 

A Vaisesika opponent now objects: Even if a differ- 
ence between the pot and tne color is rejected, there is 
still a difference between existence (bhava) and the pot, 


since existence is a great universal (mahasamanya) and 
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.the pot is a particular substance that is called 
‘existent’ because of its connection with that universal 
(HPS p.505, cSt D £.210b, P £.238b).” Aryadeva responds 
that if the pot and existence were different from one 
another, then there could be no connection between then, 
and this would lead to the conclusion that the pot would 
be non-existent. *9 He says: 

3. After perceiving a difference in 

mark (vailaksyana) ++ between the two, 

if Lyou say ] che pot is different 

from existence, then l[we reply] no. 

Why, then, wouldn't existence also 

be different from the pot.) 

The pot exists, the VaiSesika opponent insists, 
because it is the substratum (a$raya) for qualities 
(HPS p.505, ot D £.2lla, P £.239b). +3 A connection, 
‘Aryadeva points out, exists only between similar things. 
Because the quality ‘one’ and the substance 'pot' are 
dissimilar things, and hence unconnected, the conclusion 
follows that the pot is not numerically one. He says: 

4. If Lyou say] one is not considered 

to be the pot, then [we reply] the pot 

also is not one. This is not a 
connection between similar things? 


and consequently that [pot] also is 


not one. 
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Aryadeva then demands to know why his Vaisesika 
opponent refuses to admit that some qualities, e.g., 
color, do not have other qualities, e.g., dimension, as 
their substratum. He finds unacceptable the reply that 
such a position goes against established VaiSesika tenets 
(siddhanta). He says: 

Dus When the color is as large as the 

substance, then isn't the color large? 

A doctrine becomes something to be 

asserted if the opponent is not from 

another [school] .}° 
When the opponent admits that a substance has a certain 
dimension and that the color also has that same dimension, 
then when the substance is large or small, the color also 
should be large or small. Consequently why don't 
largeness and smallness occur in the color, as they do 
in the substance, which is its material cause (karana) 74° 

The VaiSesika opponent replies that color and 
dimension are both qualities and it contradicts established 
tenets to say that one quality enters into another. */ 
Consequently, even if the color is as large as the 
substance, we say that largeness and smallness do not 
exist in the color from fear of contradicting our tenets. 

If the opponent were from your own school, then it 


would be appropriate to talk about contradicting your 


tenets, since this has the power to refute him. However, 
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when the opponent is from a different school, talk 
about a contradiction to your tenets becomes ineffective, 
since he argues against your tenets (HPS p.506, CST D 
f.21l2a-b, P £.240b): 

The Vaisesika opponent concedes that any difference 
between the pot and existence has been refuted, but 
argues that since the pot's own nature has not been 
refuted, there is an existence termed 'pot' by virtue 
of its own nature (HPS p.506, o$r D £.212b, P £.240b). 
Aryadeva rejects this claim that the pot exists by its 
own-nature and argues for the interdependent nature of 
the marked thing (laksya) and its marks (laksana). He 
says: 

6. Where there is no establishment of 

the marked thing, even by means of a 

mark, then there is no existence [of 

that marked thing] apart from [its 

marks |] number, etc. 18 
First of all, the number ‘one' is not the pot, since 
it is a quality. The qualities color and dimension also 
are not the pot. Existence is not the pot, for it is a 
universal. Therefore the pot, which you Vaisesikas 
consider to be different from its marks, number, etc., 
nas no nature of its own. Even the mark of difteren- 


tiation (vyavrtti) fails to establish that the marked 


thing has a nature of its own apart from its marks. 
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Even if the Vaisesika opponent supposes that number, 
etc., is the pot's mark and that the pot is a marked 
thing because number, etc., marks it, it is still 
impossible to establish the pot's own nature apart from 
its marks, since its own nature cannot be perceived 
independently of its marks, number, etc. Therefore the 
pot does not exist by virtue of its own-nature (HPS 
pp.506-507, cSt D ££.212b-213a, P £.241la-b). 

Now that he has refuted the claim that there is any 
difference between marked thing, pot, and its various 
marks, Aryadeva proceeds to challenge the opinion of a 
- fellow Buddhist who holds that the marked thing and its 
marks are identical. He says: 

7. Identity does not exist between the 

pot and its marks because of the fact 

that they are not separate; nor is 

plurality possible when the pot is 

absent in each one 19 
Because the opponent maintains that the pot is not 
separate from its marks, color, ete., it is then wrong 
to claim that the pot is one, since it and its marks are 
inseparable.2° But, the opponent might object, then the 
pot must be plural, since it is not one. However, because 
che pot is not perceived to exist in each of its marks, 
it is wrong also to claim that the pot is plural (HPS, 


/ 
p.507, CST D £.213a, P £.214b). 
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If identity does not exist between the pot and its 
marks because they are inseparable, nevertheless, the 
Buddhist opponent continues, identity will exist because 
of their mutual connection (parasparasamyoga) (HPS p.507, 
cSt D £.213b, P £.242a). Aryadeva denies once again 
the possibility of any connection between dissimilar 
things. He says: 

8. There is mo connection between a 

tangible thing and a non-tangible thing. 

Therefore the [pot's] connection with 

color, ete., is not possible. 

But if this opponent should insist that even without 
mutual contact between the pot and color, etc., the union 
(samudaya) of color, smell, etc. receives the designation 
'pot' (HPS p.507, cst D £.213b, P £.242a-b), then Aryadeva 
counters: 

9. The color is a part of the pot, 

and therefore it is not the pot. 

Since the whole does not exist, 

therefore the part also does — exist. 

Color, smell, etc., individually are not considered to 
be the pot, since they are parts of the whole. But if 
the opponent argues that the whole exists on the grounds 
that its parts, color, smell, etc., exist, then we reply: 
If the pot is non-existent in each individual part, how 


can there be any whole? Since it is impossible to establish 
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the owr nature of a whole independently of its parts, 
the whole, e.g., the pot, does not really exist. Its 
parts also, e.g., color, smell, etc., do not really exist, 
for they are parts of a non-existent whole: Therefore 
the union of color, smell, etc., is not identical with 
the pot (HPS p.507, c81 D ££.213b-214a, P £.242b).*! 

Moreover, he says: 

10. The property of being form (rupatva) 

is without distinction in mark (avilaksana) 

Seige age 

for all forms. What is the reason for the 

pot's existence in relation to one and not 

in relation to another? 
The expression 'for all forms’ includes color, smell, 
etc. , because they are all encompassed in the aggregate 
of form (riipaskandha) .“* These forms exist in the color, 
just as they exist in the pot. They differ in locus but 
not in their intrinsic mark (Sve taksane): If the state 
(avasthana) 'potness' is associated with one form, why 
shouldn't it be associated with other forms as well, 
‘since these forms are not different? Either the state 
'potness' occurs in all forms, or in none. If the latter 
is true, then the state 'petness' will not occur in the 
pot. If the former is true, then there is no difference 


between any form and a pot. Similarly, it follows that 


there is no difference between color and smell, since 
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these two forms cannot be differentiated from a pot 
CHPS p.508, cSt D £.214a-b, P £.243a). 

But if the Buddhist opponent now argues that there 
is a difference between color and taste, since a different 
sense faculty apprehends them, while not admitting any 
difference between color and the pot, (HPS p.508, cSt D 
£.214b, P £.243a), then Aryadeva replies that if the pot 
does not exist apart from taste, etc., which the opponent 
holds is different from color, it should follow that the 
pot, like taste, ete., is also different from color. He 
says: 

ll. Your opinion is that color is 

different from taste, etc., but not 

from the pot. How is that Lpot] , which 

itself is non-existent without that [taste, 

etce.,] not different from color? 

Aryadeva examines in the following two verses the 
pot's origination. He says: 

12. There is no cause for the pot; 

yet an effect does not arise by itself. 

Therefore no pot exists apart from 

color, etc. 
When the pot's cause is not found in the color, etc., then 
someone might suppose that the pot has no cause. But it 


23 


is not possible that the pot is an uncaused effect. It 


is also impossible that an effect arises by itself. Since 
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the effect 'pot' is never perceived apart from the color, 
etc., therefore it is established that the Bot does not 
exist independently of the color, etc. *4 

But if the opponent rejects the notion of the color, 
etc., as the material cause (upadana) of the pot and 
contends that the pot is the effect of its parts, the 
potsherds (HPS p.508, 81 Df£.214b, P £.243b), then 
Aryadeva responds: 

13. The pot is established by a cause. 

A cause is established by another [cause]. 

How could something that has not been 

established by itself produce something 
else?“ 
The pot's cause, the potsherds, also require some cause, 
namely, clay fragments, and hence the question arises: 
how could they produce something else by virtue of their 
own nature when they are unable to produce themselves by 
virtue of their own nature (HPS p.508, cSt D £.215a, 

P ££.243b-244a) . 

The discussion returns to the Buddhist opponent's 
supposition of identity between the pot and the color, 
etc. The opponent now argues that the expression ‘'pot' 
refers to the color, etc., when in a state of conglomer- 


ation (samudita). Furthermore, even when the color, etc., 


is multiple, it does not follow that the pot is multiple 
rd — 
(HPS, p.509, CST D f£.215a, P £.244a) Aryadeva replies: 


14. The property of being odor is not 

attested in the color, even in union 

(samavaya) .*° Therefore the oneness 

(ekata) of the conglomerate thing is 

not possible, as in the case of the 

pot. 
Although color, smell, etce., unite as a conglomerate, 
they do not lose their own marks. Since color doesn't 
lost its own mark, it cannot have the property of being 
odor. Moreover, oneness is impossible for a conglomerate 
thing which has a multiple substratum (HPS p.509, cSt 
D.f.215a-b, P £.244a)% 

Because it is impossible for a conglomerate thing 
to exist as a unity distinct from its muitiple parts, 
Aryadeva rejects the opponent's position which identifies 
the pot with the conglomeration of color, smell, etc. 
He says: 

15. Just as the pot does not exist 

apart from the color, etc., similarly, 

the color does not exist apart from 

air, etc.*/ 
In the same way as the pot is not established apart from 
the color, etc., which is its cause, it is not possible 
for the color to exist apart from the four great elements 
(mah abhuta) , i.e., earth, air, fire, and water, which 
are its eause"° CHPS p.509, 081 Df .71 5b... Ur. 24D): 
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In the verses that follow, Aryadeva discusses the 
mutual dependence of the elements. He says: 

16. A thing that is hot precisely 

is fire. How could what is not het 

[i.e., fuel] be burned? Therefore 

what is called 'fuel' does not exist, 

and without it fire does not exist.*? 
If fire, the thing that is hot, burns fuel, then only 
the fire is hot, not the fuel. Since it is impossible 
to burn what is not hot, fuel, which is not hot, is not 
burned. Therefore, fuel, which has the nature of the 
three other elements, does not exist, since it is incap- 
able of being burned. When fuel is not a separate thing. 
distinct from fire, then when the fuel is non-existent, 
the fire, being without a cause, also does not exist 
(HPS p.509, c8t D £.215b, P ££.244b-245a). 

The Buddhist opponent objects: Fuel has the nature 
of not being hot because its nature is to be hard 
(kathinya). Since fire, which has the nature of being 
oe overpowers it, the fuel also becomes hot and is 
burned (HPS p.509, cr D ££.215b-216a, P £.245a). “Aryadeva 
retorts: 

17. If what is overpowered also 

becomes hot, then why doesn't it 

become fire? But if [you say] 


there is a separate thing in the 


fire that is not hot, lwe reply ] 
that is not possible. 
If fuel becomes hot when fire overpowers it, then how 
is it different from fire, since they both have the nature 
of being hot? But if the opponent supposes that the 
fuel remains not hot, even when the fire overpowers it, 
then we reply that is impossible, since there would be 
an incompatible separate thing that is not hot existing 
in the fire (HPS pp.509-510, C&T D f.2l6a, P £.245a). 

If the Buddhist opponent claims that, even without 
fuel, fire exists in the atoms (paramanu) of fiery 
substances, but not in other substances, then ,Aryadeva 
replies that fire would be uncaused: 

18. If fuel does not exist in the 

atoms, then fire exists without 

fuel. If fuel were to exist in 

it, then the atom would not be single 
in nature. ~? 
Because of the consequence that fire would be uncaused, 
it is not acceptable for people of our own school to 
support the notion that atoms exist in substances. But 
if the opponent supposes that the fuel does exist in the 
atoms, then he must admit that the atom in fiery substances 
does not have a single nature.>+ 


Aryadeva's refutation of oneness continues in the 


following verse. He argues that when things that are one 
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in nature cannot be established, then a thing that is 
made up of these supposed unitary things, and thought 
to be plural in nature, also cannot be established. 

He says: 

19. Each thing that is examined lacks 

oneness. Since a thing that is one 

[in nature] does not exist, therefore 

things that are plural [in nature] do 

not exist. 

A Samkhya opponent objects that the previous refu- 
tation of the identity of a thing with its constituent 
parts coe not apply to his school, since identity is 
seen as a denial of impermanence, as well as a denial 
of difference. Permanent earth atoms, etc., he claims, 
combine with other things that are not different from 
themselves (HPS p.5i0, cSt D £.216b, P £.246a).> Aryadeva 
denies that things can be composed of the three qualities 
(guna) and still be considered one in nature: 

| 20. If [your] opinion is that the three 

things are not different, and in this 

respect a thing that is one [in nature] 

exists, then [we reply] since the property 

of being three (tritva) exists in ail cases, 

consequently the property of being one 


(ekatva) does not exist. 
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Aryadeva says that the wise analyze identity, etc., 
by denying the applicability of any of the four alter- 
natives (catuskoti): 

21. Existing, non-existing, [both] 

existing and non-existing, and neither 

existing nor non-existing--this is the 

method that intelligent people should 

use constantly in regard to identity, 

ete,?° 

If the own nature of things does not exist, an 
opponent objects, then what logical reasoning (upapatti) 
do you Buddhist philosophers employ to account for the 
existence of things (C87 D £.220a, P £.249a)? Aryadeva 
in response provides the reason for the opponent's 
mistaken opinion that things are permanent: 

22. Just as one might say that a 

permanent thing exists if the 

continuum (samtana) is perceived 

wrongly, similarly, one might say 

that a thing exists if the combination 

of causes and conditions (hetupratyaya- 

samagri is perceived wrongly. 
Like the flame of a lamp, the continuum comes into exis- 
tence when there is a combination of causes and conditions, 


and it continues to exist without interruption as the 


connection between the cause and the effect from one 
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moment to the next." 


Non-Buddhist philosophers, who 

do not understand the momentary destruction of things, 
perceive the continuum, which is in fact an unbroken 
series of aggregates (skandha), as permanent. Similarly, 
things, e.g., the pot, which depend upon the conglomer- 
ation of color, smell, etc., are wrongly perceived as 
really existent (C81 D £.220a-b, P ££.249a-250a). 

This opponent then argues: If you deny that things 
exist, then you contradict ordinary experience. The 
Madhyamikas reply: Our position is not nihilism, because 
we accept the teaching of interdependent origination, 
which is the same as saying that things lack a nature 
of their own, are not produced by virtue of their own 
nature, that as effects their nature is comparable to a 
magic illusion, that things are empty (Stinya) and non- 
substantial (nairatmya) (cSt D £.220b, P £.250b).°° 
Aryadeva says: 

23. What has arisen in dependence is 

not independent (svatantra). This all 

lacks independent reality; consequently 

self [nature] does not exist.°° 
A&A thing that has a nature of its own and not dependent 
upon anything else is established by virtue of itself; 
it has not originated in dependence. But a thing that 
has originated in dependence upon causes and conditions 


is not independent; it does not have a self, i.e., 
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a nature of its own (CST D f££.220b-221a, P ££.250b- 
25l1la). 

A Buddhist opponent now contends that a lack of | 
independent reality is the significance of interdependent 
origination. What is the difference, he asks, between 
my view and the Madhyamaxa view? What you conceive of 
‘and speak of as the significance of interdependent 
svietadeton, we reply, is not understood properly--that 
is the difference. Although you accept interdependent 
origination, you fail to comprehend own nature as it 
really is; you fail to see that interdependent origination, 
like a reflection, also is empty of a nature of its own. 
You fail to grasp the fact that own nature is non-existent 
and therefore you apprehend things after you have super- 
imposed an existent own-nature upon them. By your lack 
of understanding, you deceive both yourself and others 
(Sr D £.22la-b, P £.25la-b). 

Moreover, Aryadeva says: 

24. NoO“union exists anywhere for a 

thing that has no effect. That 

union which exists for the sake of 

an effect is not union according to 

the saints.~/ 
If the source of things were own nature, then that would 
be independent of any effect. Furthermore, since unitary 


things cannot produce any effect after they have ceased, 
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an effect will require the union of many things if it 
is to be produced. But a union which exists only for 
the sake of producing some effect is not really existent 
according to the saints who can perceive its own nature 
(CSTD. E221; PF 12518). 

Aryadeva closes this chapter with a verse that 
indicates how cyclic existence can be brought to an end: 

25. The seed of existence is cognition 

(vij#ana) . 7° Sense objects are the 

sphere of its activity. Were non- 

substantiality perceived in all sense 

objects, then the seed of existence 
will cease.” 
Cognition, the cause of attachment, becomes the seed of 
existence. By perceiving sense objects as lacking a 
nature of their own, cyclic existence ceases for the 
disciples (Sravaka) , solitary Buddhas, and RBodhisattvas 
who have acquired intellectual receptivity into the 
truth that things have no origination (anutpattikadhar- 


40 The intention for enlightenment (bodhi- 


maksanti). 
citta), the seed that ripens into the knowledge of a 
Tathagata, will not cease, and for this reason all will 
obtain the knowledge of a Tathagata (Sr D £22165, 


P £.252a). 
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CHAPTER XIV 


NOTES 


ton bhava as one of the twelve members of interdepend- 


ent origination see Louis de La Vallée Poussin, 
Bouddhisme mendes et matériaux. Théorie des douze 
causes (Gand: E. Van Goethem, 1913). pp.30-31. 

“Vaidya, pp.155-159 and Bhasker pp.195-198, translate 
this chapter into French and Hindi, respectively. 

Tucci, "La versione cinese del Catuhsataka di Aryadeva," 
pp.555-557, translates Hsuan tsang's translation into 
Italian. 

The Tibetan translation has bdag nyid. gZhan dga', 
dgBu_ma bzhi brgya pa mchan ‘grel, £.58 explains: gal 

te dngos po gang zhig grub pa'i tshe gzhan _'ga' la'ang // 
rag las par ni mi ‘gyur ba zhig yod na // de yi bdag 

gi nog bo nyid ‘grub par ‘gyur ro // "If there were 

some thing that is not dependent upon something else 

at the time of its establishment, it would be established 
by its own nature." 

+ This verse is quoted twice in PP, pp.397.1-2, 505.5-6. 
"kryadeva and Candrakirti both follow Nagarjuna's 
definition of svabhava in MMK l5cd:: 7 

akrtimah svabhavo hi nirapeksah paratra ca / “Own nature’ 


is uncreated and non-dependent. upon anything else." 


6 Do sngags, dBu ma bzhi brgya pa'i_tshig don rnam par 
bshad pa, p.236 cites MMK XXIV.19:' 

apratitya Samutpanno dharmah kagcin na vidyate / 
yasmat tasmad a$inyo hi sia ae kaScin na vidyate // 


“Since there is no thing that has arisen independently, 
therefore there is no thing that is non-empty." 

Candrakirti CHPS p.504, c&t D £.209a, P £.237a) 
comments that things which are supposed to have a 
nature of their own are “unreal because of the fact 
that they are incompatible with the truth, like a 


firebrand's circle, etc. (alatacakradivad visamvada- 
katvad avastuka). Cf. Wayman, Calming the Mind and 
Discerning the Real, p.275. He erroneously identifies 
this passage as commenting upon of RIV.23 

CL. PP pp=257;10-239.4; 


‘Cf. Gokhale, Aksara Catakam, p.10. 
: D 


8 see AKV, II, p.572 (KoSa, III,p.7) and Padarthadhar- 


masamgraha, p.257. 
"See VaisSesikasutra I.2.7: sad iti yato dravyagunakar- 


masu sa satta. "Existence is that by which substances, 
qualities, and actions are considered ‘existent'." 

For additional references see Wilhelm Halbfass, 
"Conceptualization of 'Being' in Classical VaiSesika," 
WZKSOA 19, p.184ff. 


; oe dee 
10 ce the discussion on this topic in SS IV and Vasu's 


commentary (Tucci, Pre-Dinnaga Buddhist Texts on Logic 
pp.45-46. 
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a73 


Hicyal tshab, bZhi brgya pa'i rnam bshad legs bshad 


snying po, chap.14, p.14 says: spyi dang khyad par 
syi mtshan nyid mthun "a difference in mark between the 
universal and the particular." 

Cf. Candrakirti (HPS p.505): ghatadidravyanam 
anupravrttilaksanatvat samanyam bhavah / vyavrtti- 

5 ‘ ¢ Re tage ee cod 
laksanatvac ca ghato viSesalaksana iti / "Existence 
o ; : . 

has a universal mark because of the fact that it has 
the mark of recurring in a substance such as the pot; 
the pot has a particular mark because of the fact that 


it has the mark of differentiation." 


See VaigSesikasutra 1.2.4 and Padarthadharmasam- 


¥ 4 


graha p.29 on these marks anupravrtti and vyavrtti. 
‘ é 


l2one Chinese translation differs: 


a _ ~ tf 
Bana 82 BS (ARTA PEGI Re ADS 


"Tf one sees a difference between the twe marks and 
says that identity exists apart from the two marks, 
then since the two marks differ, difference must exist 


apart from the pot." 


13506 Vai ces haces 1.1.16: dravyaésrayy agunavan 


. 


samyogavibhagesu akaranam anapeksa iti gunalaksanam. 
ry e e @ «€ 


v e 


"The mark of a quality is: having a substance as its 
substratum, not possessing qualities, not the cause 
of conjunction and disjunction, and unrelated to 


conjunctions and disjunctions ." 
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ua 
Mone Tibetan translation (CST D £.211lb, P £.240a) 


adds an example: dper na ldan pa gnyis la gnas pas 
spun gyl ga la yang spun zla nyid dang ‘'brel pa yin 
i gan ang rung ba ni ma yin bzhin no // ed 
dang bum pa dang mi ldan pa'i phyir te / yon tan 
mams ni rdzas la brten pa'i zhes khas blangs pa'i 


phyir ro // "For example, because a connection resides 

in two things, the relation of brotherness exists 

between both brothers but it does not exist for anyone 

at all. The [number] one and the pot are not similar 
things, since only the pot possesses oneness and oneness 
does not possess the pot, and since qualities are located 
in the substance." 

Mace. the Chinese translation of 5cd: 

Aas GAR POR BE - 

"If the opponent is not from another [school] , then 

one must state the meaning according to one's own school." 
lOvere karana is synonymous with samavayikarana. Substance 


7 gs ae 
is defined in Vaisesikasutra I.1.15: kriyagunavat 
eo 


samavayikaranam iti dravyalaksanam. "The mark of a 
Py e * . 


substance is: possessing actions and qualities and being 
an inherence cause." 

Just as the potsherds are the inherence cause of 
the pot, similarly, the pot is the inherence cause of its 


color. 
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17 sccording to the Vaisesikas, the quality, '‘dimension' 
a 
(parimana) is perceptible because it inheres in substances 


that possess color. See Vaigesikasutra IV.1.11: samkhyah 


parimanani prthaktva samyogavibhagau paratvaparatve karma 
e a 
ca rupadravyasamavayat caksusani. "Numbers, dimensions, 
¢ e 


separateness, conjunction, disjunction, farness, nearness 
and action are visible on account of inhering in sub- 
stances that are colored." 

However, to claim that the color itself possesses 
dimension would contradict VaiSesikasutra idly, LOL 


qualities cannot possess other qualities (agunavan). 


8c MK V4: 


laksanasampravrttau ca na laksyam upapadyate / 
laksyasyanupapattau ca laksanasyapi asambhavah // 


"Where the marks do not occur a marked thing is not 
feasible. Where the marked thing is not possible the 
marks are not possible." 

Or the discussion in 8§ IV and Vasu's commentary 
(Tucci, Pre-Dinnaga Buddhist Texts on Logic, pp.41-42), 
Ratnavali I.71 and Satyasiddhi, I, pp.361-363, II, pp.341- 
343. 

0rhis argument implies that the use of the term ‘identity' 
Signifies that some distinction can be made between the 
two things that are considered to be identical, for if 


they were really inseparable, the claim that one is 


identical to the other could not be made. 
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/ ss 
eloe, 6S IV and Vasu's commentary, (Tucci, Pre-Dinnaga 


Buddhist Texts on Logic, pp.4/7-48) and Satyasiddhi I, 


p.347, II, pp.367-368. 


22c06 AK I.9ab: rupam pancendriyany arthah pancavi- 
é Sa 


jnaptir eva ca and its commentary, p.30: paticendri- 
yani caksuhsrotaghranajihvakayendriyani paticarthas 
° 6 6 
tesam eva caksuradinam indriyanam yathasvam ye panca 
e 6 @ F 
visayah rupaSabdagandharasasprastavyakhyah avijNaptis 
ge ¢ 


ad ¢ 
ca iti etavan rupaskandhah. "Form is the five sense 


faculties, their objects, and unmanifest form (avijnapti)." 
"The five sense faculties, i.e., the faculties of vision, 
hearing, smelling, taste, and touch, their five objects, 
the sense objects of the faculty of vision, etc., 
respectively, i.e., visible forms, sounds, smells, tastes, 
and tangible things, and unmanifest form-~such is the 
agsregate of form." 

See also Karunadasa, Buddhist Analysis of Matter, 


p.9fE£. 
Z3 


24 


See MMK VIII.4ab and May pyiee., n.422. 
Crs. Satyasiddha, 1, -p.363., Il, pv343. 
“Spp 89.3-4 quotes this verse with the reading ‘cloth' 
(pata) instead of 'pot' (ghata) . Buddhapalita, 
Madhyamakavrtti. pp.31-32, also quotes this verse with 
the reading ‘cloth’ (snam bu). 


The Chinese translation; however, supports the 


reading ‘pot’. 
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26 . — ° “ i * 
While samavaya is used by the Vaisesikas as a tech- 
nical term '‘inherence', Aryadeva employs it in this 
verse as a non-technical term in the sense of ‘union’. 


27 this verse is quoted in PP,p.71.1-2. 


28 the four mahabhuta, as Karunadasa points out in 


Buddhist Analysis of Matter, p.14, should not be under- 
stood in a literal sense as earth, water, fire, and air. 
"The first," he notes, "represents solidity (kakkhalatta) 
and extension (pattharana); the second, fluidity (davata) 
and cohesion (bandhanatta); the third, the temperature 

of cold and heat (sita, unha) and the fourth, distension 
(thambhitatta) and mobility (samudirana)." 

These four mahabhuta mutually condition one another 
and are each considered the co-existent cause (sahabhuhetu) 
of the others. See AKV, I,p.283 Kosa, I, p.248). See 
this and other references discussed in Karunadasa, 


Buddhist Analysis of Matter, pp.23-24. These maHabhuta 





also give rise to color, smell, etc., the derivative 
forms (upadayarupa). On the relationship between the 
mahabhuta and the upadayarupa see Karunadasa, Buddist 
Analysis of Matter, pp.30-33. 


eo wayman quotes this verse in Calming the Mind and 


Discerning the Real, p.333. 
Nagarjuna in the tenth chapter of MMK analyzes 
fire and fuel in terms of identity and difference. He 


concludes in MMK X.14: 
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indhanam punar agnir na nagnir anyatra cendhanat / 
nagnir indhanavannagnav indhanani na tesu_sah // 
i 


"Again fire is not fuel nor is it in anything other 
than fuel. Fire does not possess fuel. There is 
neither fuel in fire nor fire in fuel." 


See also Ratnavali 1.83-90. 


30 ayman quotes this verse in Calming the Mind and 


Discerning the Real, p.23l. 
f 
31se¢@ Lamotte Traite, II, pp./729~-730. 


Z e S e e « 
320m Vaisesila ideas, e.g., eternal atoms, being 


adopted by some Samkhya philosophers see Frauwallner, 


History of Indian Philosophy, p.316ff. 


335, S. Ruegge cites this verse in "The Uses of the 


Four Positions of the Catuskoti, peo: 


Cf. the Chinese translation: 


Bap fear -4F - @ LABS = UR BOBS APF 


vie 


"Existence, non-existence, both and neither--both identity 
and difference vanish in accord with the series that fits. 
The wise understand what is untrue." 

3° the comparison between the continuum and the flame 
of a lamp occurs also in MMK XXVITI.22ab: 

skandhanam esa samtano yasmad diparcisam iva / 
“Since the continuum of the aggregates is like the 


a 


flame of a lamp... 


3606 MMK XXIV.18: 


yah pratityasamutpadah Simyatam tam pracaksmahe / 
° ; ; = ° 

sa prajnaptir upadaya pratipat saiva madhyama // 
"We proclaim that whatever is interdependent origin- 
ation is emptiness. It is a dependent designation 
and is in fact the middle path." 

and VVv.22: 
yas ca pratityabhavo bhavanam 6tnyateti sa prokta / 
yas ca pratityabhavo bhavati hi tasyasvabhavatvam // 
“Whatever is the dependent nature of things that is 
declared ‘emptiness’. And whatever is dependent in 
nature lacks the property of own-nature." 

See also Lokatitastava v.20: 
ya pratityasamutpadah Sunyata saiva te mata / 
bhava svatantro nastiti simhanadas tavatula // 
“Whatever is interdependent origination you regard pre- 
cisely as emptiness. Your incomparable lion's roar is: 


‘there is no independent thing'." 


Wayman quotes this verse twice in Calming the Mind 
and Discerning the Real, pp.270, 377. Tenzin Gyatso 
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also quotes this verse in The Key to the Middle Way, p.15. 


Cf. the Chinese translation: 


» ‘ 45 ; a = ape ae A ‘ a - pe _ 

ZR ER RAT | ES, 7% 1K Tt 1 
fe. ee se 

GQ Hk OZ ee TF 


"All things arise from causes, are weak in nature, and 


lack independence. Since they are false, imaginary, 
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and dependent upon others, therefore both the self 
and things (dharma) are non-existent." 
Slog, 9 7: Rutty translation PL king 
RH L/S TE EE Hh 18 Bu Rae Fae 2 eA 
"Effects arise from union with causes. Apart from 
causes, there is no distinct effect. An effect from a 
union like this, the nobles understand as being totally 


non-existent." 
38 


39 


See Lamotte, Traité, Tit, PpstiloZ=b153. 


Buddhapalita cites this verse in the Madhyamakavrtti, 





Lindtner, "Buddhapalita on Emptiness," pp.195, 206. 


Wayman quotes this verse in Calming the Mind and 


Discerning the Real, pp.264, 394. 


“0 On the term ksanti see May, p.212, n.717. 


CHAPTER XV 
SHOWING THE REALIZATION OF THE REFUTATION OF THE 
CONDITIONED 


In chapter fifteen Aryadeva examines the three marks-- 
origination, duration, and cessation-~of conditioned 
things (samskrta) and concludes that neither these three 
marks nor the things which they characterize have a real 
nature of their own. He considers first tne mark 
'origination' (utpada) and denies that this mark applies 
either to some effect that had not existed previously or 
to some effect that already exists in its cause. 

A conditioned thing exists by virtue of its own- 
nature, an opponent asserts, because its marks, origin- 
ation, etc., exist (oS D £.222a, P £.252a). “Aryadeva 
wants to know how this conditioned thing originates. 
is the 
effect non-existent prior to its origination?“ He 


says: 


Is the effect pre-existent in its cause? Or 


1. [If you claim] the non-existent in the 
end will arise [then we reply] how will the 
non-existent arise? [If you claim] the 
existent will arise in the beginning, 


[then we reply ] how will the existent arise? 


If this mark ‘origination’ produces a conditioned thing, 
then that conditioned thing is either non-existent 
or existent prior to its production. First of all, 
‘someone who holds that the effect is non-existent in 
the cause, argues that the sprout does not exist in the 
seed; instead a combination of causes and conditions 
produces the sprout in the final moment of the seed. We 
reply that it is impossible for the non-existent to 
arise since it would follow that even the horns of a 
hare could arise: But if the opponent wants to avoid 
that error and argues that a pre-existent effect arises, 
then we reply: If you imagine that the sprout is 
contained in the seed before its production, then its 
production is impossible because it already exists 
(C81 D £.222a, P £.252ab): 

Furthermore: 

2. The effect destroys the cause; for 

this reason the non-existent does not 

arise. There is no establishment of 

something that is established; for this 

reason the existent also does not arise.” 
It is wrong to hold that the sprout in the process of 
arising destroys its cause, the seed, and for this 
reason the non-existent arises. Barley and wheat seeds 
never contain rice sprouts and no transformation of 


those seeds will ever bring about such a sprout. In 
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the same way as sesame oil comes from sesame seeds, the 
rice sprout destroys the rice seed. Consequently the 
non-existent does not arise. Moreover, a sprout that 
has arisen already will not arise again. Consequently 
the existent also does not arise” (cSt D £52220; 
P ££.252b-253a). 

At no time is the origination of some thing 
possible Aryadeva contends: 

3. At that time there is no origination 

and at another time there is no origin- 

ation. If there is no origination at 

that time or another time, then how 

will origination exist? 
At the time when the sprout acquires a nature of its own 
no origination is possible because its nature is already 
established. At another time when its own nature is not 
yet established no origination is possible because what 
is not established does not exist and because the activity 
of origination does not occur where there is no substratum® 
(ct Di 22220, "Po -2% Zoe) 

Milk produces curd the opponent argues (c8T DE 32220; 
P £.253a). Aryadeva replies that milk cannot transform 
its own-nature and produce something different in nature: 

4. Just as that nature Le.g., milk 


does not arise for it, similarly 
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another nature le.g., curd] does 


not arise for it.’ 


Aeyadeus claims that these marks, ‘origination’, 
‘duration’ and ‘cessation’ do not exist independently 
of one another: 

5. ‘Beginning', 'middle', and '‘'end' 

are not possible prior to [a conditioned 

thing's |] arising. When any two do not 

exist, how will any one oceur?® 
The terms 'beginning’, 'middle', and ‘end' refer to a 
thing's origination, duration, and cessation. First of 
all, no conditioned thing exists prior to its origination, 
for the other two marks by their very nature do not exist 
prior to origination. It is wrong to hold that the mark 
‘origination’ is present at the time of some thing's 
origination, the mark 'duration' at the time of its 
duration, and the mark 'cessation' at the time of its 
cessation. Since both duration and cessation are absent 
at the time of a conditioned thing's origination, this 
conditioned thing, being without duration and cessation, 
dces not exist. Similarly, at the time of a conditioned 
thing's duration or cessation the other two marks are 
absent, and for this reason the activity of each one of 
them is not possible (C&T D 22234; 2 £,253b).” 

In the following verse Aryadeva emphasizes the 


interdependent nature of origination. No thing originates 
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either by virtue of itself ovr by virtue of something 
else he says. 

6. Self-nature does not come into 

existence apart from other-nature. 

Therefore there is no coming into 

existence from either oneself or from 
something else. 1° 
A pot does not have the nature of being established by 
itself since it is dependent upon the potsherds. These 
potsherds also are not established by themselves since 
they depend upon the clay. When these potsherds, whose 
nature is other than the pot, do not exist, then the 
pot has no nature of its own. Similarly, when the 
potsherds have no nature of their own, being dependent 
upon the pot, then they also lack the nature of being 
other. Lacking a nature of its own,no thing becomes 
other. Therefore origination is not possible either 
from oneself or from something else (681 D £.223a-b, 

P ££.253b-254a). 

Aryadeva denies that the mark ‘origination’ exists 
prior to a thing's production, after its production, or 
- at the same time: 

7. It is not possible to say that it 
exists before, afterwards, or at the 


same time. Therefore the pot and 


origination do not come into 

existence simultaneously. t+ 
It is wrong to suppose that origination exists prior to 
a pot's production since it would have no substratum. 
And it is wrong to suppose that it exists afterwards 
since then origination would be useless. Nor does it 
exist at the same time since then both would not be 
mutually dependent (CST D £.223b, P £.254a). 

The pot has origination, the opponent argues, since 
the pot would not become old if it had not originated 
previously (cSt D £.223b, P £.245a). Aryadeva respcids: 

8. Because it has arisen previously, 

something that has arisen previously 

does not become old. Even after it 

arises, it does not become something 


that has arisen sepdraarde.<(- 
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When the pot was produced previously it was not old; then 


it was called ‘new’. Even after its production how can 
the new become old? If something that was produced 
previously is now called ‘old', then is this the same 
thing or something different? If it is the same, then 
because there is no change in its 'new' state it does 
not become old. But if it is different, then because 
this thing also is newly produced, it is in fact new, 


2 
not old (CST D £.223b, P £.254a).%9 
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Moreover, the past, the present, and the future 
play no role in the production of a thing. Aryadeva 
Says: 

9. A present thing does not come into 

existence from this present. It does not 

come into existence from the future. Nor 

does it come into existence from the past. 
A present thing does not come into existence by itself, 
for cause and effect do not exist at the same time. This 
thing does not come into existence in the future since 
the future does not exist. Nor does it come into exis- 
tence in the past since the past also does not exist 
(c8T D £.224a, P £.255a). 

Aryadeva now refers to the scriptural authority 
of the Buddha to support his argument that the marks 
‘origination’, ‘'duration', and ‘cessation' have no real 
existence. He says: 

10. What has arisen has no coming; similarly 


what has ceased has no going. +4 


If this 

is so, then isn't Leyclic] existence like 

an illusion?) 
Certainly there is no own nature. Why is there no own 
mature, you ask? We reply: Whatever has a created nature, 
the cause of defilement (samklega) and purity (vyavadana), 


and has originated in interdependence exists, +® LG LS 


like an elephant or a horse created by a magician. 
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Foolish people imagine that this thing has a nature of 
its own. The saints correctly analyze a thing as 
lacking a nature of its own and as being like an illusion 
or a mirage. Something that has originated in inter- 
dependence, correctiy perceived, resembles an illusion; 
but it does not resemble a barren woman's son. If you 
hold that this analysis demonstrates that a conditioned 
thing does not exist because all origination was refuted, 
then we reply: This would not be like an illusion but 
would be compared with a barren woman's son, ete. From 
fear of the consequence that would ensue if interdependent 
origination were compared with a barren woman's son, 
namely that it also.would be considered non-existent, 
that comparison is not made. But interdependent origina- 
tion is compared to an illusion since this comparison is 


i Consequently the saints 


not a logical contradiction. 
perceive cyclic existence--which is like an illusion-- 
as insubstantial. The exhaustion of all attachment to 
this insubstantial cycle will bring about liberation 
(c8T D ££.224b-225a, P ££.255a-256a). 

The marks of conditioned things also have no 
substantial nature of their own. Aryadeva contends: 

ll. Origination, duration, and cessation 


do not come into existence at the same 


time, nor do they come into existence 
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sequentially. When is there coming 

into existence?*° 
First of all, because origination, duration, and cessa- 
tion are mutually incompatible, they do not come into 
existence at the same moment. Nor do they come into 
existence in a series since when any two do not exist, 
no one of them can come into existence. Apart from 
their coming into existence at the same time or 
sequentually, no other alternative is possible (CST D 
E.225a, PP £.256a). 

In the next verse Aryadeva refutes the position 
that each of the three marks possesses a secondary mark 
(anulaksana). He denies that there is an origination 
of origination, etc., for this would lead to an infinite 
regress. !? 

12. For each one, Origination, etc., 

all will come into existence again. 

Consequently cessation appears like 

origination and duration appears like 

cessation. “9 

Furthermore, these marks and the things marked by 
them are neither identical nor different Aryadeva 
says: 

13. If the marked thing is different 


from the mark, then how is the marked 


D0 

thing impermanent? Of else Lif 

identical] clearly these four have 

no real nature. 
Just as in the case of heat and cold, etc., namely, 
when one is absent, the other is present, similarly, if 
the marked thing were to operate independently of the 
mark, then it would operate even without the mark, e.g., 
impermanence. Since a conditioned thing does not come 
into existence without the mark ‘impermanence’, the 
marked thing and the mark are not different. But if 
to avoid this error you suppose that the marked thing 
and the mark are one, then they cannot be four things. 
Because the own-nature of the mark and the marked thing 
has not been established, you should not advocate either 
their identity or difference ($1 D. ££.225b=226a, P ££.256b- 
257a). 

The opponent objects: Origination, ete., exists 
because it is an instrumental cause (nimittakarana). 
The wise say that a sprout arises in dependence upon a 
combination of causes. If origination did not exist, 
then the combination of causes would be useless (CST D 
£.226a, P £.257a). Aryadeva replies that no thing ever 
arises from anything else: 

14. An existent thing (bhava) does not 


arise from an existent thing. An 


aid 

existent thing does not arise 
from a non-existent thing (abhava). 
A non-existent thing does not arise 
from a non-existent thing. A non- 
existent thing does not arise from an 

existent thing.“- 
First of all, an existent thing, whose nature is accom- 
plished (siddha), e.g., a sprout does not arise from any 
other existent thing, e.g., a seed that is transformed. 
It does not arise from a seed that is not being 
transformed (aviparinamyamana). Nor does an already 

: 

established seed arise again. A sprout cannot arise 
from a non-existent thing, for a seed destroyed by fire 
eanace produce any effect. Moreover, a non-existent thing 
cannot arise from a non-existent thing; for example, a 
barren woman cannot give birth to a son. Nor can a non- 
existent thing arise from an existent thing--this position 
is included in the error mentioned above. When neither 
an existent thing nor a non-existent thing arise from 
some other existent thing or non-existent thing, then 
since origination is not possible, how will a thing exist 
because of a combination of causes and conditions (CST. 
D £.226a-b, P £.257a-b)? 

He continues: 

15. An existent thing does not become 


existent. An non-existent thing does 
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not become existent. A non-existent 
thing does not become non-existent. 
An existent thing does not become non- 
existent. * 

The opponent concedes that neither an existent nor 
a non-existent thing arises, but argues instead that what 
arises is something that is in the process of arising 
(jayamana) (CST D f£:..22/a, P £.258a). Aryadeva replies: 

16. Something in the process of arising 

does not arise, since something in the 

process of arising is half-arisen. Or 

else, it would follow that everything 

in fact has the property of being in 
the process of arising.*> 
If some of a thing has arisen and some of it has not 
arisen, then that thing would be in the process of arising. 
But this third aspect of time, i.e., being in the process 
of arising, is not found to exist apart from what has 
already arisen and what has not yet arisen. If something 
in the process of arising has a double nature, then since 
some of it is included in what has already arisen it 
does not arise. And since some of it is included in what 
has not yet arisen it does not arise. 

But if the opponent supposes that both what has 


already arisen and what has not yet arisen have the 


property of arising, then even past and future things 
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would have the property of arising (CST D £.227a, P 
£.258a-b). 
Furthermore, Aryadeva denies that the activity of 


arising (janikriyd) is either present or absent in the 


nature of something in the process of arising.*4 
He says: 
17. In the nature of what is in the 


process of arising activity is not in 

the process of arising. In the nature 

of what is not in the process of arising 

non-activity is not in the process of 

arising. “> 

The process of arising does exist, the opponent 
insists, since it is a state between the past and the 
future. If it did not exist, then in relation to what 
would the past and the future exist (CST D 2.2270: 
P £.259a)? Aryadeva responds that the supposition of a 
state between the past and the future would lead to an 
infinite regress of such intermediate states. He says: 

18. There is no process of arising for 

whom both [ past and future] do not come 

into existence without an intermediate 

State, since even that would have an 


intermediate state. 


The error mentioned above applies only to someone 
who holds that the process or arising is the same as 
being half-arisen, the opponent claims, not to someone 
who holds that the state which ceases prior to a thing's 
arising is called ‘the process of arising’ (HPS p.512, 
cSt D ££.227b-228a, P £.259b). Aryadeva States the 
opponent's position: 

19. Since what has arisen originates 

from the cessation of the process of 

arising, therefore the real existence 

of something else also in the process 
of arising is seen. *° 
Since a thing has arisen from the cessation of the process 
of arising, therefore even apart from what has half-arisen 
there exists a thing that is in the process of arising 
(HPS p.512, cSt D £.228a, P £.259b). 

He replies that once something has arisen the 
process of arising is no longer possible: 

20. When something has arisen, then 

the process of arising is not possible. 

When what has arisen is in the process 

of arising, then from what does it 

originate? 

When this thing is said to have arisen, then there is no 
process of arising. And since the process of arising is 


not possible, then what is said to have arisen in fact 


DLS 
does not exist because the process of arising is inferred 
from what has arisen. But if what has arisen also were 
called ‘the process of arising', then we reply that no 
origination is possible for it because it has arisen 
already. When what has arisen already is said to be a 
thing in the process of arising, then from what does that 
thing in the process of arising originate? The impli- 
cation is that since it is already established, the 
supposition of its origination is wrong (HPS p.512, 

C81 D.£.229a;: PP £.259b):: 

The opponent now argues that because it nears 
production, even though it has not yet arisen, the process 
of arising is called ‘arisen’. Therefore the process of 
arising is in fact what has arisen and its origination 
is not useless (HPS p.512, 081 D £.228a, P ££.259b-260a). 
Aryadeva retorts that if there is no distinction between 
what has already arisen and what has not yet arisen, then 
a pot already existent might be called ‘non-existent’. 

He says: 

21. Why is it asserted about the process 

of arising that what has not arisen has 

arisen? Because there is no difference, 

why then isn't a pot conceived to be a 

non-existent thing? 

If someone supposes that a thing in the process of arising, 


which in fact has not arisen, has arisen because it nears 


production, then since there is no difference between 
what has arisen and what has not arisen, why isn't 

a pot conceived to be a non-existent thing? Some thing 
is called a pot because it is in fact in a produced 
state (jatavastha). Because of the oneness between 

the produced and the unproduced, the pot would be a non- 
existent thing, even though it has been produced by 
means of a prior non-existence (pragabhavena) ~-which 

is incorrect (HPS p.512, oS D £.228a-b, P £.260a). 

But it the opponent supposes that there is some 
difference between the process of arising and what has 
already arisen and contends that because a thing possesses 
the activity of origination (utpattikriya) it is said to 
be in the process of arising, (HPS p.512, CST D £.228b, 
P £.260a) then Aryadeva responds: 

22. Although the process of arising 

is not completed (anispanna), it is 

3 

excluded from what has not arisen; 

nevertheless, what has not arisen 

arises since it is excluded from 

what has arisen. 

Though a thing in the process of arising is not completed, 
it is excluded from the future. In the same way as the 
process of arising is excluded from what has not arisen, 
it is excluded from what has arisen already because it 


is not yet completed. And therefore it is wrong to say 
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that something which has not yet arisen arises; hence 
the so-called process of arising does not exist (HPS 
p.513, ct D £.228b, P £.260a). 

Moreover: 

23. Even though the process of arising 

did not exist before, it is said to 

exist afterwards. Because of that also 

[you argue] what has not arisen arises. 

[We reply:] What is non-existent 

(abhuta) surely does not arise. 
This thing that is now designated by the state of arising 
did not exist previously. Although this thing in the 
process of arising did not exist in the past, it is 
said to exist afterwards, and therefore what has not 
arisen is in fact the process of arising at the time 
it possesses the activity of arising (janikriya). However, 
since this has not yet arisen, it is non-existent, and 
the activity of arising, being without a substratum, 
cannot operate in some thing that is non-existent (HPS 
Deals C87 D £.228b, P £.260b). 

Aryadeva begins his summation of this chapter in 
the following verse: 

24. About the completed it is said: 

'It arises, it exists’; about the 


uncompleted it is said ‘It does not 
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exist’. When the process of arising 

is non-existent, then what indeed is it 

said to be? 

And he concludes: 

25. When there is no effect apart from 

a cause, then both activity (pravrtti) 

and cessation of activity (nivrtti) are 

impossible. 
When the effect being investigated does not exist apart 
from its cause, then activity, i.e., the origination 
of the effect, has no substratum. And cessation of 
activity, l.e., the destruction of the cause, does not 


27 


7 
exist (HPS p.513, CST D £.229a, P £.260b). 
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CHAPTER XV 
NOTES 


tse Anguttara, Ly (ps2: Tinimani. bhikkhave sankhatassa 
sankhatalakkhani. Uppado pafinayati vayo pafiMayati thita- 
ssa atinathattam patifiayati. "Monks, there are for the 
conditioned three marks [which are themselves] conditioned. 
Origination is discerned, cessation is discerned, and an 
alteration of what endures is discerned." 

PP p.145.4-7 reproduces this quotation. See also 
Bhattacarya, p.232, n.2., Lamotte, Traité, Ey. Ps ES9 3% 
May, p.107, n.259, and Murti, The Central Philosophy of 
Buddhism, p.191, n.5. | 

-See above chap. 11 pp.415-415 n.23. 

3vaidya, pp.160-163 and Bhaskar, pp.198-201 translate 
chapter fifteen into French and Hindi respectively. 
Tucci, ''La versione cinese del CatuhSataka di Aryadeva," 
pp.557-562, translates the Chinese translation of Hsuan 
tsang into Italian. 

“ce. 6S VITT and. Vasu'a commentary (Tucci, Pre-Dinnaga 
Buddhist Texts on Logic, pp.70-71) and Lamotte, Traite, i, 
p.380. 

>candrakirti examines origination from oneself and from 
something other in more detail in MA VI vwv.6&-17. 

O See also Dharmapala's commentary on this verse, cited 
by Tucci, “La versione cinese del Catulsataka di Aryadeva," 


a 
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Tce. the Chinese translation: 


Bo/t AO w WE “8 ie OED 

Ak Ath Pe WHE EE OG 
"Just as the meaning of production is non-existent for 
production by own nature, likewise is production by 
another nature. How does the meaning of production 
become existent?" 
Scr, $6 VIII and Vasu's commentary (Tucci, Pre-Dinnaga 
Buddhist Texts on Logic, pp.67-68), MMK XIII.6, and 


MMK VII.2: 


utpadadyas trayo vyasta oeteo oe / 


& ¢ 
eetiee eeeye eomeste syur Sieseue katham ekadi // 


iene cscs: the ioe. origination, etc., are not 
capable of acting as a mark of a conditioned thing. 

Were they united, then how could they be in the same 
place at the same time?” 

and Ratnavali 1.69-70 and 65ab: 

sthiter abhavad udayo nirodhag ca na tattvatah / 
"Because of the absence of duration, neither origination 
nor cessation exist in reality." | 


see the discussion on this topic in PP, pp.146.9-18. 


lOce. mK 1.1: 


na svato napi parato na evebayen napy gpecukes / 
utpanna jatu vidyante bhavah ieaeaae ke cana 7, 


"No things ever originate at any time from themselves, 
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from something else, or from no cause." 
and MMK I.3cd: 
avidyamane svabhave parabhavo na vidyate // 
"When own nature does not exist, other nature does not 


exist." 
See also MMK XV.1-4. 


llone .Chinese version of 7cd differs: 


hire ~ AR a 
$27 Eb HS oft (2B AFA 
"Therefore origination and the pot, etc., are only false, 
not true." 


/} — 
Cf. SS VIII and Vasu's. commentary (Tucci, Pre-Dinnaga 


Buddhist Texts on Logic, p.6/7). 


log. the Chinese version: 


ine L fee 
aH arm al tA £2 

EAA 19 tes AE AO 

"If the old is present prior to the new, then the 

previous production must not be right. If the old remains 
new afterwards, then the production afterwards must not 

be right." 

13566 Dharmapala's commentary, cited by Tucci, "La versione 


cinese del CatuhSataka di Aryadeva," Pedo9;. aL. 


l4ned mda 'ba ,dBu ma bzhi brgya pa'i ‘grel pa, p.190 
and rGyal tshab, bZhi brgya pa'i rnam bshad legs bshad, 
chap. 15, p.15 quote the entire scriptural passage: 
becom idan ‘das kyis dge slong dag / mig ni skye ba na 
gang nas kyang ‘ong ba ma yin / 'gag pa na gar yang 
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'gro ba ma yin no zhes gsungs so // ‘The Buddha said: 
‘Monks, the eye when it arises does not come from any- 


where; when it ceases it does not go anywhere'." 


this verse is quoted in Wayman, Calming the Mind and 


Discerning the Real, p.213. 
The Chinese version of 10cd differs: 
SAF BAB Hoe AIS BQ lb AB 
"The mark of a thing's nature is like that. It is 
compared to illusion, etc., not to what is unreal." 


See also Ratnavali II.13ab: 


tatha mayopamo loko naiti yati na kutracit / 


"Thus the world, like an illusion, neither comes nor 


goes." 


o 
part of the CST is quoted in Wayman, Calming the Mind 


and Discerning the Real, p.213. 


oa 
17 iayman translates this passage of the CST twice in 


Calming the Mind and Discerning the Real, pp.219, 361- 


362. 


185K Murti's discussion of this verse in The Central 


Philosophy of Buddhism, p.192. 
A A ele 
Cf£. SS VIIL and Vasu'a commentary (Tucci, Pre-Dinnaga 


Buddhist Texts on Logic, pp.6/-68). 


13 See the treatment of anulaksana in AKV pp.253~-255 


v4 ¢ e 
(Kosa, I, pp.224-226). 


{Ouurti, The Central Philosophy of Buddhism, p.193, 


n.l cites this verse. 
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ff ; . oe 
Cf. SS VIII and Vasu's commentary (Tucci, Pre-Dinnaga 
Buddhist Texts on Logic, p.68). 
and MMK VIIL.3: 
utpadasthitibhanganam anyat samskrtalaksanam / 


asti ced anavasthaivam nasti cet te na samskrtah // 

. ¢ ‘ 
If there is any other secondary conditioned mark for 
origination, duration, and cessation, then there would 
be an infinite regress. If there is not, then they are 


not conditioned." 


On the infinite regress of marks, see May, p.107, 


1.259; 


/ 
ehies Bhattacarya Catuhsataka notes on p.250 this verse 
ee 


is identical to MMK xXxXI.12. 


T/ 2 
22sec SS VIII and Vasu's commentary (Tucci, Pre-Dinnaga 


Buddhist Texts on Logic, pp.71-72). 


230his verse is cited in MRKV p.80. 


Cf. the Chinese sa eae ca 
af Mie ~ / L t 
aa 4 RIE a4JE—~ “F0G Wa BP 


. = A mt i 54007 
SKIL Bt Te TET 8 
"Half-produced, half not yet produced--there is no single 
nature for what is in the process of production. Or else, 


what is completed and what is not yet produced must also 


be in the process of production." 


chor, p.80 jayamane ‘pi bhave kriya na sambhavati 
jatajatavyatirekena jayama@nabhavat / "Activity is not 
é 
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possible in a thing, even in the process of arising, 
because there is no process of arising apart from what 
has arisen and what has not arisen." 


jThe oe ow eae Saar page 
AAs es £ AP a = 3 EN pf |e 0= 
gis Ge y 62 : ee 2b EE o> eae 


"If what is the process of production is an effect, 
then its nature is not the process of production. If 
the process of production is so by itself, then it must 
lose the nature of the process of arising." 

4Oce. MMK VII.13. 
+1 eee Wayman, Calming the Mind and Discerning the Real, 


De302. 


CHAPTER XVI 


SHOWING THE PHILOSOPHICAL DISCUSSION BETWEEN MASTER 


AND DISCIPLE 


The last chapter of the cg culminates in Aryadeva's 
discussion of the philosophy of emptiness. In particular 
he shows how a proper understanding of emptiness elimi- 
nates the various logical problems his opponents charge 
against it. He concludes that no opponent can refute 
someone who does not take a position based on the assump- 
tion that things exist, do not exist, or both. 

The previous fifteen chapters refuted the theses 
of those opponents who maintained that things have a 
real nature of their own, Aryadeva says: 

1. For some reason what is empty is 

seen as if it were not empty. All the 

[preceeding] chapters refute that. 

Someone who fails to ascertain correctly the significance 
of emptiness cannot get rid of attachment to cyclic 
existence and produce a longing for Nirvana. Since empti- 
mess frightens people, someone skilled in communicating 
displeasing things must introduce intelligent people to 
the significance of emptiness. People who erroneously 


cling to the self and what belongs to the self do not see 
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that things perish each moment. They do not understand 
properly the activity of the aggregates and so affirm 
permanence. These people view the world as if it 
were not empty. 

This work states repeatedly that the significance 
of emptiness is that a thing has no own nature. All 
fifteen preceeding chapters refute opponents who contend, 
for some reason, that a thing is not empty, for they 
apprehend what is not true (HPS p.514, c8t DD te2i3a; 

P £.263a). 

Aryadeva explains that all his opponents' efforts 
to establish that things are not empty are in vain. He 
says: 

2. When a disputant (vaktr) and the object 

of his assertion (vacya) exist, then it is 

incorrect to say that they are empty. That 

Lown nature] upon which all arise in 

dependence is not existent in the three.* 
You claim that a barren woman's son does not exist and 
that it is wrong to consider him a disputant, since 
neither his words nor the object indicated by his words 
exist. But these three--a disputant, his assertion 
(vacana); and the object of his assertion--do exist. 
Thus you argue that things are established as having a 


nature of their own. We reply that this is incorrect. 


a2] 
Why? Because Aryadeva says: "That own nature upon 
which all arise in dependence is not existent in the 
three."' Own nature is a word that must be supplied. A 
disputant is imputed on the basis of an assertion and 
an object of this assertion. A disputant has no own 
nature, and neither the assertion nor the object of the 
assertion have the nature of a disputant. Therefore 
the disputant is empty. Similarly the object of the 
assertion is imputed on the basis of a disputant and 
his assertion and consequently has no own-nature. This 
same reasoning applies also to the assertion. Therefore 
all three are established as empty of own nature (CST 
D £.23la-b, P f£.263b~-264a). 

If everything is empty, the opponent objects, then 
since both the sense faculties and their objects would 
not exist, a sentient being will resemble a rabbit's 
horn: Because the sense faculties and their objects do 
have a true nature, all things have a nature of their 
own (CST DD £:2351b. 2 £22642); Aryadeva counters: 

3. If the fault of emptiness were to 

establish the non-empty, then shouldn't 

the fault of the non-empty establish 

emptiness?°> 
if a sentient being were not empty, then since sentient 
beings would exist by virtue of their own nature, which 


cannot change, these sentient beings would be permanent, 


not subject to birth or death: It is not correct to 
assert that sentient beings are not empty, because we 
see them as being dependent. If your reasoning is 
correct, then shouldn't a fault involving what is not 
empty establish the significance of emptiness? It is 
incorrect for you to establish your own position by 
undertaking the refutation of the teaching of emptiness 
(CST D £.213b, P £.264a). 

Moreover, 

4, The negation of an opponent's 

position established one's own position. 

If you are enamored of a position that 

negates, then why are you not enamored 

of one that establishes?* 
You ought to be enamored of positive position that 
establishes in the same way as you are enamored of a 
position that negates. If everything were not the same 
as what is to be established (sadhyasama)°, then first 
of all you must set forth some logical evidence (upapatti). 
We argue that according to the teaching of emptiness 
everything is exactly the same as what is to be established. 
Therefore after apprehending a thesis that has no ability 
to establish your thesis, not showing partiality to any ~ 
thesis, and entering the middle path, it is impossible for 


you to fear anything, since there is no incompatibility 
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between what has been experienced and what has not 
been experienced (CST D £.231b, P £.264b). 

This doctrine of emptiness when examined, the 
opponent asserts, is incorrect. Therefore when it is 
proven not to exist, and since no other thesis exists, 
our thesis, which refutes the opponent's thesis, is 
established (c8T D £.232a, P £.264b). Aryadeva responds 
that even the opponent's theses of identity, etc., will 
not stand up to a thorough examination. He says: 

5. If whatever is non-existent when 

examined is not a thesis, then even 

all three [theses ] , identity, etc., 

would not be theses.° 
In the same way as you argue that our thesis when 
examined does not exist, our opponents’ thesis, i.e., 
identity, difference, and indeterminability are non- 
existent. Therefore since all these theses are non- 
existent when examined, you should not cling to your 


7 


own thesis’ (CST D £.232a, P f£.264b-265a). 


You argue that because of emptiness all theses, 
identity, etc., are wrong, the opponent states (CST D 
Ew Zo2ay. 2 Lec 068 )% Aryadeva replies that it is inappro- 
priate for the opponent to claim that his own acceptance 
of the authority of direct perception is a reason for 


rejecting the Madhyamaka position on the emptiness of 


all things. He says: 


5 30 


6. [You claim: ] The reason (hetu) of 
emptiness is useless when the pot is 
directly perceived. [We reply:] In 
this case a reason that comes from an 
opponent's school is not lacceptable] 
to others.® 
You contend that the reason of emptiness does not apply 
to those who maintain that a pot is directly perceived. 
No one directly perceives the non-existent son of a 
barren woman, but a pot is directly perceived. You 
conclude that the reason of emptiness is wrong, because 
the reason of direct perception refutes it. We reply 
that since we have refuted already the thesis that the 
pot is directly perceived,” the objection fails to 
harm us. 

But if the opponent then objects: You refute the 
direct perception of the pot, but I don't, then we respond: 
In this case a reason that comes from an opponent's school 
is not [acceptable] to others. In this case those who 
advocate the doctrine of emptiness do not accept reasons 
that are well-known in the basic texts of an opponent, 
since they argue that these same basic texts are wrong: 
Whenever opponents share the same views, then since they 
both accept direct perception, it is appropriate as an 
authoritative means of cognition (pramana). But when 


something is appropriate, then either it is logically 
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possible (sopapattika) or an established tenet 
(siddhanta). Consequently in this case since a reason 
well-known in the opponent's basic texts does not damage 
our point of view, the reason of emptiness is not useless 
(CST D £.232a-b, P £.265a). 

The opponent might suppose that those who advocate 
the doctrine of emptiness speak about a thing ‘emptiness' 
and then argue that since there is no empty thing that 
is not dependent upon a non-empty thing, therefore thins 
do have a nature of their own. We reply that if there 
were some thing termed ‘emptiness' established by virtue 
of its own nature, then things would have a nature of 
their own. But this is not 5010 CST D £.232b, P £.265b) 
Aryadeva asks: 

7. How would the empty arise without the 


it Without the one, how would 


non-empty? 

[its] opposite (pratipaksa) arise?! 
If there were some thing that is termed ‘non-empty’, then 
there would - some thing that is empty, its opposite. 
But some thing that is not empty is impossible, since 
the existence of an uncaused thing is impossible, just 
like a flower in the sky: When a non-empty thing is 
impossible, then its opposite. an empzy thing, also is 

/ 


impossible, since it also would lack an opposite (CST 


D £.232b, P £.265b). 
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Because there is no thing termed ‘empty’, there may 
be no thesis of emptiness, the opponent concedes, but 
nevertheless since even a non-thesis is apprehended as 
a thesis, it becomes in fact a thesis. Since without 
depending upon a counterthesis no thesis is possible, 
there is a counterthesis. And because there is a 
counterthesis also to emptiness, our own thesis, namely 
that all things exist, is established (CST D £.233a, 
P £.266a). Aryadeva argues that if the opponent's 
thesis were to exist, then emptiness, which is not a 
thesis, might be considered a thesis. But since emptiness 
is not a thesis, there is no counterthesis to it. He 
says: 

8. If there were in fact a thesis, then 

what is not a thesis might have the nature 

of a thesis. When there is in fact no 

non-thesis what would be a counterthesis 2/3 

The own nature of things does exist, the opponent 
insists, because we perceive the distinctive nature of 
things (cSt D £.233a-b, P £.266b). Aryadeva retorts 
that he has refuted already the notion that heat is the 
distinctive nature of fire: 

9. LYou claim:] If a thing does not 

exist, then how would fire become hot? 

[We reply :]The refutation ‘heat and 


: , : - 
fire do not exist' was given above. “ 
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He urges the successive rejection of each of the 
four alternative positions (catuskoti): 

10. After perceiving a thing, there is 

the refutation 'the thing does not exist’. 

Thus what position is experienced by 

someone who has rejected the error in 

all four | positions] gis 
Because we perceive error in all four positions, it is 
wrong to cling to any thesis (C81 Dts 233b, P-£2266D)-. 

Moreover Aryadeva denies that even the most subtle 
thing, namely, an atom, has true existence. Even the 
Buddhas cannot perceive any true existence in atoms. He 
says: 

ll. Where there is no true existence 

(sadbhava) even in an atom, how will it 

arise? It is even non-existent for 

to the Buddhas. Therefore it is incorrect. 

He does on to say: 

12. If everything is non-dual (advaya), 

then what else has true existence? If 

that is acceptable to you also, then 

how can an opponent reply? 
Given the doctrine of non-duality, what thing has a nature 
of its own? First of all, because things that are permanent 


do not exist by virtue of their owr nature, the conceptual 


constructions (kalpana) ‘existence’ and 'non-existence' 
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are inconceivable, for there is no permanent thing 
that is the cause for the operation of these conceptual 
constructions. However, since things that are produced 
lack a permanent nature, they are incompatible in mark 
with the mark of own nature. Thus they also are unable 
to establish the conceptual constructions, ‘'existence' 
and ‘non-existence’. Furthermore, no other thing apart 
from conditioned and unconditioned things is established. 
Therefore the opponent should give up this doctrine of 
duality, which his own mind falsely constructs, and 
adopt the doctrine of non-duality (CST D £.234a-b, P £. 
267b). 

Aryadeva contends that when properly examined things 
lack all dualistic distinctions. He says: 

13. No distinction is possible 

in regard to the non-existence of 

all things. Whatever is seen in all 

substances is no distinction. 
Whatever is the own nature of things has no cause, for 
otherwise causes and conditions would produce it; conse- 
quentiy° own nature would be created. But it is impossible 
that an uncaused thing exists. Hence based upon a non- 
affirming negation (prasajyapratisedha) +’ own nature is 
in fact a non-existent thing, for it is not an existent 
thing. Therefore since this own nature does not differ- 


entiate things, it has a single nature, i.e., a non- 
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existent nature. For example, although a clay pot and 
a metal dish differ, there is no distinct own nature 
in empty space (aka$a), which is the mere absence of 
material form. In each instance there is the same absence 
of obstruction (cSt D £.234a, P £.268a). 

But if the opponent supposes that it is possible 
to reply to someone who maintains that some thing exists, 
buc not to someone who maintains that all things are non- 
existent (CST D £.235a, P £.265-), then Aryadeva replies: 

14. Were it said that there is no reply 

to the opponent's thesis because of Lall 

things'] non-existence, then why isn't 

your own thesis, which the reason lof 

emptiness ] refutes, establisheda?+® 
If you argue that since your opponent maintains that 
everything is non-existent no reply is possible, then 
why doesn't some logical evidence establish your own 
thesis, which the reason of emptiness has refuted? It 
is not established because it is wrong to accept it 
(CST D £.235a, P £.286b)! 

Moreover, it is wrong to claim that refuting an 
oppenent's thesis is easy, Aryadeva asserts, since the 
Madhyamaka point of view is not easy to refute. He 


says: 
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15. When people say that it is easy to 
find a reason that advances a refutation, 
then why isn’t it possible to state the 

fault in the opponent's thesis?/? 

Furthermore, Aryadeva argues, people's use of 
conventional expressions does not prove that the objects 
to which they refer really exist. He says: 

16. If by merely saying ‘it exists' that 

in fact is an existent thing, then wouldn't 

that also be a non-existent thing by merely 

saying ‘it doesn't exist'? 

In the same way as your statement ‘it exists' establishes 
that this thing exists, why wouldn't my statement ‘it 
doesn't exist’ establish that ultimately a thing does not 
exist? Therefore by rejecting the duality of both 
statements we establish a middle position, i.e., non- 
duality, for this duality is all conceptual proliferation 
(prapanica) and artificial (cSt D £.235b, P £.269a). 

The opponent now objects: If a thing does not exist 
ultimately, then the term ‘existent' for a non-existent 
thing is inappropriate. However, here we consider it 
inappropriate for the term 'existent' to refer to the 
non-existent son of a barren woman (cet D-t.235b., 2 
£.269a). Aryadeva responds: 

17. [You claim: ] Since the terms 


‘existence’ and 'possessing' are 
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employed, therefore there is some 
thing that is not non-existent. 
[We reply:] Since the term 
'existing' [conventionally] applied, 
therefore that [thing to which it 
refers] is not [truly] existent. 7° 
These terms do not exist simultaneously with the own 
nature of the thing to which these terms refer; a desire 
to employ terms exists both before and after. Someone 
with good eyes might be termed ‘blind in one eye’. A 
short period of time might be termed ‘a long period of 
time’. Thus the terms may be incompatible with the 
thing to which they refer. 

If you suppose that because the term ‘existing’ refers 
to an existent thing, that thing exists by virtue of its 
own nature, then when logically examined since.the term 
‘non-existing’ refers to a non-existent thing, why isn't 
the negation of existence ascertained (C81 Des 23502 
236a, P £.269a-b)? 

Words do not make the own nature of a thing empty, 
the opponent counters. If the thing referred to were 
empty of a nature of its own, then when someone utters 
the word 'fire', his mouth would be on fire! Therefore 
we say that everything exists in accordance with conven- 


4 


tional verbal expressions (sanketa), employing words 
that do not affect the own nature of a thing (CS 


D £.236a, 
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P £.267b). Aryadeva answers: 

18. If everything were to exist 

conventionally because people 

say so, then how is a thing which 

exists ultimately (tattvatas) 

conventional?“! 
If you claim that a thing conventionally is said to have 
a nature of its own, using words that do not affect its 
own nature, and that it exists by virtue of its own 
nature, then we reply that since this thing exists by 
virtue of its own nature it is in fact ultimately existent, 
not conventionally existent (C81 D £.236a, P ££.269b-270a). 

Although you use ordinary language, nonetheless, 
the opponent objects, since you refute things, things 
are non-existent for you. We reply: that statement goes 
beyond our intention. If from our negation of a thing 
the assertion of non-existence, the contradictory position 
to existence, would ensue, then we would not establish 
the negation of all doctrines, since to assert the doctrine 
of nihilism (nastikavada) is much worse*- (C81 Dit. 2360; 
P £.270a): Aryadeva replies that the Madhyamikas are 
not nihilists. He says: 

19. If all things are in fact non- 

existent because they do not exist 

[ultimately] then it is not correct 


that all positions are non-existent. 
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Aryadeva considers the conceptions 'existence' and 
non-existence’ to be dependent on one another. He says: 

20. Because an existent thing 

doesn't exist, there is no existence 

possible for a non-existent thing. 

Witnout an existent thing how will 

a thing be established as non-existent? 
We say conventionally that a thing which has the mark of 
change (anyathalaksana) and ceases is non-existent. But 
because that thing doesn't exist when it is sveuiwed 
properly, how then is a non-existent thing possible? 
When a non-existent thing is not possible, then since the 
conceptual construction ‘existent thing' depends upon a 
non-existent thing, that existent thing is established as 
non-existent and that non-existent thing also is established 
as non-existent (CST Di £236: -P 32 70a=b) 

Since there is no establishment of a thing without 
a reason (hetu), you should state a reason for establishing 
emptiness, the opponent argues. And should a reason exist, 
then all things are not empty; other things also should 
exist, just as the reason does (CST D te2G60.:- 2 -be270Aa) 
Aryadeva responds: 

21. I£ Lyou claim: ]emptiness is for a 

reason, therefore everything is not 

empty. [We reply: ] The thesis is not 

different from the reason. Therefore 


there is no reason. 
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The opponent argues that since emptiness does not exist 
prior to the reason and since it exists afterwards, 
emptiness is created. And if it were not created, then 
it would be deceptive, like a magically created elephant. 
We reply that the nature of emptiness is always the 
same; it is not deceptive. No reason establishes it. 

But if the opponent supposes that the reason communi- 
cates (jnapaka) , then we reply that a reason is not 
possible. Why? A reason exists for the purpose of 
establishing a thesis. If the reason were different from 
the thesis, it would not convey the meaning of the thesis. 
If the reason were not different from the thesis, then 
because the reason is like the thesis in nature, it is 
not considered a reason (CST D f£.236b-237a, P £.270b).74 

The opponent now contends that the example (drstanta) 
of emptiness exists. And since that example exists, there 
will be other things that are similar to it. We reply 
that the example must be connected with the reason or in 
the process of connection. First of all, if it were 
seaneeted: then the refutation of the reason would refute 
the example also. But if it were not connected, then 
since both the reason and the example have no ability to 
establish the thesis the reason doesn't do anything. What's 
the use of some thing that is imaginary (c8r DD -D.23 7a; 


P f££.270b-271l2)? Aryadeva responds: 
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22. [You claim:] Since the example of 

emptiness exists, therefore [everything ] 

is not empty. lLWe reply:] Isn't it 

possible to say that just as the crow 

is black, I am black? 
if you suppose that some thing is established from an 
example that is not connected with the reason, then the 
example of the black crow will make even me black 
(est D603 7a, Pe ery 

The opponent objects: If the reason and the example 
do not exist, then all things will not exist. What are 
the statements of your texts intended to estabiish? If 
the own nature of some thing is perceived, then own nature 
should be accepted. The doctrine of emptiness will then be 
in error (Sr D £.237a, P £.27la). Aryadeva answers: 

23. If a thing exists by its own nature, 

then what merit is there in perceiving 

emptiness? Perceiving lown nature! because 

of conceptual construction is bondage; that 

must be refuted ee 
Instruction on emptiness is given in order to teach about 
ultimate truth. You argue that if some thing exists by 
its own nature, then since that is ultimately true, only 
experiencing it is good for those who seek liberation, 
and not experiencing emptiness. We reply that not only 


does this argument lack merit, but since it involves 
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negation (apavada) it is in fact erroneous. When things 
which have no nature of their own are perceived erroneously 
as having a nature of their own, then conceptual attach- 
ment to the world ensues. The activity of cyclic exis- 
tence follows from that, since the continuum of birth 
arises from karma caused by attachment to things and 
from the afflictions (klega). This text demonstrates that 
things lack a nature of their own by rejecting both 
imputation (samaropa) and negation (apavada) .“° People 
who reject things’ lack of own nature become conceptually 
attached to things that resemble reflections, etc. The 
exhaustion of the karma caused by attachment to things 
and the exhaustion of the afflictions, and the removal of 
the bondage of desire, etc., brings about liberation. 

Conceptual eonstxuetion imputes a false own nature 


27 The Buddhas and Bodhisattvas, endowed 


on 2 thing. 
with great compassion and pained by the suffering of 
sentient beings, see sentient beings bound to cyclic 
existence; and they teach that things lack a nature of 
their own and that own nature is incompatible with inter- 
dependent origination in order to repudiate the view 

that things have a nature of their own and in order to 
stop the pain of cyclic existence. This in brief is the 


/ 
meaning of the Buddha's discourses (CST D £f.237b-238a, 
P ££.27la-272a). 
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Moreover, 
24, It is said; 'one exists, one doesn't 
exist'. This is neither truth nor worldly 
usage. Consequently it is not possible 
to say ‘this exists, this doesn't Seaeuteoe 
When someone wants to discuss worldly things, then taking 
worldly conceptual constructions as an authoritative 
means of cognition the existence of all five aggregates 
should be accepted. But when someone wants to discuss the 
supramundane ultimate truth, then depending on the know- 
ledge of the saints (arya) these five aggregates should 
beexplained as being empty of own nature. 

If mind (citta) and mental factors (caitta) exist, 
then the pot and the cloth, etc., also exist, since these 
things are known to all people. But when examined the 
pot and cloth don't exist, and then the mind and mental 
factors also will not exist, since both lack logical 
evidence. Thus it is impossible to say ‘this exists, 
this doesn't exist' (CST D £.238a-b,: P £:272b). 

We can't reply to you now, the opponent concedes, but 
after diligently studying the Tathagata's teachings, we 
will reply (cSt D £.238b, P £.272b). However, Aryadeva 
concludes that no reply is ever vossible: 

25. Even after a long period of time, 


one cannot refute someone for whom there 
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are no theses, viz., ‘existing', 'non- 
existing’, ‘both existing and non-existing'.“? 
If a thesis were maintained, then it can be refuted. 
But it is impossible to refute someone who does not 
maintain a thesis, since this person has rejected such 


theses as ‘it exists', ‘it doesn't exist', ‘it both 


Ae 
exists and doesn't exist' (CST D £.238b, P £.273a). 
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CHAPTER XVI 
NOTES 


tohapter sixteen has been translated into French and 
Hindi respectively by Vaidya, pp.163-167, and Bhaskar, 
pp.202-204. Tucci, "La versione cinese del Catuhsataka 
di Aryadeva," pp.562-567, translates Hstian tsang's 
Chinese version into Italian. 


Zoe. the Chinese translation of 2cd: 


24, S442 ik COE SFE B 


"All things falsely arise in dependence; therefore the 


three things do not exist. See also Dharmapala's 
commentary on this verse, Tucci, "La versione cinese del 
CatuhSataka di Aryadeva," p.5625. Mids 
SCE. gg X and Vasu's commentary (Tucci, Pre-Dinnaga Buddhist 
Texts on Logic, p.82) and VV v.1 and Nagarjuna's reply 
in, weeds 
sarvesam bhavanam sarvatra na vidyate Suan cac cet / 
tvadvacanam asvabhavam na nivartayitum svabhavam alam // 

= ¢ 
“Tf the own-nature of all things is not found anywhere 
at all, then your statement is unable to deny own-nature." 
hetupratyayasamgryam ca prthak capi madvaco na yadi / 
nanu/’sunyatvam siddham bhavanam asvabhavatvat // 
"L£ my statement does not exist in the combination of 
causes and conditions or separately, then isn't emptiness 


established because of the fact that things lack a nature 


of their own." 
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In the VV the opponent argues that Nagarjuna errs 
in claiming that all things are empty, since his own 
statement would be empty and thus incapable of establishing 
anything. Nagarjuna responds: Shouldn't emptiness be 
established, because the opponent errs in assuming that 
things are not empty? 
4, 
5, 8 Sars eee tis oe (wk HEAR. 
"All who want to destroy an opponent's thesis, surely 
must establish their own meaning. How can someone 
enjoy discussing an opponent's error without establishing 
his own thesis?" 

See also SS X and Vasu's commentary (Tucci, Pre-Dinnaga 
Buddhist Texts on Logic, p.83). 
>A reason which has the same need of proof as the thing 
which is to be established (sadhyasama) is, according 
to Nyayasutras I.2.8, a fallacy involving the reason of 
an inference (hetvabhasa). On this fallacy see Bimal 
Krishna Matilal, "A Note on the Nyaya Fallacy Sadhyasama 
and Petitio Principii,"' JIP 2 (1974): .211-224. Ina 
companion article, Kamalesvar Bhattacharya, "A Note on 
the Interpretation of the Term Sadhyasama in Madhyamaka 
Texts,'' JIP 2 (1974): 225-230, discusses Nagarjuna's end 
and Candrakirti's use of the term. He Gites, p.225,5 MME 


LV.8-9: 
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vigrahe yah pariharam krte sunyataya vadet / 
é 


8 rm 
sarvam tasyaparihrtam samam sadhyena jayate // 
e e * é 
vyakhyane ya upalambham kxrte ‘/stnyataya vadet j 


sarvam tasyanupalabdham samam sadhyena jayate // 
e e e 


"If an argument is advanced by means of emptiness and 
should someone state a reply, his entire reply is the 
Same as what is to be established." 

"Tf an exposition is advanced by means of emptiness and 
should someone state a refutation, his entire refutation 
is the same as what is to be established." 


See also Ruegg, The Literature of the Madhyamaka 


School, p.22, n.49. 
SCE. the Chinese translation of v.5. Tucci, "La versione 
cinese del Catuhsataka di Aryadeva ," p.562, n.2. remarks: 
"Il testo cinese interpreta piu che tradurre letter- 
almente." 


AR-LMIPLRUS ACE ah EBA ORBBAY 


“By refuting the positions, identity, etc., a thesis which 
dispels [others ]1is falsely established. When the opponent's 
three positions are rejected, subsequently one's own 

thesis is not established." . 


/ — e « 
See also Dharmapala's commentary, Tucci, "La versione 


cinese del CatuhSataka di Aryadeva," Dsd62 5 Neos 


_- / 
Saryadeva points out earlier in CS XIV.5cd that only if 
the opponent is not from a different school is the cita- 


tion of texts appropriate. 


In VVv.30 Nagarjuna denies that there is anything 
that can be apprehended through the use of direct 
perception: 
yadi kim cid upalabheyam pravartayeyam nivartayeyam va } 
pratyaksadibhir arthais tadabhavan me 'nupambhah // 

"If I were to apprehend something by means of direct 
perception, etc., then I would make either an affirma- 
tion or a denial. Because that thing does not exist, 
no refutation of me is possible 


e Sf 
7 See below CS XIilinwv.1-4. 


10Wayman, Calming the Mind and Discerning the Real, p.248, 


quotes part of the introduction to this verse. 
11 ee6 MMK XIII.3 “the opponent's objection) and 7 
(Nagarjuna's reply): 

Die vangi 2 ie vebhevecven anyathabhavadarSanat / 

asvabhavo bh mee avo nasti phiaivandin ‘tnyata yatah fd 

yady astinyam bhavet_ kim cit syac chunyam iti kim cana / 
na_kim cid aaey asunyam ca kutah Stnyam bhavisyati // 
"Things have the property of lacking own nature because 

of the perception of change. A thing that has no own 
nature does not exist because all things have the property 
of being empty." 

“LE there were something no empty, then there might be 
something empty. But as there is nothing that is not 


empty, how will the empty exist?" 
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te vayman, Calming the Mind and Discerning the Real, 
quotes this verse on p.249. 
13¢¢. the Chinese translation of v.8: 


Zz GORGE RD AYE BEAGLE AE . 


— fee. 


"Tf one allows that there is a non-thesis, then one can 
establish that there is a thesis. If a non-thesis does 
not exist, then one cannot establish that there is a 
thesis." 
ff a 
See also SS X and Vasu's commentary (Tucci, Pre-Dinnaga 


Buddhist Texts on Logic, p.85) and Ratnavali =.72 and II.4: 


vinagat pratipaksad va syad astitvasya nastita / 
9 
_/ ; es sie ~ 
vinasah pratipakso va katham syad asty_asambhavat // 


7 — e —, . 
drstasrutadyam munina na satyam na mrsoditam / 
+ é€ ¢ °° 


paksad dhi pratipaksah syad ubhayam tac ca narthatah // 
"The non-existence of existence would exist either on 
account of destruction or on account of a counterthesis. 
But how would either destruction or a counterthesis exist 
because of the impossibility of existence?" "The Sage 
has said that what is seen and heard, etc., is neither 
true nor false, for there would be a counterthesis to the 
thesis and both do not really exist." 
aera the Chinese translation of v.9. 
BER EE DS KG HB Et Go BAP AOS APB 
"If all things are empty, then how is fire said to be 


hot? This is refuted as before: Fire and heat are conven- 


tional, not ultimate." 
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Aryadeva refutes the true existence of fire and 
hear below, cS XIV vv.16-17. 
1 Kryadeva refers to those four positions below in 
cg XIV.21. 


lOc¢. the Chinese ps ste sy v.Ll 


BH 14, ABBE LAPS SH % (8 1827 sh RA. 
"If all things are non-existent, then arising and ceasing 
must not exist. Have all the Buddhas taught and allowed 
the assertion that things certainly are non-existent?" 

The phrasing of the question in Chinese suggests that a 
negative answer is expected. 

rGyal tshab, bZhi brgya pa'i mam _bshad legs bshad 
snyin o, chap. 16, p.8 comments on llcd: 
de'i phyir bden grub khas len pa 'thad pa'i phyogs 
gang dang yang ma _'brel pa'o // "Therefore the acceptance 


of true establishment is not connected with any logical 


thesis." 


Won the term prasajyapratisedha see Matilal, Epistem- 


ology, Logic and Grammar in Indian Philosophical Analysis, 
pp.163-164 and Ruegg, The Literature of the Madhyamaka 
pp.3/7=39;.°65: 

1865, the en translation of v.14: 


+ i oat = Bp =) ¢ = S| 4 1 
w 2p SLAF B 1G BE PROD PROP CWICRIAL 


[You claim: ] If one says that things do not exist, then 
there is no reason that can refute existence. [| We reply:! 
The refutation of a reason for existence has been illu- 


strated already. Why isn't ycur thesis established?" 


oon! 

196¢. the Chinese translation of v.15: 
ZY ARID BG StH 1S BSS AL AGE LEPRE PE 
"When it is said that a reason that refutes is easy [ to 
find] , this is a conventional and false statement. Why 
aren't you able to refute the ultimate, the significance 
of emptiness?" 

See also Dharmapala's commentary, Tucci, ‘La versione 
cinese del Gaccheataks di Aryadeva," e502) Ns 3 


20o¢, VV v.9ced and the reply by Nagarjuna in v.58: 


namasad iti ca yad idam tat kim nu sato bhavaty_ utapy 
asatah / 

"And does this term 'non~existent' belong to an existent 
thing or to a non-existent thing? Whether it belongs to 
an existent thing or a non-existent thing--in both cases 


your thesis is rejected." 


namapi bhaven naivam nama hi nirvastukam nasti // 

"If things had no own nature, then even the term ‘without 
owr nature’ would not exist, for there is no term without 
an object.'"' 

‘lot. the Chinese translation of v.18: ; 

eAett PSRs ERAS fart 1645 BAe PIAL, 
"Ail that can be termed conventional, that is all false, 
not ultimate. However, what exists apart from worldly 


conventional expressions that is ultimate, not false." 


D2 


22og, PP p.13.4-6: nanu ca naiva svata utpanna ity ava- 


dharyamane parata utpanria ity anistam prapnoti / na 
? vw 


prapnoti / prasajyapratisedhasya vivaksitatvat parato 
'py_utpadasya pratisetsyamanatvat / 'fSomeone objects: ] 


When stating ‘they are not produced from themselves' 
isn't the undesired [statement] 'they are produced 
from something else' entailed? [| Response: ] It is not 
entailed because a non-affirming negation is intended 
and because production from something else will be 
negated also." 

For references to the relation between the doctrine 
of emptiness and nihilism see May, p.123, n.323. 


2368. Chinese translation of v.19: ag ; 
otha ty 3 5 5 1243 ih Biull ft 3m 24 Van 
BREA V4, (El 1/3452 FMB B's BQ 2% & zn Sofi et 


=} 








"TYou object:] The assertion that all things are non- 
existent falls into the nihilism view. [We reply:] If 
we remove (or cleanse) all false positions, how can it 
be said that we fall into nihilism?" 

See also fs X and Vasu's commentary (Tucci, Pre-Ditnaga 
Buddhist Texts on Logic, p.86). 


9 —_— = 
at cee Nagarjuna's commentary to VV v.64: 


nihsvabhavah sarvabhava ity etat khalu vacanam na 


nihsvabhavan eva sarvabhavan karoti / kim tv asati svabhave 
— me ie — —™~™ ., . ~- Ww » . 

bhava nihsvabhava iti jnapayati / "This statement ‘all 

things are without own-nature' does not make all things in 


fact without a nature of their own. But when own-nature 


Be fe 
is non-existent, it communicates that things lack a 
nature of their own.” 


On this point see Ruegg, The Literature of the 


Madhyamaka School, p.22, n.48. 


*>puddhapalita quotes this verse in the Mulamadhyama- 


kavrtti ( P £.299b). Wayman, Calming the Mind 
and Discerning the Real also quotes this verse, p.268, 
although he wrongly identifies it as 399ca instead of 
398cd. 
Cf 

See also SS X and Vasu's commentary (Tucci, Pre-Dinnaga 
Buddhist Texts on Logic, p.87). 
200m these two terms see May, Candrakirti Prasannapada 
Madhyamakavrtti, p.187, n.609. 


el Wayman, Calming the Mind and Discerning the Real quotes 
part of the cst, p.268. 

28 og. the Chinese translation of v.24: 

SEE BBA AIS RRB B= BF TS 


uf 


By saying ‘Things are established are one, things are 
established as non-existent, one repudiates the ultimate 
and one repudiates the conventional. Therefore both 
identity and difference should not be stated." 


A Pee 
See also SS X and Vasu's commentary (Tucci, Pre-Dinnaga 


Buddhist Texts on Logic, p.83). 


" candrakirti quotes this verse in PP p.16.4-5. 


It is also quoted by Wayman, Calming the Mind and Discerning 
the Real, pp.289, 300-301. 


Nagarjuna in the Yuktisastika, vv.42-60 criticizes 
those who postulate things in the course of a debate, 
under the influence of attachment and adversion, and 
praises those who abandon all positions. In v.43 he 
says: 


'di_ ‘am de _'o zhes gang du // 
rnam_ par spyad na mi dmigs na // 


rtsod pa ‘di _ ‘am de bzhin zhes // 


A ED eget ea ee aie 


mkhas pa su zhig smra ba 'gyur // 


"After investigating what is stated to be ‘this or that' 
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a 


if it is not perceived, then what intelligent person would 


say that the dispute ‘this or that' is so?" 


In the VV v.29 he says: 


; . Ve — 
yadi ka cana pratiina svan me tata esa me bhaved dosah / 
e ta o 


—_— LY . Vi ree e Seer * 
nastl ca mama pratijna tasman naivasti me dosah // 


"Tf I were to have some thesis, then this error would be 


mine. But I have no thesis, therefore I have no error.’ 


CDNP £.1b 


P £.2a 


N. £.2a 
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gang la ‘jig rten gsum mnga' bdag // 


rang nyid ‘chi bdag byed po med // 


bod des! 


mnal bzhin gnyid log na // 
de las ma rungs gzhan ci yod jy 

s yong nges CD. 

‘chi bar bya phyir skyes *gyur cing // 
gzhan dbang ‘gro ba'i ngang can la // 
'chi.ba bya ba Itar snang ste // 

gson pa bya ba min ltar ro {17 

*khyod kyis 'das dus thung ngu ltar // 
mthong zhing ma ‘'ongs gzhan du na // 


khyod mnyan mi mnyan ltar sems de* a 


gsal bar ‘jigs pa'i 'o dod ‘dra //? 


“1 


te NP. 
gzhan dag la yang spyi mthun* phayizr- 7/ 
khycd la ‘chi ba'i jigs med na // 
gcig la gnod gang de phrag dod // 
sgo nas sdug bsngal bskyed@ ‘gyur ram //% 
1 hun NP 


2 skyed CD. 
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nad beos rga ba gso bya des // 

de dag la khyod mi ‘jigs mod // 

chad pa phyi ma bcor med pas // 

*khyod ches gsal bar de la 'jigs //? 
gsad par bya ba'i phyugs rnams ltar // 
*'chi ba kun *gyi thun mong zhing // 
gzhan yang ‘chi bar snang! 'gyur? na // 
khyod la ‘chi bdag 'jigs *cis med //® 
leyur CD. 

dus la nges? pa med pa’i vhyir // 
bdag rtag snyam du sems na“ ni // 
nam zhig dus na ‘chi bdag gis // 
khyod la gnod pa byed par 'gyur /// 
tues C. 

2nas NP. 

ma ‘ongs pa yi don lta zhing // 

gson pa zad pa ma yin na // 

bdag nyid ‘tshong la bdag nyid ni // 
ls yams ldan mkhas pal su zhig smra j7? 
Lenam dpyod ldan zhes CD; ldan zhes mkhas 


pa DT; byams, zhes mkhas pa PT. 


bdag nyid gta' mar bzhag byas te // 
sdig las ci yi phyir na byed // 
nges par khyod ni mkhas rams ltar // 
bdag la 'dod chags bral bar zad //? 
su la'ang gson pa zhes bya ba // 
sems kyi skad cig las gzhan med // 
skye bos de nges mi rig pa // 
des na bdag nyid shes pa dkon jp*° 
khyod ring gson pa la dga'’ zhing // 
rgan nyid la khyod mi dga' na // 
N £.3a *e ma khyod spyod skye bo ni // 
‘dra la dam pa lta bur ‘yur! /j il 
1 snang CD. 
khyod rang ‘chi la mya ngan na // 
bu sogs rnams phyir ci ste yin // 
rang nyid spyo bya smra po ni // 
D-£.2b ei lta bur na smad mi *'gyur // 12 
GC.£22b *gang tshe '‘ga' zhig ma bcol bar // 
rang nyid bur gyur de yi tshe // 
ma dris nyid du de ‘gro ba // 
rigs> par mi ‘gyur ma yin no // 13 


lig NP. 
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gti mug phyir na bu yi ni // 

rnam par! rtog pa med par zad // 

‘di yi 'gro bar spro ba nyid // 

vga’ bas ston par byed par '‘gyur // 14 
oe NP. 

+ gas CD. 

ji ltar pha la bu sdug pa // 

de ltar de la skye ma yin // 

‘Jie rteen “di ni *6g. tu: “gro. 7/ 

de phyir mtho ris kyang rnyed dka' // 15 


gang tshet rjes su mi mthun pa // 


ga’ yang sdug ces bya yod min // 
de tshe chags pa tshongé dang ni // 
‘dra ba 'ba' zhig skye bar zad // 16 


1 he P. 


41 + shone CD. 
bral bas skyed pa'i sdug bsngal ni // 
N £236 mi rnams snying las *myur ldog ste // 


chags la'ang sdug bsngal bral ba yis // 


mtshon n2a'i mi brtan pa nyid ltos // 1/7 
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enod pa gzir ae bees Zin kyang // 

yon tan med snyam shes bzhin du // 
khyod bdag nyid la phyi 'chos” ‘gyur // 
de yang bdag la mi rigs so // 18 


lia CD. 


2 chos NP; phyir, ‘chos DT PT 
sdug bsngal rnam par ‘ged lta but // 


‘jig rten ‘di ni yongs su ‘khyam // 


P £.3a sdug bsngal *gyur pa'i skye bo la // 
sdug bsngal 'ged pas ci zhig bya // 19 
tour CD. 

1 t 12 7 + 
gang gi du ba dga yin de'i // 


'bral ba ci Itar dga’' ma yin // 

‘du ba dang ni ‘bral ba dag // 

lhan cig rgyu bar snang min nam // 20 
1 is N. 

é .angs N. 

‘das la thog ma yod min la // 

ma ‘ongs tha ma yoda min na // 

cis na khyod kyis ‘du mthong zhing // 
ring por gyur kyang bral’ ba min // 21 


bon Bs 


2 bral NP. 
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‘satruvat yanti te kala niyamena ksanadayah / 
sarvatha tena te ragah Satrubhutesu tesu ma // 22 
skad cig la sogs dus de rnams // 
nges par dgra dang ‘drar ‘gyur te // 
des na dgrar gyur de dag la // 
ram kun khyod 'dod chags mi bya // 22 
viprayogabhayad gehan na nirgaccha(s) i durmate 2 / 
x x x3 nama kartavyam kuryad dandena ko budhah // 23 
lups: nirgacchami. 
2uPS reconstructs: durmate. 
3uPs reconstructs: vivicya. 
blo ngan bral ba'i jigs pa yis // 
khyim nas nges par mi ‘Dyung na // 
mkhas pa su zhig nges par ni // 
bya dgos chad pas byed par ‘gyur // 23 
khyod ‘di byas nas gsal bar ni // 
nags su ‘gro bya snyam sems na // 
gang zhig byas kyang gtang bya ba // 
de byas yon tan ci zhig yod // 24 


niyamad vidyate yasya martyo ‘ham iti bhavana / 
tasya sangaparityagad mrt yor api *(bhayam ku" tah /{ 25 
lups reconstructs: bhayam ku. 
bdag ni ‘chi 'o snyam sems pa // 
CD £.3a gang la nges par *yod gyur pa // 
de ni chags pa yong btang phyir // 
'chi bdag la yang ga la 'jigs // 25 
N £.4a *rnal ‘byor spyod pa bzhi brgya pa las 


rtag pa 'dzin pa spang ba'i thabs bstan pa ste rab 


tu byed pa dang pa '‘'o // 


IIL 
lus ni dgra ltar mthong mod kyi // 
de lta na yang de 1osrung bya? fi] 
khrims ldan yun ring 'tsho ba ni // 
de las bsod nams chen po byed // i: 
lang bsrung NP. 
mi rnams sdug bsngal lus nyid las // 
skye zhing bde ba gzhan las na // 
sdug bsngal kun gyi snod gyur pa // 
khog pa la khyod ci ste gus // 2 
gang tshe bde ba sdug bsngal ltar // 
shas cher mi la mi ‘'byung na // 
de ltar sdug bsngal chen po de // 


chung ngo snyam du sems byed dam // 3 
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‘jig rten bde la mngon phyogs shing // 
bde gyur dag kyang rnyed dka' ste // 

des na skye bo ‘jig ‘di la // 

sdug bsngal rjes su snyegs pa ‘dra // 4 
sdug bsngal ‘dod pas rnyed ‘gyur gyi // - 
‘dod pas bde pa ga la yin // 

Khyod cis dkon pa la gus shing // 

mod la ci ste khyod mi ‘jigs // 5 


bde bar byur pa'i lus po ni // 


2 2 


EB f25D *sdug bsngal snod! du~ gyur te des” // 
lus? la gus dang dgra la gus // 
de dag gnyis ni mtshungs par snang // © 
i nyed C. 
4) oyur ba de CD. 
3 las C. 
Sariram sucirenapi sukhasya svam na jayate / 
parenabhibhavo nama svabhavasya na yujyate // 7 
lus ni shin tu ‘tor bas kyang // 
bde ba'i bdag tu mi 'gyur te // 


rang bzhin gzhan gyis zil gnon ces // 


bya ba rigs pa mi yin no // / 
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~— - -— * on / e . 
agryanam manasam duhkham itaresam Sarirajam / 
e e r) v e e 


1 


duhkhadvayena loko yam ahany ahani hanyate // 8 
mchog la yid kyi sdug bsngal te // 
tha malt rnams la lus skyes so // 
N £.4b sdug bsngal gnyis kyis *'jig rten ‘di // 
nyin re nyin re 'joms par byed // 8 
tna CD. | 
kalpanayah sukham vasyam vasya duhkhasya kalpana / 


ato sti kincit sarvatra na duhkhad balavattaram // ? 
bde ba rtog pa'i dbang gyur cing // 
rtog pa sdug bsngal dbang gyur pa // 
de phyir kun na sdug bsngal las // 
shin ty stobs ldan ci yang med // 9 
kalo yatha yatha yati duhkhavrddhis tatha tatha / 
tasmat ka(1)tevarasyasya paravad dréyate sukham // 10 
lups: d. | | 
ji ltar ji ltar dus ‘gro ba: // 
de ltar de ltar sdug bsngal ‘phel // 
de phyir bde ba lus ‘di yi // 


gzhan po lta bur snang bar ‘gyur // 10 
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vyadhayo 'nye ca drSyante yavanto duhkhahetavah / 
tavanto na tu drsyante naranam sukhahetavah /j/ il 
sdug bsngal gyi ni rgyu mang po // 
nad rnams dang gzhan snang gyur pa // 
de snyed du ni mi rmams la // 
CD £.3b *bde ba’i rgyu dag snang ma yin // tl 
sukhasya varddhamanasya yatha drsto viparyayah / 
duhkhasya varddhamanasya tatha rasti viparyayah // By 
“'phel bzhin pa yi bde ba lat // 
ji ltar bzlog pa mthong 'gyur ba“ // 
de ltar sdug bsngal 'phel bzhin la? // 
bzlog pa yod pa ma yin no // !2 


lias CD. 


 eyur pa CD. 

314s CD. 

rkyen dang lhan cig bde ba lat fy 
bzlog pa mthong eit sdug bsngal la // 
rkyen rnams nyid dang lhan cig tu // 
bzlog pa yod pa ma yin no // 13 


ee CD. 


2ba NP. 
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khyod ‘chi bzhin la dus song zhing // 


'gro ba dang ni ‘gror ‘gyur na // 
‘chi bzhin pa ni bde 'gyur zhes // 
rnam pa kun tut rigs ma yin // 14 
iP add: ‘ang. 

lus can rnams la bkres sogs kyis* a 
enod pa rtag tu yod ‘ eyuré na // 

gnod bzhin pa ni bde ‘'o zhes // 

mam pa kun tu'ang@ rigs ma yin // 19 


hey CD. 


2 oyur CD. 


ScD om: ‘ang. 

nus pa wed pas ‘byung kun la // 

tshogs pa zhes bya skye ‘gyur te // 
‘gal ba rnams la bde ‘'o zhes // 

rnam pa kun tu mi rigs so // 16 

grang sogs rnams latphyir ‘chos pat i} 
rtag tu yod pa ma yin na // 

..brlag bzhin pa ni bde' o zhes // 

rnam pa kun tu'ang rigs ma yin // 17 


lonyir ‘tsho ba NP; beo 'tsho ba PT. 


2D om.: ‘ang. 
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‘bad rtsol! med par spyod pa zhes // 


bya 'pa'ang* sa steng> yod min na // 


P £.4a las byed bde ba yin no *zhes // 
ram pa kun tu'ang mi rigs so // 18 
1 stsol CD. 


2npP om.: ‘ang. 
3 


4, 


stengs CD 

CD om.: ‘ang. 

‘di dang en du bdag nyid ni // 
rtag tu sdig* las bsrung bar bya // 
ngan ‘gro yod na bde ba zhes // 
rnam pa kun tu rigs ma yin // 19 

to dud C. 

bzhon! pa sogs la mi rnams kyi // 
bde ba rtag tu yod min te // 

dang por gang la rtsom med pa // 


de la mthar 'phel ga la yod // 20 


1 .zhon CD; 


567 


gser gyi snod du skyug pa nat di 
ji ltar ‘ga' zhig dea'* 'syur ba // 


3 


de bzhin sdug bsngal phyir ‘chos de~ // 


bde' o snyam du sems par byed // 21 
hia CD. 
2 dear CD. 
3pe0s pa CD; bcos te DT PT 
rtsom t pas skyes pa ldog ‘gyur na // 
sdug bsngal rtsom la' ang” bde ci yod // 
de phyir thub pas skye ‘jig dag // 
sdug bsngal yin zhes gsungs pa snyam // 24 
1 ertsams CD. 
-pa'ang CD. 
N £.5a so so'i skye bos *“sdug bsngal ni // 
bde bas g.yogs ltar mi mthong na // 
gang gis sdug bsngal sgrib ‘gyur ba // 
bde ba zhes bya ci yang med // 23 
khyod sdug *chags *bral med do zhes // 


=e) 
Kh Fh 
SL 
© 


So So'i skye bo bstan bya des // 
nges par de bzhin gshegs rnams kyis // 


gti mug kun gyi tha mar gsungs // 24 
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anityasya dhruva pida pida yasya na tat sukham / 
tasmad anityam yat sarvam duhkham tad iti jayate // 25 
mi rtag pa la nges par gnod // 
gang la gnod yod de bde min // 
de phyir mi rtag gang yin pa // 
thams cad sdug bsngal zhes byar ‘gyur // 25 
rnal 'byor spyod pa bzhi brgya pa las 
bde bar ‘dzin pa spang ba'i thabs bstan pa ste rab tu 


byed pa gnyis pa ‘o // 


EEE 
yun ni shin tu ring pos kyang // 


yul la mur thug yod min te // 


sman pa ngan lItar khyod lus* la // 
ngal ba 'bras bu med pa 'byung // 1 
foul CD. 


bsten par byed pa ‘ga' zhig la // 
sa sred ldog pa med ji bzhin // 


1 : oe 
bsten™” bzhin pa yi mi rnams la // 


f 


‘dod re 'phel ba'ang@ de bzhin no // 2 


Fpstati NP. 


2uP om.: ‘ane. 


P £.4b 


569 


bud med kun la ‘khrig pa la // 

tha dad cung zad yod min zhing // 

gzugs gzhan gyi yang longs spyod na // 
khyod la mo mchog gis ci byed // 3 

gang la gang yid ‘ong L yur pat //- 

de ni de yis ‘tshengs par rlom // 

khyi sogs rnams la'ang thun mong pas // 
*blo gros ngan pa khyod ci chags // 4 
Ly yur ba CD. 

21+ shems Cc. 

khyod™ la yan lag* kun mdzes mo // 
gang de> sngar kun thun mong na // 

de rnyed* khyod? la ngo mtshar ltar // 


t 


ji ltar yang ni ‘gyur ba min® fi 3 


lenyed CD. 
‘lags oF 

3 der CNP gal te DT PT 
snyed N. 


khyed C. 


On WN f& 


rGyal tshab: yin. 
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yon tan ldan pa sdug pa dang // 
bzlog pa la ni bzlog mthong na : // 
mam par gnas med snga ma’ am // 
cig shos las ni gang zhig bden // © 
nas CD. 

blun po'i ‘dod chags yon tan dang // 
ldan pa 'ba' zhig la mi skye // 
rgyu med pa la "jig rnams kyi // 
ldog pa rgyu las ga la zhig’ ff. 4 
las CD. 

yin NP 

ji srid gzhan shes? ma gyur pat // 


3 


de srid de ni ~khyod la ‘dug? 1s | 


nad ngan dang mtshungs bud med ni // 
rtag tu rkyen las bsrung bar bya // 8 


ee NP. 


eae CD. 


“khyo la sdug CD; khyo la ‘dug DT. 


CD £.4b 
N £.5b 


dar mar rang gis byas pa gang // 

de ni rgan po t mi ‘dod na // 

ji lta bur na grol ba rnams // 

de la shin tu gdung mi ‘gyur // 9 
Lior CD. 

ma chags pa la bde med cing // 

de yang blun min la med na // 

gang yid rtag tu phyir phyogs pa // 
de yi bde ba ci 'dra zhig // 10 
khyod la gus bzhin rtag par ni // 

mo dang lhan * cig phrad pa med // 
"di nega'it gzhan Kpyi* ma yin zhes // 
yongs ‘dzin ‘di ko> ci zhig yin // ll 
tHe CD. 

avis C. 

3 50 NP. 

gal te ‘dod chags bde yin na // 

bud med dag gis dgos med ‘'gyur // 

bde ba dor bya zhes bya bar // 

ii. ltar yang nL mat mthong ngo // 12 


Lai NE. 


572 


bud med lhan cig sbyor t ba na'ang* // 
bde ba gzhan las skye ‘gyur na // 

de rgyu mdza' mo nyid yin zhes // 

blun po min pa su zhig ‘dzin // 13 

tna yang cD. 

mdze po 'phrug bzhin 'dod chags kyist la 
ldongs“ pas ‘dod pa'i skyon mi mthong // 
chags bral rnams la mdze po ltar // 
chags can sdug bsngal ldan pa snang // 14 
a NP. 

a dowes NP; mDo sngags: gdung bas. 

mgon med brkes pas nyen rnams la // 

mu ger bya ba gang ‘byung> ba // 

de ni bud med phrad pa'i tshe // 


2 3 


chags ean* kun eyi” ¢. yo ba yin. /7 <3 


La yung NP. 


ne can CD. 


J eyis NP. 


P toa 


373 


dregs pa yis ni kha cig la // 

bshang khang la yang chags skye zhing // 
bu med la la la chags pa // 

‘'ga' zhig 'ga' la phrag dog byed // 16 
mi gtsang ba la gti mug ni? // 

‘byung zhing khro ba ‘byung rigs kyi // 
ram pa kun tu ‘dod chags ni // 

*'"byung bar rigs pa ma yin no // 1? 

aaa N. 

mi rnams ma gtogs mi gtsang ba'i // 
snod ni smad par ‘byung 'gyur na // 
gang la mi gtsang 'byung ‘gyur ba // 

de ni smad par cis mit sems // 18 

tnd oF 

dngos po gtsang ba thams cad kyi // 

tha ma gang du dmigs by yur bat // 

de la gtsang ba yod do zhes // 

blo ldan mi ni gang” zhig smra // 19 

t yur pa CD. 


2 eu CD. 


574 


gang zhig bshang khang nang ‘dug cing // 

de med par ni mi gnas pat // 

mi gtsang ba yi srin de la // 

rmongs las dregs pa skye bar zad // 20 

war D. 

thabs gang gis kyang lus kyi ni // 

nang phugs+ gtsang bar* mi ‘'gyur na // 

khvod ni nang la ‘bad byed pa // 

de ltar phyi rol la ma yin // 21 

| shyugs NP. 

amar NP. 

gal te mdze can bzhin de ltar // 

gcin can kun la mtshungs min na // 

mdze can ji bzhin gcin can de // 

de ltar mi kun gyis spong ‘gyur // 22 
pratinasikaya tustih syad dhinangasya kasya cit / 


rago 'Sucipratikare puspadav isyate tatha // 23 


5375 


yan lag nyams pa 'ga' zhig ni // 


t 'gyur litar // 


sna yi tshab mas dga' 
mi gtsang phyir 'chos me tog la // 
sogs pa 'dod chags de bzhin ‘dod // 23 
laag D; dgar NP. 
- las NP. 
Suci nama na tad yuktam vairagyam yatra jayate / 
na ca so ‘sti kva cid bhavo niyamad ragakaranam // 24 
D f.5a gang du ‘dod *chags bral “skye ba // 
C £.5a 

de gtsang zhes byar mi rigs la // 

nges par ‘dod chags rgyur gyur pa'i // 


Becky «Mee fie hee ; So oe ° / 1 
dngus dé gang na'ang” yod ma yin // 24 


Lup om.: ‘ang. 

anityam aSubham duhkham anatmeti catustayam i 

ekasminn eva sarvani sambhavanti samasatah yf. .29 
mdor na mi rtag mi gtsang dang // 
sdug bsngal ba dang bdag med ces // 

N £.6a bya ba bzhi po thams *cad ni // 
gcig nyid la ni srid par ‘gyur // 25 
rnal ‘byor spyod pa bzhi brgya pa las 

gtsang bac ‘dzin pa spang ba‘’i thabs bstan pa ste 


rab tu byed pa gsum pa' o // 
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aham mameti va darpah satah kasya bhaved bhave / 
yasmat sarve 'pi samanya visayah sarvadehinam // 1 
bdag gam bdag gi snyam dregs pa // 
srid par dam pa su la ‘gyur // 
gang phyir lus can thams cad la // 
yul rmnams thams cad mtshungs phyir ro // 1 
ganadasasya te darpah sadbhagena bhrtasya kah / 
jayate 'dhikrte karyam “ayattam yatra tatra va // 2 
tshogs bran drug chas! bstabs* gyur pa // 
khyod kyi dregs pa ci zhig yin // 
gang ngam de ru bya ba ni // 
dbang du byas la rag las ‘gyur // 2 


thos CD: 


Aaahe CD; Red mda' ba and rGyal tshab: 
btab. 

ji ltar gso bya ‘thob thob pa // 

rje bo gtong por? sems de bzhin // 

rje bo sbyin bya byin byas nas // 

bdag ni gtong ba po snyam rlom // 3 


1 
“par NP. 


D7 


P £.5b gzhan rnams *kyis nit sdug bsngal gnas // 
khyod la phyin ci log tu dran // 
gzhan gyi las kyis ‘tsho khyod kyi // 
dga' ba gang gis bskyed par 'gyur // 4 
lia NP. 
‘jig rten gyi ni bsrung po dang // 
bsrung byar sa bdag snang gyur na // 
ci ste gcig gis dregs yod cing // 
ci ste gzhan gyi dregs bral min // 5 
rigs kun nang news rang las la // 


dga' bas 'tsho rnams rnyed pa dka' // 
gal te khyod la mi dger ‘gyur // 

des n@ khyod la ‘gro bzang dkon // 6 
gzhan gyis bskui! te byed pa gang // 
de ni sa stene- blun zhes bya // 
khyod dang mtshungs pa'i gzhan cbang 
azhan // 

'sa' yang yod pa ma yin no // 7 

Lokul NP. 


2 stengs CD. 


Oo 
Fh Fh 
ulin 
ome 
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bsrung ba nga la rag las zhes //- 

‘jig rten las? ni gla len zhing // 
rang nyid kyis kyang sdig byed* na // 
de mtshungs brtse med su zhig yod // 8 
tia CD. 

2 spyod C. 

skye bo sdig to byed rnams la // 

gal te brtse ba bya min na // 

byis pa so so'i skve bo ni // 

thams cad bsrung byar mi ‘'gyur ro // 9 
bdag nyid dga' ba bskyed? pa yi // 
rgyu ni “gang du *yod* mi ‘gyur // 
lung la sogs pa'i rgyu rnams kyis> // 
bsod nams min pa'ang® 'aae¢-vod. min..// +0 
1 skyed CD. 
Zned CD. 
Skyi NP: 


“NP om.: ‘ang. 


579 


yang dag srung* byed ces bya ba // 
gal te sa bdag chos yin na // 
nyon mongs gzo mkhan rnams ila yang // 
ci ste chos su 'gyur ma yin // ll 
1 srung NP. 
"jig rten sa bdag rag las kyi // 
sa bdag de ni smad de dper // 
dam pas ‘jig rten kun gyi ma // 
srid pa yi ni sredt pa bzhin // 12 
1 srid CD. 
N £.6b *blun min rgyal srid mi thob la // 

blun la brtse ba yod min na // 

bsrung po yin yang mi yi bdag // 

brtse ba med lat chos mi gnas // 13 

lar NP. 
rsinam cestitam sarvam kurvita na vicaksanah / 
hinamadhyaviSistatvam yasmat tesv api vidyate // 14 

drang srong rnams kyi spyod kun // 

mkhas pa byed pa ma yin te // 

gang gi phyir na de dag la // 

dman ‘bring khyad 'phags yod phyir ro // 14 


580 


putravat palito lokah puratah parthivaih Subhaih / 

mrgaranyikrtah so ‘dya kalidharmasama$ritaih // 15 
sngar gyi sa bdag dge rnams kyis! // 
‘jig rten bu lear’ bskyangs pa de // 
rtsod dus chos la brten rnams kyis> // 
deng san ri dvags* dgon par byas // 15 
el NP. 
2 -nams NP. 


Sikyi NP. 


*dags CDNP DT PT; Red mda'ba, rGyal tshab, 
gZhan dga', and mDo sngags: dvags. 
chidrapraharinah papam yadi rajno na vidyate / 
anyesam api cauranam tat prag eva na vidyate // 16 
glags su snunt pa'i rgyal po la // 
P f.6a gal te sdig “pa yod min na // 
rkun po gzhan rnams la yang de // 
dang po nyid du yod ma yin // 16 
Tysnun CD. 
Sarvasvasya parityago madyadisu na pujitah / 


“atmano pi parityagah kim manye pujito rane // 1/7 


581 


chang sogs dag la bdog pa kun // 

yongs gtong mchod* pa ma yin na // 

g.yul ngor bdag kyang yongs gtong ba“ rie 
mchod pa snyam du sems sam ci // 17 


sohad C. 


‘has NP. 

rgyal po ‘jig rten mgon khyod la // 
mgon ‘pail yod pa ma yin na // 

mgon nyid de yis* bdag nyid ni // 

ma btang su zhig dga' bar ‘gyur // 18 


1 ee 


dga NP. 


orl NP. 


Sha NP. 
rgyal po shi bar gyur pa ia'ang // 
grags pas yon tan 'ga' mi 'byung // 


khyod yon med dang khyi ‘tshed la // 


grags pa chen po ci ste med // 19 


D f.6a 


gang tshe kun gyi dbang phyug nyid // 
bsod nams kyis bskyed de yi tshe // 
‘di ni dbang phyug rten mint zhes // 
brjod par’ rmyed ma yin no // 20 

1 Do sngags: yin. 

cna CD. 

'tsho ba'i thabs so cog la yang // 
‘jig rten na ni rigs zhes bsnyad // 
des na sems can thams cad la // 

1 igs las* dbye ba yod ma yin // 21 
leis yod C. 

‘das dus shin tu ring ba dang // 

mi mo rnams yid g.yo ba ste // 

det phyir rgyal rigs zhes bya ba // 


t ate 


rigs las ‘ga' *yang yod ma..yin // 22 


lae'i NP. 


x x xX XxX XX XX xX KK XK KX x x / 


vipro 


pi karmana $Udrah kena manye na jayate // 23 
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5&3 


C f.6a *gal te las kyis dmangs rigs kyang // 


rgyal rigs zhes byar ‘gyur na ni // 
las kyis dmangs kyang bram zer ni // 
gang gis ‘gyur ba min par sems // 23 
papasyaisvaryavad rajan samvibhago na vidyate / 
vidvan nama parasyarthe kah kuryad ayativadham // 24 
rgyal pot sdig la dbang phyug ltar // 
ped“ pa yod pa ma yin na // 
gzhan gyi don du mkhas pa ni // 
su zhig phyi mar 'joms par byed // 24 
Loot NP’; 
e 1 seng CD. 
drstva saman vigistams ca params chaktisamanvitan / 
aigvaryajanito manah satam hrdi na tisthati Th 25 
dbang phyug gis bskyed nga rgyal ni // 
mnyam dane khyad par 'phags pa yi // 
pha rol nus ldan blta bya ste // 
dam pa'i snying la mi egenas so // 25 
ral ‘byor spyod pa bzhi brgya pa las 
bdag tu 'dzin pa spang ba'i thabs bstan pa ste rab tu 


byed pa bzhi' o // 


V 584 


na cesta kila buddhanam asti ka cid akarana / 
w 6 e 


nihsvaso 'pi hitayaiva praninam sampravartate // 1 
@ ¢ e 


N f.7a 


P £.6b 


*“sangs rgyas rnams kyi g.yo ba ni // 
rgyu med toatt yang yod min te // 

dbugs kyang sems can rnams la ni // 
*sman slad kho nar yang dag ‘byung // lL 
saga’ NP. 

‘jig rten kun la ‘chi bdag sera> // 
ji ltar ‘jigs pa skyed* ‘gyur ba // 
3 


de bzhin kun mkhyen sgra~ ‘di ni // 


'chi bdag la yang ‘jigs pa bskyed [ie 


Pees NP. 


2 skye NP. 

3 omra NP. 

thub tar mdzad dang mdzad min dang // 
gsung bya gsung bya min mnga' ba // 
des na kun mkhyen kun mkhyen ni // 
min zhes bya la rgyu ci yod // 3 


15a NP. 


585 


sems ma rtogs” par ‘gro sogs la // 
gang phyir bsod nams la sogs pa” if 
ma mthong de phyir las kun la // 
yid ni don son bsgrub par bya // 4 
tRed mda' ba, rGyal tshab, and mDo 
sngags: gtogs. 

ena CD. 
ae NP. 

bsam pas byang chub sems dpa' la // 

tage ba'am on te mi dge'ang! rung // 

thams cad dge legs nyid ‘gyur te // 

gang phyir yid de'i dbang gyur phyir // 5 

tage’ am on te mi dge CD; dge'am gal te 
mi dge‘ang DT PT. 

byang chub sems dpa' dang po // 

sa steng! skye bo thams cad ni // 

‘khor los sgyur ba nyid ‘gyur ba // 

de dag bsod nams las khyad 'phags // 6 


+ stengs CD. 


ene, 
Fh Fh 
omer 


om ee 
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rin chen rang bzhin mchog rten ni // 
‘jig rten snyed* mtho ‘gas byas pa // 
de bas 2 sems can ecigé ‘dul po // 
mchog tu bkrabs par brjod pa yin // 7 
lenyed CDNP; rnyed DT PT. 

* sems bskyed becug CD. 

de la phan ‘dod bla ma yis // 

slob ma la ni sri zhu bya // 

gang phyir des” phan mi shes pa // 

de phyir slob ma zhes bya' o // 8 

l ovid C. 

<nees CD. 

khro yang *'byung *pos bzung pa la // 
sman pa ‘khrug pa min pa itar // 

thub pat nyon mongs dgrar gzigs kyi // 
nyon mongs dang ‘brel gang zag min // 9 


*pas C. 


204 


gang zhig gang gang la dga' ba // 

de yis! de de sngar dpyad“ bya // 
nyams par 3 gyur pa> dam chos kyi // 
snod ni cis kyang ma yin no // 10 
Loi NP. 

* spyad NP. 

3) ovur ba C. 

ji ltar ma ni khyad par du // 

nad thebs bu la gdung AY pviar ba? // 

de bzhin byang chub sems dpa'i brtse // 
dam pa min la khyad par du'o // ll 

Lo yur pa NP. 

la la'i slob ma Ly yur bal ste // 

la la yi ni bla mar ‘gyur // 

thabs rigs” sna tshogs thabs kyis ni // 
ma rtogs sems can rtogs par byed // 12 


L oyur pa NP. 


nee DP. 
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P £.7a ji ltar sman pa mkhas *gyur pas // 
nad pa sexub* med dkon de bzhin // 
byang chub sems dpa'i stobs rnyed nas // 
gdul bya ma yin shin tu dkon // 13 
Lserub NP. 
N £.7b *byang chub sems dpa'i yul du ni // 
gal te 'ga' zhig ma bskul bart // 
ngan song ‘gro bar ‘'gyur na de // 
blo ldan gzhan eyis? smad byar 'gyur // 14 


loas CD. 


e oi CD. 

gang zhig nyen pa gzhan dag la // 
snying brtse legs zhes mi ‘dod pa // 
de rjes brtse bas mgon med pa // 

dag la ji ltar sbyin pa gtong // 15 
‘gro la phan phyir gang zhig la // 
‘jig rten sria! du gnas yod pa // 

de la sor gnas dag phung na // 

sdang la bsam thag- ci zhig yod // 16 
1 ered ia 


2 dae NP. 
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gang la skye ba thams cad du // 

migon shes Inga char yang yod pa // 

de yi dman pa lta'i dngos // 

'di ni shin tu bya dka' ba' o // 1/ 
thabs kyis kun tshe bsod nams gang // 
shin tu yul ring bsags pa de // 

thams cad mkhyen pa'i gzhal bya yang // 
min zhes de bzhin gshegs pas gsungs // 18 
‘chi dang chos dang srid pa gzhan // 
sbyin pa'i sgra yis gsal byed pa // 

de phyir byang chub sems dpa’ la // 
sbyin pa'i sgra ni rtag tu snyan // 19 
'dir byin pa yi sbyin pa las // 

‘bras bu chen po 'byung 'gyur zhes // 
len dang yongs su gtong ba ni // 

tshong spogs* bzhin smad par 'gyur // 20 
re NP. 

gang la sngar byas sdig pa yang // 

*yod nyid yod pa ma yin pa // 

*dge ba'i las can de la ni // 


bsgrub min zhes bya yod ma yin // 21 
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rlabs chen yid can de la ni // 
'di na'ang gnod pa yod min te // 
des na de la srid pa dang // 
mya ngan ‘das la khyad par med // 22 
gang la kun tshe sems dbang ni // 
nyid las skye ba yod gyur pa // 
de ko rgyu cis ‘jig rten ni // 
kun gyi mnga' bdag 'gyur ma yin // 23 
phul ‘gro las chen phul ‘gro ba // 
'ga' zhig ‘jig rten ‘dir yang snang // 
P £.7b *des na bsam mi khyab mthu yang // 
nges par yod ces rtogs par gyis // 24 
blun la shin tu zab chos la // 
skrag pa skye ba ji ltar ba // 
de bzhin zhan! la shin tu ni // 
rmad byung chos la skrag pa skye // 25 
1 zhan NP. 
ral 'byor spyod pa bzhi brgya pa las 
byang chub sems dpa'i spyod pa bsten pa ste rab tu 


byed pa Inga pa' o // 


Spe I 


VI 


bde bas 'dod chags 'phel 'gyur zhing // 


sdug pas khro ba 'phel ‘'gyur na // 
cis bde dka' thub can min zhing // 

N £.8a sdug pa dka' thub *can cis yin // 1 
‘dod chags las ni sdud pa ste // 
khro ba'i las ni rtsod pa' o // 
‘byung ba kun la rlung bzhin du // 
gti mug las ni gsos ‘debs pa'ol {ft 2 
#36 CD. 
ma phrad? pa las“ ‘dod chags ni // 
sdug bsngal dpung” med las khro sdug // 
yongs mi shes las gti mug ste // 
de dag gis de dag mi rtogs* // 3 


ty hrad NP. 


za NP. 


3 spungs CDNP DT PT; dpung Red mda‘ ba, 
rGyal tshab, gZhan dga', and mDo sngags. 
+e tog NP. 
ji ltar bad kan la mkhris dang // 
lhan cig phrad pa med mthong ba // 
de bzhin khro la ‘dod chags dang // 
lhan cig phrad pat med par mthong // 4 


it m 
par ". 


CD £.7b 


592 


‘dod chags bran bzhin bkol bya ste // 
gang phyir mi phangs de'i sman phyir // 
khro la rje bo bzhin lta ste // 

de'i* sman phangs pa yin phyir ro // 5 
tde NP. 

dang por gti mug yang dag ‘byung // 
bar du khro ba ‘byung ‘'gyur zhing // 
phyis ni ‘dod chags 'byung ba ste // 
nyin la rim pa gsum du' o // © 

‘dod chags mdza' min mdza' ‘dra ba // 
des de la khyod mi ‘jigs te // 

ne vhan mdza' bo khysd par du // 

skyes bus spang bar bya min nam // / 
‘dod chags *rgyu las skye 'gyur zhing // 
rkyen las kyang ni skye ba ste // 

‘ded chags rkyen las sky2 be gang // 
de ni sgrub sla cig shos min // 8 

khro ba brtan? zhing nges par ni // 

mi dge nyes chen byed pa ste // 

de ltar rnam kun dbye shes pas // 

nyon mongs rnams* mthar byed par 

'gyur // 9 

pecan NP; rGyal tshab: bsten. 


f enat CD. 


Bh Be: 


P £.8a lus *la dbang ji bzhin du // 
gti mug kun la gnas ‘eyurt te // 
de phyir nyon mongs thams cad kyang // 
gti mug becom pas becom par ‘gyur // 10 
1 yur CD. 
rten cing 'brel par 'byung ba ni // 
mthong na gti mug ‘byung mi ‘'gyur // 


. kun gyis ‘dir // 


de phyir ‘bad pa 
gtam de kho na“ bsnyad par bya // ll 
los CD. 

enar Gi 

rtag tu sa 'dzin sogs dga’ la // 

gtong bo 2a po gtsang zhing ‘gyur // 
de 'dra la sogs mtshan nyid rnams // 
‘dod chags can gyi mi la snang // 12 

1 gyal tshab: bza'. 

sangs rgyas rnams kyis chags can la // 
zas dang chos gso gtsug lag khang // 
dge legs | panes: pa- thamscad dang // 
rtag tu bla ma'i thad gnas gsungs // 13 


1 angs ba NP. 


594 


nus med la khros bdag nyid la // 
mdog mi sdug pa ‘ba’ zhig byed // 
nus pa gang la'ang brtse med pa? // 

N £.8b de ni tha chad *ces byar brjod // 14 

hte NP. 

yid du mi ‘ong ba yi sgra // 

sngar byas sdig mthar byed par brijod // 

rmongs shing dam pa ma yin pa // 

bdag nyid rnam par dag mi ‘dod // 15 

myan* pa yid du mi ‘ong ba' ang” ai 

ngo bo nyid kyis gnod mi byed // 

de phyir rnam rtog las byung ba // 

gzhan las yin no snyam du rlom // 16 

1 onyam CDNP; mnyam DT PT. 

ACD om.: ‘ang. 

ji ltar gshe ba po la ni // 

chad par bya ba mngon brijod pa // 

de bzhin snyan par smra po la // 

mchod par bya bar cis mi 'gyur // l/ 


lia CD. 


dga', and mDo 


khyod kyis* smad bya ma smras kyang // 
gal te gzhan kyis shes na ni // 

smra po la khro mi rigs na // 

yang dag min smra la ci smos // 18 
beyi: Red mda’ ba, rGyal tshab, gZhan 
sngags. 

dman las mi snyan zhes bya ba // 

nges par ‘'byung ba ma yin te // 

de phyir dman byung mi snyan pa // 

yan gar nyung zad lta bur snang // 19 
gzhan gnod pas bdag la ni // 

yon tan cung zad kyang med na // 

khyod khro yon tan med pa la // 

gus pa zhen pat *rkyang par *zad // 20 
loar Ga | 

gal te bzod pas ‘bad *med par // 

bsod nams chen po thob ‘gyur na // 
gang zhig de la gegs byed pa // 


de mtshungs blun po su zhig yod // 21 


596 


khro ba zhes bya khyad par du // 

stobs ldan dag la skye mi ‘gyur // 

des na ris ‘joms khro ba la // 

ci nas khyod gus gyur ta re // 22 

1 zhan CDNP; zhen Red mda' ba and rGyal 
tshab; zhan DT PT gZhan dga', and mDo sngags 

gang zhig khro gnas la bzod pa // 

de la bsgom pa skye bar ‘gyur // 

yon tan gnas la ‘jigs shee> pa // 

khyod kyi blun pa 'ba' zhig yin // 23 

1 hes cD. 

su zhig khyad bsad mthar byas nas // 

‘tig rten pha rol ‘gro ba yad // 

de phyir bdag nit sdig pa bas // 

brnyas pa legs so snyam du sems // 24 

Aaa CNP. 

gang gis rmam shes gnas la sogs // 

gang dag tul na rnams shes pa // 

de yod na ni nyon mongs rnams // 

nam yang blo gros la mi gnas // 25 

Hdd NP. 

rnam 'byor spyod pa bzhi brgya pa las 
nyon mongs spang ba'i thabs bstan pa ste rab tu byed 


pa drug pa’ o // 


mh 


{5 


oes 


VIL 


sdug bsngal rgya mtsho ‘di la mtha' // 
rnam pa kun tu yod min na // 

byis khyod ‘dir ni bying ba la // 
‘jigs pa cis na skye mi ‘gyur // 1 | 
lang tsho rgyab tu byung gyur nas // 


slar yang mdun dut byung bar ‘gyur // 


gnas kyang ‘jig rten 'di la ni // 

*' eras kyis” ‘eran? pa lta bur mngon // 2 
Leu N. 

euyi NP. 

3 dren NP; ‘givam CD; ‘gran Dt PT. 
srid par khyod la rang ‘dod kyis* es 
‘gro ba ezhar~ yang yod min na // 
gzhan gyi dbang dang ‘jigs med par // 
blo dang Idan par su zhig 'gyur // 3 
Lyi NP 

reehen NP. 


Syar CD. 


598 


ma ongs lena ma* yod min zhing // 
kun tshe'ang so so'i skye bo ste // 
khyod ‘das ji ltar de bzhin du // 
de yang mi 'gyur de ltar byos // 4 
tenattacarya wrongly emends this to 
thams cad. 
nyan po myan bya ‘chad po rnams // 
‘byung ba shin tu rnyed dka' ste // 
des na mdor na ‘khor ba ni // 
mtha' med ma yin mtha’ bcas min // 5 
phal mo cher fee mi rnams ni // 
P £.9a dam pa ma yin phyogs *“yongs ‘dzin // 
des na so soi’ skye bo rnams // 
phai cher nges par ngan ‘gror ‘gro // 6 


ri NP. 


Pe NP. 

sa steng? sdig pa'i rnam smin ni // 
CD £.8b co ‘dri kho na yin par *mthong // 

des na srid pa gsod gnas dang // 


mtshungs par dam pa rnams la snang // 7 


1 stengs CD. 


“Gee 


599 


-rnam shes genas pa med pa las // 
gal te smyon pa gyur- na ni // 
srid gnas smyon pa ma yin zhes // 
mkhas pa su zhig smra bar ‘'gyur // 8 
by yur CD. 
hiyanianam rujam drstva gamanadau 1 iparyate / 
sarvakarmaksaye tena karoti matiman matim // 9 
lphattacarya emends: gamanader. 
gro la sogs pa'i sdug bsngal dag’ // 
bzlog la nyams pa mthong gyur te // 
des na las kun zad pa la // 
blo gros ldan pa 2b10 bskyed do* /f-9 
Pies NP. 
‘ehattacarya: blo ba skyed. 
yadaikasyapi karyasya drgyate nadikaranam / 
tada kasya bhayam na syad drstvaikasyapi vistaram // 10 
gang tshe ‘bras by gceig eit yang // 
thog ma'i rgyu ni snang min? pa // 
de tshe gcig la yang rgyas par // 
mthong nas gang la ‘jigs mi 'byung // 10 


Hee N. 


2Red mda‘ ba: yin. 


600 


siddhih sarvasya karyasya niyamena na jayate / 
niyamena krtasyantah kim tad artham vihanyase* ff 2h 
tRhattacarya emends: vihanyate. 

‘bras bu thams cad nges par ni // 

‘grub par 'gyur ba ma yin zhing -// 

grub la nges par mthar ‘'gyur na // 

de yi don du ci ste ‘'joms // 11 
yatnatah kriyate karma krtam nasyaty ayatnatah / 
virago 'sti na te kas cid evam saty api karmani iy IZ 

las ni 'bad pas byed ‘gyur zhing // 

byas zin ‘bad pa med par ‘sit // 


de ltar gyur kyang khyod la koe // 
las la chags bral ‘ga' yod min® ff 12 
lisips C. 

2 50 NP. 

3 


Bhattacarya: med. 
atitasya sukham nasti napy apraptasya vidyate / 
vartamano 'pi.yaty eva Sramo ‘yam kasya nama te // 13 
‘das la bde ba yod min zhing // 
ma 'ongs pa la'ang yod min la // 
da ltar* byung ba'ang ‘gro nyid de // 
khyod kyl ngal* "di gang phyir yin // 13 


lop om.: ltar 


oY ove NP. 


601 


Svargo nirayatulyo 'pi vidusam syad bhayahkarah / 
sarvatha durlabhas tesam bhavo yo na bhayankarah // 14 
mkhas pa rnams la mtho ris kyang // 


t dang mtshungs~ jigs skyed” 


dmyal ba 
‘gyur // 
rnam pa kun tu de rnams la // 


srid gang ‘jigs pa mi skyed* dkon // 14 


lp om.: ba. 
up add: par. 
3 skye NP: 
‘oskyed NP. 


samsaraduhkham janiyad yadi balo 'pi sarvagah / 

gacched atyanto nagam saha cittena tatksanam jf AD 
gal te byis pa'ang rnam kun tu // 
‘khor ba'i sdug bsngal shes gyur na // 
skad cig de la sems dang ni // 

N £.9b lhan cig gtan dul *'FJig par 'gyur // 15 
teu CD. 

anni durlabhah Csattvey! mani nasti ghrnanvitah / 


uktah sudurlabhas tena jyotir jyotih parayanah // 16 


lups: 6akto; Bhattacarya emends this to sSattva. 


602 


sems can rlom pa can min dkon // 

rlom can snying rje ldan pa med // 

des na snang> nas snang bar ni’ // 

‘gro ba shin tu rnyed dkar gsungs // 16 

ibhattacarya adds: ba. 

4 onas, C.; Bhattacarya om.: ni. 
nivret(a) visayasyeha visayah Kila labhyate / 
kenapi hetuna dharmo viparito "pi sa smrtah Jf Ad 
lups: mivriti; Bhattacarya emends to nivrtta: 

P £.9b ‘di *na yul log? gyur pa la // 

yul ni dmigs par grags gyur te // 

phyin ci log tu gyur pa'i chos // 

rgyu ci zhig gis yang dag ‘dod // 17 

th ogs NP. 
punyasya phalam aigvaryam tac ca raksyam sadanyatah / 
katham nama tad atmiyam yad raksyam sarvadanyatah // 18 

bsod nams ‘bras bu phyug? pa ste // 

de gzhan las yongs* bsrung bya na // 

rtag tu gzhan las bsrung bya gang // 

de ni ji ltar bdag gir 'gyur // 18 

ee NP. 


ae CD. 


603 


ya ya lokasthitis tam tam dharmah Samanuvartate / 
dharmad api tato loko balavan iva ardyate // 19 
‘jig rten tshul lugs gang dang gang // 
de dang de la chos rje ‘jug // 
de yi phyir na* chos pas” kyang // 
CD £.9a ‘jig rten stobs ldan lta bur *snang // 19 
tai N. 
¢phattacarya: las. 
visayas ca Subhenesto visayah sa kutsitah / 
Greyan yasya parityago nispannenapi tena kim // 20 
yul ni dge bas? yid ‘ong na // 
yul de'ang ngan par brtsi ba yin // 
gang zhig btang ba* shis? "eyur ar // 
de grub pa yis? ci zhig dgos // 20 
tha NP 
-bas Np. 
sBhattacarya wrongly emends this to legs. 
+ yur pa CD. 


yi NP. 


604 


karyam nasty ajnaya yasya tasya dharmo nirarthakah / 
xxx xX xX RK RK RR KK XK x xX xX // 21 
gang la bka' lung dgos med pa // 
de la chos don med par ‘gyur // 
gang yang bka' lung don gnyer nyid // 
de ni skye nang blun zhes bya // 21 
ma ‘ongs pa yi ‘bras mthong nas // 
chos ‘dod chags pas khyod chags na // 
ma ‘ongs mtha' nyid mthong gyur nas? // 
‘jigs pa med dam* ci zhig byed // 22 
la CD. 
2 Bhattacarya: de. 
gla pat lta bu'i@ bsod nams ni // 
rnam kun rngan pa dang mtshungs ' evur> Ls 


+ mi? ‘dod pa // 


gang dag dge ba'‘ang 
de dag mi dge ji ltar byed // 23 
tehattacarya: pa’ i. 

sae NP. 


30a NP: 


I~ 


gang N. 


2p om.: mi. 


605 


gang gis 'gro ba ‘khrul ‘khor eyit // 
tshogs ‘dra sgyu ma'i skyes bu ltar // 
mthong bar gyur pa de dag ches // 

gsal bar go 'phang dam par ‘gro // 24 
1 oyis C. 

gang dag la ni ‘khor ba na // 

yul rnams kyis kyang dga' med pa // 

de dag la ‘dir’ rnam kun tu // 


dga’' ba 'thad pa ma yin nyid // 25 


taang NP. 
mal ‘gyor spyod pa bzhi brgya pa las 
mi nyid kyis ‘dod pa longs spyod la zhen pa spang ba'i 


thabs bstan pa ste rab tu byed pa bdun pa' o // 


VIII 

ji ltar mi mthun mi rnams la // 

mdza' ba yun ring mi gnas pa // 

de bzhin kun la skyon shes la // 

‘dod chags yun ring mi gnas so // 1 
tatraiva rajyate kaScit kaScit tatraiva dusyatt / 
kaScin muhyati tatraiva tasmat ka(m ‘o nirarthakah if 2 
Lups: kayo. Vaidya emends this to rago and Bhattacarya 


to kamo. 


606 


P £.10a *la la de nyid la chags te // 

la la de nyid la sdang zhing // 

la la de nyid la rmongs pa // 

de phyir ‘dod pa don med pa’ o // 2 
vina kalpanayastitvam ragadinam na vidyate / 
bhutarthah kalpana ceti ko grahisyati buddhiman // 3 

rtog pal med par ‘dod chags la // 

sogs la yod nyid yod min na // 


yang dag don dang” rtog pa zhes // 


N £.10a blo dang *ldan pa su zhig 'dzin // 3 
L war C. 
Z 


de NP DT PT 
Kasyacit kenacit sardham bandho nama na vidyate? j 
parena saha ba (a)? dhasya viprayogo na yujyate // 4 
lyaidya wrongly reads yujyate. 
“ups and Vaidya: baddhasya. Bhattacarya emends this 
to bandhasya. 

‘ga' la'ang gang dang lhan cig tu // 

beings pa zhes bya yod min te // 

gzhan dang lhan cig bcings pa la // 


bral bar rigs pa ma yin no // 4 


607 


asmin dharme 'lpapunyasya samdeho 'pi na jayate / 
bhavah samdehamatrena jayate jarjarikrt ah le ae, 
bsod nams chung ngu cmos ‘di la // 
the tshom za bar yang mi ‘zgyur // 
the tshom za ba tsam zhig gis // 
srid pa hrul por byas par ‘gyur // 5 
a moksad yasya t dharmasya vrddhim evoktavan munih j 
tatra bhaktir na yasyasti suvyaktam buddhiman na sah ifs 
lups atma hy adhyasya. Vaidya emends this to a moksad 
yasya; Bhattacarya concurs. 
chos gang zhig la thub pa yis? cy 
CD £.9b thar pa'i bar du 'phel ba *nyid // 
gsungs der gang la gus med pa // 
de ni gsal bar blo ldan min // 6 
Loa Gx 
na$tnyam Simyavad drstam nirvanam me bhavatv iti / 
mithyadrster na nirvanam varanayanti tathagatah // 7 
bdag ni mya ngan ‘da' 'gyur zhes // 
stong min* stong itar mthong min te // 
log ltas mya ngan mi ‘da' bar // 


de bzhin bshegs pa rnams gsung ngo // 7 


raged HP: 


608 


laukiki deSana yatra pravrttis tatra varnyate / 
paramarthakatha yatra nivrttis tatra varnyate // 8 
gang las ‘jig rten bstan 'byung ba // 
de las 'jug pa gsungs pa ste // 
gang las don dam bsnyad ‘byung ba // 
de las ldog pa gsungs pa' o // 8 
kim karisyamy asat sarvam iti te jayate bhayam / 
vidyate yadi kartavyam nayam dharmo nivartakah // 9 
kun yod ma yin ci bya zhes // 
khyod la ‘jigs pa skye ‘'gyur erang* id 
gal te bya ba yod na ni // 
chos ‘di zlog* byed mi ‘gyur ro // 9 


lenattacarya wrongly emends this to 


gang. 

“yz log G. 

svapakse vidyate ragah parapakse tu te ‘priyah / 

na gamisyasi nirvanam na $ivam dvandvacarinah i -L0 
khyod la rang phyogs chags yod cing // 
ezhan gyi phyogs mi dga' na // 
mya ngan ‘das par mi ‘gro ste // 


enyis spyod zhi bar yongs mi ‘gyur // 10 


609 


akurvanasya nirvanam kurvanasya punar bhavah / 
é e e « rd 


nigcintena sukham praptum nirvanam tena netarah // 11 


¢ 


byed med mya ngan ‘da’ ‘gyur zhing // 


byed pas yang srid ‘gyur te des // 


bsam khral! med pas mya ngan las // 


‘das pa thob sla cig shos min // 11 
ioral NP. 


_ re «9 : f, 
udvego yasya nastiha bhaktis tasya kutah sive / 


nirgama% ca bhavad asmat svagrhad iva duskarah // 12 
gang la ‘dir skyo yod min pa // 
de la zhi gus ga la yod // 
rang khyim las bzhin srid pa ni // 

P £.10b ‘di nas 'byung *ba'ang bya bar dka' // 12 


duhkhabhibhuta drgyante kecin maranakanksinah / 

te tada kevalam mohan na gacchanti param padam // 13 
la la sdug bsngal zil mnan cing // 
‘chi bar ‘dod pa dag snang ste // 
de tshe de dag gti mug phyir // 
go 'phang dam par mi ‘gror zad // 13 
sbyin pa dman pa la gsungs shing // 
‘bring la tshul khrims gsungs pa ste // 
mchog la zhi ba gsungs gyur pa // 


des na rtag tu mchog tu tyos // 14 


610 


varanam prag apunyasya madhye varanam ‘atmanah / 
sarvasya varanam pascad yo janite sa buddhiman // 15 
bsod nams min pa dang por bzlog* jf 
bar du bdag ni bzlog* pa dang // 
phyi nas lta ni kun bzlog pa // 
gang gis shes de mkhas pa yin // 15 
ey NP. 
ooiée NP. 
bhavasyaikasya yo drasta drasta sarvasya sa smrtah / 
ekasya Suny ata yaiva saiva sarvasya ‘sunyata // 16 
dngos po gcig gi lta po gang // 
de ni kun gyi lta por bshad // 
gcig gi stong nyid gang yin pa // 
de nyid kun gyi stong pa nyid // 16 
chos chags de bzhin gshegs rnams kyis* // 
mtho ris ‘dod pa rnams la gsungs // 
thar pa ‘dod rnams la de nyid // 
N £.10b smad* *" pyur? gzhan du smos ci dgos_// 17 
tkyi NP. 
eslad NP. 


3 yur NP. 


611 


bsod nams ‘dod pas stong pa nyid // 
kun tshe brjod par* bya min te // 
4 onas ma yin par” sbyar ba'i sman // 
dug tu 'gyur ba ma yin nam // 18 


La C. 


2 onas min gnas la CD. 
nanyaya bhasaya miecchah sakyo grahayitum yatha / 
na laukikam rte lokah Sakyo grahayitum tatha // 19 
CD f.10a ji ltar *kla klo skad gzhan egvis // 
gzung bar mi nus de bzhin du // 
‘jig ~tten pa yi ma gtogs par // 
'jig rten gzung bar nus ma yin // 19 
sad asat sadasae ceti nobhayam ceti kathyate / 
nanu vyadhivasat { sarvamy! ausadham nama jayate // 10 
ups. and Vaidya: pathyam. LVP emends this reading in 
PP 372.6 to sarvam; Bhattacarya concurs. 
yod dang? med dang yod med dang // 
pnyis ka’ min zhes kyang bstan te // 
nad kyi dbang gis thams cad kyang // 
sman zhes bya bar ‘gyur min nam // 20 


lar N. 


4 oa CD. 


612 


Ssamyag drste param sthanam kincid drste Subha gatih / 
tasmad adhyatmacintayam karya nityam matir budhaih // 21 
yang dag mthong na gnas mchog la // 
cung zad mthong na bzang ‘gro ste // 
de phyir nang bdag bsam pa la // 
mkhas pa rtag tu blo gros bskyed // 21 
kha yady api tattvajro nirvanam nadhigacchati / 
prapnoty ayatnato 'vasyam punar janmani karmavat // 22 
de nyid shes pas gal te ‘dir // 
mya ngan ‘das na ma thob kyang // 
skye ba phyi mar ‘bad med par // 
nges par thob ‘gyur las bzhin no // 22 
sarvakaryesu nispattis cintyamana sudurlabha / 
ma ca nastiha nirvanam yukta mukta$ ca durlabhah /f- 23 
bsam bzhin pa ni bya ba na // 
kun la grub pa shin tu dkon // 
‘di na'ang lnyang ‘das med min eyil fi 
P f.lla sbyor *dang grol rnams rnyed par dka' // 23 


loya ngan ‘das med min NP. 


613 


$rutva gariranairgunyam ksanam t rago na tisthati / 
praptas tenaiva margena sarvasyapi nanu ksayah // 24 
Vaidya emends this to ciram . 
lus la yon tan med thos* nas // 
‘dod chags yun ring mi gnas te // 
lam de nyid kyis thams cad kyang // 
zad par ‘gyur bama yin nam // 24 
Pehoh NP. 
yatha bijasya drsto ‘nto na cadis tasya vidyate / 
tatha karanavaikalyaj janmano 'pi na sambhavah // 25 
ji ltar sa bon mtha' mthong zhing // 
de la thog ma yod min ltar // 
de bzhin rgyu ni ma tshang phyir // 
skye ba'ang ‘byung bar mi ‘gyur ro // 25 
rnal 'byor spyod pa bzhi brgya pa las 


slob ma spyod pa ste rab tu byed pa brgyad pa’ o // 


IX 
sarvam karyartham utpannam tena nityam na vidyate / 
tasman munim rte nasti yatHabhavas tathagatah fi 2 
thams cad ‘bras bu'i don skye ba // 
des na rtag yod min de'i phyir // 
thub pa ma gtogs ji lta'i dngos // 


de bzhin gshegs pa yod ma yin // 1 


614 


apratityastita nasti kadacit kasyacit kvacit / 
na kadacit kvacit kaScid vidyate tena ‘saévatah //{ 2 
gang zhig gang na nam.du yang // 
ma brten par ni yod nyid med // 
a, 
rtag pa 'ga' yang yod ma yin // 2 


top add: ‘ang. 


des na nam yang gang zhig tu 


na vina hetuna bhavo hetuman nasti 6aSvatah / 
tenakaranatah siddhih siddhir nety @ha tattvavit // 3 

rgyu med par ni dngos po med // 

rgyu Idan rtag pa yod min pa // 

des na rgyu med las grub ni // 

de nyid mkhyen pas grub min gsunes // 3 
anityam krtakam drstva $asvato ‘krtako yadi / 
krtakasyastitam drstva liasti tenastu’ ‘SaSvatah 
Vaidya emends this to nastitaivastu. 

mi rtag byas par mthong gyur nas // 

ma byas gal te rtag na ni // 

byas tae yod pa nyid mthong nas // 

rtag pa yod nyid min par ‘gyur // 4 


or NP. 
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akaSadini kalpyante nityaniti prthagjanaih / 


laukikeriapi tesv arthan na paSyanti vicaksariah // 5 


CD £.10b 


mkha' sogs rnams rtag go zhes* // 

so so'i skye bo dag gis rtog” // 

mkhas pa rnams kyis de dag la // 

‘jig rten *pas kyang don ma” mthong // 5 
toes WE. 

2 rtogs NP and Vaidya. 
3 


mi NP. 


Pika ite ‘ y en 
pradesini na sarvasmin pradeso nama vartate / 


- f : er 
tasmat suvyaktam anyo ‘pi pradeso ‘sti pradesini // 6 


N f.lla 


phyogs zhes bya ba phyogs can ni // 
Kun la gnas pa *ma yin te // 

de> phyir phyogs can la phyogs ni // 
gzhan yang shin tu gsal bar yod // 6 


bata NP 


yasmin bhave pravrttis ca nivrttisS copalabhyate / 


eR ae a 


gang zhig yod na dngos pa la // 

‘jug dang ldog pa'ang dmigs par ‘gyur // 
de ni gzhan gyi dbang 'eyur! te // 

des na ‘bras bur yang ‘gyur ro // / 


yur NP. 
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"bras bu med par rgyu la ni // 

rgyu nyid yod pa ma yin te // 

de yi phyir na rgyu rnams kun // 

‘bras bu nyid du thal bar 'gyur // 8 
karanam vikrtim gacchaj jayate 'nyasya karanam / 


¢ 4 


X¥XXXKXXXXXKXXXxXxXxXX // 9 


rgyu ni rnam par ' 


gyur ba na // 

P £.11b *egzhan gyi rgyu ru 'gyur ba ste // 
gang la rnam par ‘gyur yod pa // 
de ni rtag ces byar yod min // 9 
rtag pa gang gi rgyu yin pa'i // 
dngos de! ma byung ba las skye // 
rang nyid 'byung bar gyur de la // 
rgyu ni log’ par 'gyur ba ste // 10 
Hed P and Vaidya. 
21 doe NP, Vaidya and Bhattacarya. 
dngos po rtag pa las skye pa // 
cil lta bur na mi rtag ‘gyur // 
nam yang rgyu dang ‘bras bu enyis // 
mtshan nyid mi mthun mthong ma yin // Il 


Leo 
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gang gi phyogs ‘ga' rgyu yin zhing // 
phyogs ‘ga’ rgyu ma yin des na // 

de ni sna tshogs ‘gyur na ko // 

sna tshogs rtag par 2 mi rigs so* /{ i2 
t 50 NP 

ena la rigs NP and Vaidya. 

rgyu yit zlum po gang yin pa // 

de ni 'bras bu la yod min // 

des na bdag nyid kun sbyor ba // 

rdul phran rnams la mi 'thad do // 13 
fai NP, Vaidya and Bhattacarya. 

rdul phran cig gi gnas sang“ yin // 

de ni gzhan gyi yang mi ‘dod // 

de phyir rgyu dang ‘bras bu egnyis // 
bong tshod mnyam par ‘dod ma yin // 14 
bihang NP. 

gang la shar gyi phyogs yod pa // 

de la shar gyi cha yang yod // 

gang gi rdul la phyogs yod pa // 

des rdul rdul phran min par bsnyad // 15 


CD £.lla 
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mdun gyis len cing rgyab kyis ni // 
gtong bar gyur na de dag gnyis // 
gang la yod pa ma yin pa // 

de ni 'gro por yang mi ‘gyur // 16 
gang la dang po yod min zhing // 

gang zhig la dkyil yod min la // 

gang la tha ma yod min pa // 

mngon med de ni gang gis mthong // l/ 
‘bras bu eee ni rgyu bshig- pa // 
des na rgyu ni rtag ma yin // 

yang na gang na rgyu yod pa // 

de Ae: “hres ba yod ma yin? fyi is 
At NP and Vaidya. 
*Bhattacarya: bzhig. 
Sr eyu yod pa NP. 

*thogs ldan dngos po rtag pa ni // 

gang du'ang snang ba ma yin te // 

des na nam yang sangs rgyas rnams // 
rdul phran rtag pa nyid mi esungs~ // 19 


1 sung NF. 


619 


‘cing dang bcings dang thabs las gzhan // 


N £.11b thar pa gal te yod “na ni // 
de las} ci yang“ mi skye ste // 

BP f£.i2a | #*des na de thar shes mi brjod // 20 
lia NP and Vaidya. 
o 4 ange NP. 


mya ngan ‘das la phung po rnams // 

yod min gang zag srid ma yin // 

gang du mya ngan ‘das gyur pa // 

ma mthong der myang 'das gang zhig // 21 
srid dang bral la thar pa‘i tshe // 

shes yod yon tan ci zhig yod // 

shes med pa yi yod pa yang // 

gsal bar yod pa min dang? mtshungs // 22 
Lge NP and Vaidya. 

thar pa t bdag eeiee yod na ni // 
shes yod sa bon srid pa yod // 

de med na ni srid pa la // 

bsam pa'ang yod pa ma yin ner /f <3 
1 war CD. 

* ode NP. 


3p om.: no. 


sdug bsngal las thar mi rnams la // 
ezhan nit yod pa min par nges // 
de phyir ram pa kun tu'ang bdag // 
zad pa legs zhes bya bar brjod // 24 
hia CD. 
varam laukikam evedam paramartho na sarvatha / 
laukike vidyate kincit paramarthe na vidyate // 25 
‘jig rten pa 'di nyid bla yi // 
don dam rnam kun ma yin te // 
"jig rten pa la cung zad yod // 
dam pa'i don la yod ma yin // 25 
rnal 'byor spyod pa bzhi brgya pa las 
dngos po rtag pa dgag pa bsgom pa bstan pa ste rab 


tu byed pa dgu pa' o // 


X 
antaratma yada na stri na puman na napums akam / 
tada kevalam ajnhanad bhavas te ‘ham puman iti // 1 
gang tshe nang bdag bud med min // 
skyes min ma ning ma yin pa // 


de tshe mi shes 'ba' zhig las // 


khyod bdag pho' o snyam du sems // 1 


620 
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yada sarvesu bhutesu nasti stripumnapumsakam / 
tada kim nama tany eva prapya stripumapumsakam // zs 
gang tshe 'byung ba thams cad la // 
pho mo ma ning yod min pa // 
de tshe ci ste de dag nyid // 
brtent nas pho mo ma ning yin // 2 
tosten NP. 
yas tavatma mamanatma tenatmaniyaman‘na sah / 
nanv anityesu bhavesu- kalpana nama jayate // > 
lLups , Vaidya, and Bhattacarya: niyaman. PP 199.3: 
anita: 
AupS ; abhavesu. Vaidya, and Bhattacarya follow PP 199.4: 
bhavesu. 
khyod kyi bdag gang nga'i bdag min // 
des de bdag* min ma nges phyir // 
dngos po mi rtag pa rnams la // 
rtog pa skye bar 'gyur min nam // 3 
ne NP. 
dehavad vikrtim yati puman janmani janmani / 
‘deat tava nyata tasya niyata ca na yujyate // 4 
1 


HPS and Vaidya: dehantena. Bhattacarya emends this 


to dehat tava. 
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skye dang skye bar skyes bu ni // 

lus bzhin rnam par 'gyur bar ‘gyur // 
khyod kyi de la lus las gzhan // 
nyid dang rtag nyid mi rigs so // 4 
reg dang mi Idan dngos po las* // 
bskul ba zhes bya mi skye ste // 

de phyir lus kyi g.yo ba la // 


Ct bED srog- ni byed pa por *mi 'gyur // 9 
tia NP, Vaidya and Bhattacarya. 
-ydag C. 

D £.116 *mi ‘tshe ba dang bdag *rtag pa // 


P £.12b 
'di las rgyu ni ci yod snyam // 


rnam pa kun tut shing srin las // 
rdo rje bsrung byar mi 'gyur ro // © 
Lop add: ‘ang. 

skye ba dran pa yod pa'i phyir // 
gal te khyod kyi bdag rtag na // 
sngon byas pa yi rma mthong nas // 
khyod kyi yee ko. Gis mi ttae // / 


sy dap NP, Vaidya and Bhattacarya. 
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sems pa can dang ldan bdag kyang // 
gal te shes po nyid yin na // 
‘de yis* sems pa can sems pa // 
min zhing- skyes bu'ang rtag mi 
'gyur // 8 
Loi NP. 
aches NP and Vaidya. 
bde ba la sogs dang ldan srog // 
N £.12a bde sogs bzhin du sna *tshogs mthong // 
ie oie bde I la sogs Goud we" // 
rtag pa nyid du'ang mi rung ngo // 3 
top add: ba 
2cp om.: te. 
karanam j ayate mithya caitanyam SaSvatam yadi / 
KX XXKXXXXKXxXx Xxx x x // 10 
gal te shes pa yod rtag na // 
byed pa log par 'gyur ba ste // 
gal te me ni rtag ‘gyur na // 
bud shing gis don yod mi ‘gyur // 10 
4 vinagac calam nama dravyam nasti kriya yatha / 


puruso ‘sti na caitanyam iti tena na yujyate // 1h 
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rdzas ni bya ba ji bzhin du // 

"jig pa'i bar du g.yo ba med // 

des na skyes bu yod shes pa j/ 

yod pa med ces byar mi rigs // ll 
cetanadhatur anyatra drgyate 'nyatra cetana / 
dravatvam iva lohasya vikrtim yaty atah puman // 12 

gzhan du shes pa yod pa'i khams // 

mthong zhing gzhan du shes yod de // 

leags kyi zhu nyid bzhin de'i phyir // 

skyes bu rnam par 'gyur bar 'gyur // 12 
caitanyam ca manomatra mahams cakagavat puman / 
acaitanyam tatas tasya svarupam iva drsyate ff 23 

shes yod yid tsam zhig la ste // 

skyes bu nam mkha' bzhin du che // 

de phyir de yi ngo bo nil 

shes pa yod nyid min ltar mthong // 13 


tayitd C; Vaidya and Bhattacarya: na. 


625 


paras (tarketi)! kim naham aham Sarvagato yadi / 
tenaivavaranam nama na tasyaivopapady ae // 14 
Lups; taveti; Vaidya emends this to tasyeti. Bhatta- 
carya emends to tarketi. 

gal te kun la bdag yod na // 

gzhan gyis de cis ngar mi rtog- // 

de nyid kyis nit de nyid la // 

serib ces bya bar mi 'thad do //14 

1 cogs C. 

ae NP and Vaidya. 
yesam gunanam kartrtvam acaitanyam ca sarvasah / 
tesam unmatt akanam ca na kincid vidyate 'ntaram // 15 

gang pi yon tan byed po dang // 

rnam kun shes yod ma yin pa // 

de dag dang ni smyon pa la // 

khyad par ci yang yod ma yin // 15 
kartum nama vijananti grhadin sarvatha gunah / 


bhoktum ca na vijananti kim ayuktam atah param // 16 
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yon tan rnams Kvist rnam kun tu // 
khyim la sogs dag byed shes kyi // 
za ba rnam par mi shes pa // 

'di las mi rigs gzhan ci yod // 16. 


leydi NP and Vaidya. 


ow —_— e —_ ° « eee’ 
SaSvato nasti nasti sarvagate kriya / 


kriyavan 
niskriyo nastitatulyo nairatmyam kim na te priyam // i 
bya ba dang ldan rtag pa med // 
P f.13a *kun tu song la bya ba med // 
bya ba med pa med dang mtshungs // 
bdag med la khyod cis mi dka' // 17 
la lar kun tu song bar mthong // 
la lar skyes bu lus tsam zhig // 


1 


la lar “rdul tsam zhig mthong ste! ET 


D £.l2a shes rab can *gyis med par mthong // 18 
ery bu rdul tsam zhig NP. Vaidya 


emends the reading skyes bu to mthong ste 


1 


C f£.l2a *rtag la gnod pa:ga la zhig™ // 


gnod med thar pa ga la yod // 
des na gang gi bdag rtag pa // 


de lat thar pa mi rigs so // 19 


nee CD and Bhattacarya. 


ot NP, Vaidva and Bhattacarya. 


N £.12b 
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gal te bdag ces bya yod na // 

bdag med snyam pa mi rigs shing // 

de nyid rig* pa nges pa las // 

mya ngan ‘das ' syuré zhes bya'ang 
brdzun // £0 

liigs NP and Vaidya. 

a gyur D. 

gal te grol ba yod! nyid na // 

de ni sngar yang med pa nyid // 

mi ldan pa la gang mthong ba // 

de ni rang bzhin zhes bvar bshad // 21 
‘ned NP , Vaidya and Bhattacarya. 

gal te mi rtag chad na ni // 

da dung rtswa sogs ci ste yod // 

‘di ni gal te bden ‘gyur na // 

su la'ang gti mug kyang mi 'byung // 22 
bdag ni yod paz gyur na'‘ang gzugs // 
gzhan las 'byung bar snang gyur la // 
ezhan las gnas par snang gyur zhing // 
*ezhan Las t enam par “jig oar? snang // 23 


ere pa snang gyur NP. 


ji ltar sa bon byas pa las // 

myu gu byas pa skye 'gyur ba // 

de bzhin mi rtag thams cad ni // 

mi rtag dag las 'byung bar ‘gyur // 24 
yasmat pravartate bhavas tenocchedo na jayate / 
yasman nivartate bhavas tena nityo na jayate // 25 

gang phyir dngos po ‘jug ‘'gyur ba // 

des na chad par mi 'gyur zhing // 
gang phyir dngos po ldog ‘gyur ba // 

des na rtag par mi ‘gyur ro // 25 

enet 'byor spyod pa bzhi brgya pa las 
bdag dgag pa bsgom pa bstan pa ste rab tu byed pa bcu 
pa’ o // 

XI 

ma 'ongs bum la da ltar ba'i // 

bum yod ma yin ‘das pa med // 

gang phyir de gnyis ma 'ongs pa // 

de phyir ma ‘ongs yod ma yin // 1 

gal te zhig pa ma ‘ongs pa'i // 

ngo bor ma'ongs la yod na // 

P £.13b ma 'ongs bdag nyid du yod *gang / 


L 


de ni ji Itar ‘das par ‘gyur // 2 


es CD. 
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gang gi phyir na ma ‘ongs dngos // 

ma ‘ongs bdag tu gnas ‘'gyur ba // 

de yi phyir na da ltar bar // 

'syur te ma ‘'ongs nyid mi srid // 3 

ma 'ongs pa yod ‘das pa yod // 

da ltar ba yod ci zhig med // 

gang gi dus kun yod nyid pa // 

de yi mi rtag nyid ga las // 4 

"das pa las ni ‘das gyur pa // 

ci yi phyir na ‘das par ‘gyur // 

'das pa las ni ma ‘das pa // 

ci yi phyir na ‘das par ‘gyur // 9 
CD £.12b *gal te ma 'ongs skyes yod na // 

ji ltar da ltar bar mi ‘gyur // 

ci ste de la skyes med na // 

ma 'ongs rtag par 'gyur ram ci // © 
vinapi janmana bhangad anityo yady anagatah [ 
atitasya na bhango 'sti sa nityah kim na kalpyate // 7 

skye ba med kyang ‘jig pa las // 

gal te ma ‘ongs mi rtag na // 

'das ee ‘jig pa yod min te // 

de ni rtag par cis mi rtog // / 


ar NP and Vaidya. 
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anityo vartamano ‘yam atita$ ca na jayate / 
tabhyam anya trtiyapi gatis tasya na vidyate // 8 
‘das pa dang ni da ltar bat // 
'di ni mi rtag ‘'gyur min la // 
de dag las gzhan rnam pa ni // 
gsum pa'ang de la yod ma yin // 8 
lyar C. 
yah pascaj jayate bhavah sa purvam vidyate yadi / 
na mithya jayate paksas tesam niyativadinam // 9 
dngos po gang zhig phyis skye ba // 
de ni gal te sngar yod na // 
de yi phyir na phywat+ smra ba // 
rams yi? phyogs ni log mi teguy si 
l ohya NP, Vaidya and Bhattacarya. 
eKyis NP and Vaidya. 
sambhavah kriyate yasya prak so 'stiti na yujyate / 
sato yadi bhavej janma jatasyapi bhaved bhavah // 10 
gang zhig ‘byung bar byed pa de! // 
sngar yod ces byar mi rigs te // 
gal te yod pa skye ‘gyur na // 
skyes zin pa yang 'byung bar ‘'gyur // 10 


ae CD. 


631 


dréyate 'nagato bhavah kenabhavo na drgyate / 
vidyate 'nagatam yasya duram tasya na vidyate // ll 
ma ‘ongs pa yi dngos mthong na // 
dngos po med pa cis mi mthong // 
gang la ma ‘ongs yod by yur bat // 
de la ring ba yod ma yin // 1l 
L oyur pa NP. 
dharmo yady akrto 'py asti niyamo jayate vrtha / 
atha svalpo 'pi kartavyah satkaryasya na sambhavah // 12 
gal te byas pa med kyang chos // 
yod na nges sdom don med ‘gyur // 
N £.13a ci ste cung zad *“byed na yang // 
‘bras bu yod pa mi srid do // 12 
anitye sati satkaryam katham nama x x x x / 
XN KXXXXXKXxXxxxxxx // 13 
mi rtag yin na aa Lear: Dur /7 
‘bras bu yod ces bya bar 'gyur // 
gang la thog ma mtha' yod pa // 
de ni ‘jig rten mi rtag brjod // 13 


Lai CNP. 


632 


bsgrim pa med par thar! "gyur te // 

| aepoure ) grol la ma 'ongs *yod ma yin // 
de ltar yin na chags med par // 
‘dod chags kyang ni ‘byung bar 
'gyur // 14 

thal CD PY. 

stambhadinam alamkaro grhasyarthe nirarthakah / 

satkaryam eva yasyestam yasyasatkaryam evaca // 15 
‘bras bu yod nyid gang ‘dod dang // 
"bras bu med nyid gang 'dod la // 
khyim gyi don du ka ba la /7 
sogs pa'i rgyan ni don med ‘gyur // 15 
dngos rnams yongs su ‘gyur ba yang // 
yid kyis kyang ni 'dzin mi ‘gyur // 

de lta na yang da lita ba // 

yod par- mi mkhas rnams kyis rtog // 16 

i C. 

enas med dngos po ga la zhig //. 

mi rtag pas gnas ga la yod // 

gal te dang po gnas gyur na // 

tha mar 1 nying par! mi ‘gyur ro // 1/7 


1 onying por NP and Vaidya, snyings par PT; 


rnyings par DT and Bhattacarya. 


D £.13a 
C f£.13a 


ji ltar rnam shes gcig gis ni // 
don gnyis rnam par mi shes pa // 

de bzhin rnam shes gnyis kyis ni // 
don gcig rnam par mi shes so // 18 
gal te *dus la gnas yod na // 

*gnas pa dus su mi ‘gyur ro // 

ci ste gnas med na gnas pa // 

med par mtha' yang yod ma yin // 19 
gal te mi rtag dngos gzhan na // 
dngos po mi rtag par mi ‘gyur // 
gcig na mi rtag nyid gang yin // 

de nyid dngos te ga la gnas // 20 
mi rtag nyid gar t stobs chung dar* 
gnas pa.stobs chung ma yin na // 


phyi nas ‘de dag nges par go // 


633 


//: 


bzlog par ci yis mthong bar '‘gyur // 41 


1 wang D. 

2 des NP and Vaidya. 

gal te mi rtag stobs chung min // 
dngos po kun la yod pa ni // 

kun la gnas pa med pa' am* // 

yang na thams cad mi rtag min // 22 


taang NP, Vaidya and Bhattacarya. 
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gal te rtag tu mi rtag nyid // 
yod na rtag tu gnas yod min // 
yang na rtag par gyur zin nas // 


phyis nas mi rtag par ‘gyur ro // 23 
gal te gnas pa mi rtag dang // 
lhan cig dngos po la yod na // 


mi rtag log par ‘gyur ba' am // 
yang na gnas pa brdzun par 'gyur // 24 
mthong zin dngos po mi snang zhing // 
slar yang sems skye! min des na // 
dran pa zhes bya log pa yit ig) 
P £.14b *don la log pa kho na 'byung // 25 
kyi NP and Vaidya. 
yis NP and Bhattacarya. 
ral 'byor spyod pa bzhi brgya pa las dus 
dgag pa bsgom pa bstan pa ste rab tu byed pa bcu egcig 
pa' o // 
p ee hea 
ezur gnas blo Idan don egnyer ba'i // 
nyan po snod ces bya bar bshad // 
smra pot yon tan rnam- ezhan du // 
mi ‘gyur nyan po la yang min // 1 
tor NP ana Vaidya. 


¢ enams P and Vaidya. 
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srid dang srid thabs zhi ba yi // 

thabs dang de bzhin zhi gsungs te // 

‘jig rten yongs su mi shes gang // 

de ni thub pa'i lita bur migon // 2 

thams bad btang bas mya ngan las // 

'da' bar ya mtshan can kun ‘dod / 

kun sun 'byin la de dag ni // 

mi dgar ‘gyur ba rgyu ci zhig // 3 
kim karisyati sa tyagam tyagopayam na.vetti yah / 
Sivan anyatra nastiti nunam tenoktavan munih // 4 

gang zhig gtong thabs mi shes de // 

ci zhig gtong bar byed par ‘gyur // 
des na nges par thub pa yis // 

gzhan du zhi ba med ces gsungs // 4 
Buddhoktesu paroksesu jayate yasya samgayah / 
ihaiva pratyayas tena kartavyah stnyatam prati // 9 

sangs rgyas kyis gsungs lkog* gyur la // 

gang zhig the tshom skye ‘gyur ba // 

de yis* stong pa nyid bsten te // 

CD £.13a *'di nyid kho nar yid ces bya // 9 
1 sorog N. 


A NP and Vaidya. 
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loko ' ‘yam yena durdrsto mudha eva paratra sah / 
vancitas te bhavisyanti suciram ye '‘nuyanti tam // C 
gang gis ‘jig rten 'di mthong dka' // 
de ni gzhan la* blun pa nyid // 
gang dag de rjes ‘gro de dag // 
shin tu yun ring” bslus par ‘'gyur // © 
tna NP and Vaidya. 
é rings DNP and Vaidya. 
svayam ye yanti nirvanam te kurvanti suduskaram / 
gantum notsahate netuh prsthato ‘py asato manah // / 
mya ngan ‘das par rang ‘gro yang // 
* byed // 


‘dren pa'i slad bzhin dam pa ni // 


de ni shin tu bya dka' 


ma yin yid 'gro spro ma yin // ? 
ga N. 
traso narabhyate 'drste drste 'paiti sa sarvasah / 
niyamenaiva kiftcij jfe tena traso vidhiyate // 8 
ma mthong skrag pa mi rtsom ste // 
mthong na rnam kun de ldog ‘gyur // 
des na nges par cung zad cig // 
shes la skrag pa bsgrub* par bya // 8 


loriod COPY, 


ekantenaiva balanam dharme 'bhyasah pravartake / 
dharman nivartakat tesam anabhyasataya bhayam // 9 
byis rnams nges pa kho nar ni // 
‘jug byed chos la goms pa ste // 
de dag goms pa med pa yis* // 
ldog byed chos la ‘jigs par ‘'gyur // ? 
Loi C. 
vighnam tattvasya yah kuryad vrto mohena kenacit / 
kalyanadhigatis tasya nasti mokse tu ka katha // 10 
gang zhig gti mug 'eatt zhig gis // 
bsgribs shing de nyid gegs byed pa // 
de la dge legs ‘gro ba yang // 
med na thar pa Partie ci dees // 10 
# tye CD; gZhan dga': gang 
rl la yod CD. 
6iladapi varam sramso na tu drsteh katham cana / 
S$ilena gamyate svarco drstya yati param padam // 11 
tshul khrims las ni nyams bla yi // 
PY bel oe “lta las cis kyang ma yin te // 


tshul khrims kyis ni mtho ris ‘gro // 


lta bas go 'phang mchog tu 'gyur // ll 
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—_ a _-_ 7 
ahamkaro 'satah 6reyan na tu nairatmyadarsanan / 
é < 


apayam eva yaty ekah Sivam eva tu netarah // 12 
dam pa min la bdag ‘dzin mchog // 
bdag med stong pa ma yin te // 
gcig ni ngan ‘gro nyid 'gro tal // 
tha mal ma yin zhi nyid du' o // 12 

loa NP, Vaidya and Bhattacarya. 

advitiyam $ivadv Zam kudrstinam bhayamkaram / 

visayah sarvabuddhanam iti nairatmyam ucyate // 13 
zhi sgo gnyis pa med pa dang // 
lta ba ngan rnams ‘jigs byed cing // 
sangs rgyas kun gyi yul ‘gyur la // 


bdag med ces ni bya bar brjod // 13 
asya dharmasya namno 'pi bhayam utpadyate 'satah / 


balavan nama ko drstah parasya na bhayamkarah // 14 
WN fs 144 chos 'di yi ni las *kyang // 
dam pa min pa ‘jigs pa skye // 
ezhan? la ‘jigs pa mi bskyed pa'i // 
stobs ldan zhes bya gang zhig mthong // 14 


lohan CDN. 
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1 VAdasya krtago™ dharmo nayam uktas tathagataih / 
K¥XKXKXXKXKXXXxxxxxx // 15 
lvaidya and Bhattacarya unnecessarily emend this to 
vadasya krte and vadasya hi krte, respectively. 
chos ‘di de bzhin gshegs rnams kyis* // 
rtsod pa'i ched du ma gsungs te // 
de lta'ang ‘dis’ ni gzhan smra rnams // 
sregs> te me yis* bud shing bzhin // 15 


liyi NP and Vaidya. 


are NP and Vaidya. 
sosregs NP and Bhattacarya; Vaidya: 
gsregs ; 


? 


bsreg DT PT. 
44 NP and Vaidya. 
chos ‘di gang gis shes gyur pa // 
de ni gzhan la mi dga' ste // 
des na bdag la chos ‘di ni // 
'jig pa'i sgo dang 'dra bar snang // 16 
de nyid du bdag med snyam du // 
de ltar gang la dgongs gnas pa // 
de ni yod pas gat la dga'é // 
med pas ‘jigs par ga la'gyur // 17 
1 aie NP and Vaidya. 


4 aa Vaidya. 


CD £.1l4a 
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don min sa bon gyur pa yi // 

mu *“stegs can mang mthong nas ni // 

chos ‘dod pa yi skye bo la // 

su zhig snying brtse skye mi 'gyur // 18 
GA kya gos med bram zed ste // 


3 chos yid dang // 


L 2 - 
gsum po rnams” kyil‘ang 
mig dang rna ba yis ‘dzin pa // 


de phyir thub pa'i gzhung lugs phra // 19 


Lup Onl. pox 

Peace NP. 

*Kyis CD; CD om.: ‘ang. 
A 


smca CDNP, Vaidya; phra DT Pr, Bhattacarya. 
ji ltar bram ze rnams la chos // 

phal cher phyi ‘chos brjod pa ltar // 
de bzhin gcer bu rnams la chos // 
phal cer blun pa brjod pa yin // 20 
ji ltar rig! pa blangs pa las // 
bram ze 2 gus pa skye ba ltar // 

de bzhin nyon mongs blangs pa las // 
gcer bu pa la brtse bar 'gyur // 21 
letes CD. 


“zer CD. 
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sdug bDsngal las kyi rnam smin phyir // 
Pi. L56 ji ltar chos su mi ‘gyur “ba // 

de bzhin skye ba las kyi ni // 

ram smin yin phyir chos ma yin // 22 
dharman samasato ‘himsam varnayanti tathagatah / 
Stnyatam eva nirvanam kev alam tad ihobhayam // 23 

chos ni mdor na mi 'tshe bar // 

de bzhin gshegs pa rnams kyis gsungs // 

stong nyid mya ngan 'das par ste // 

‘dir ni de gnyis 'ba' zhig go // 23 

rang phyogs ‘jig rten thams cad la // 

skyes sa bzhin du sdug ‘gyur na // 

de yi ldog par byed pa'i rgyu // 

khyod la gang gis sdug pat ‘syur // 24 

henpal NP and Vaidya; DT PT, Bhattacarya: 

par. 

rigs pa'i don ni gzhan las kyang // 

blo ldan legs pa ‘dod pa blang // 

nyi ma sa steng* mig ldan la // 

kun gyi spyi thun ma yin nam // 25 
1 stengs CD. 

mal ‘byox spyod pa bzhi brgya pa las 
lta ba dgag pa bsgom pa bstan pa ste rab tu byed pa beu 


enyis pa' o // 
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XIIL 


sarva eva ghato 'drste ripe drste hi jayate / 

bruyat kas tattvavin nama ghatah pratyaksa ity api // 1 
gzugs mthong tshe na bum pa ni // 
thams cad kho na mthong mit ‘gyur // 
bum pa mngon sum zhes bya ba'ang // 
de nyid rig pa su zhig smra // 1 
tna N. 

etenaiva vicarena sugandhi madhuram mrdu / 

pratisedhayitavyani sarvany uttamabuddhina // 2 
ram par dpyad pa 'di nyid kyis // 
blo mchog Idan pas dri zim dang // 
migar dang ‘jam pa thams cad dag // 
so sor dgag par bya ba yin // 2 
gal te gzugs mthong ba yis de // 
thams cad mthong bar ‘gyur na ni // 
ma mthong ba yis* gzugs mthong ba // 
mthong ba min par cis mi 'gyur // 3 


oo NP, Vaidya, and Bhattacarya. 
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L zhig kho na la // 


gzugs ni 'ba' 
mngon sum nyid ni yod* ma yin // 
gang phyir de la pha rol gyi // 
cha dang tshul rol dbus yod phyir // 4 


| 1 


hvaidya: ga. 
*Bhattacarya: srid. 

CD £.1/b *rdul la cha shas yod med ces // 
dpyad pa der yang ‘jug par ‘gyur // 
de* phyir bsgrub par bya ba yis // 
bsgrub bya 'grub par mi ‘thad do // 2 

‘Bhattacarya: de'i. 

kun kyang yan lag tu gyur nas // 

slar yang yan lag can du ‘gyur // 

de phyir yi ge brjod pa yang // 

"di nat yod pa ma yin no // © 

‘ie CD. Vaidya: ni. 
gal te mdog las dbyibs gzhan na // 

P f.l6a *ji lta bur na dbyibs 'dzin ‘gyur // 
‘on te gzhan min na lus kyis // 
mdog kyang ci ste bt agin mi ‘syurl // 7 


‘yaidya and Bhattacarya: mi ‘dzin 


"gyur. 


gzugs ni lta> zhig ma gtogs par // 
gzugs kyi rgyu ni mi snang ngo // 
gal te de ltar ‘gyur na ni // 

enyi ga yang ni mig nyid kyis // 
'dzin par ci yi phyir mi ‘gyur // 8 
1b1ta NP and Vaidya. 

sa ni brtan? zhes bya bar mthong // 
de yang lus kyis 'dzin par ‘gyur // 
des na regé pa ‘'ba' zhig ni // 

sa' o zhes ni bya bar brjod // 9 
ystan NP and Vaidya. 

‘rag D. 

blta bya skyes pas bum pa ni // 

"di la yon tan ‘part mi ‘gyur // 
des na blta bya nyid skye ltar // 


yod pa'i ngo bo'ang yod ma yin // 10 
L 


Vaidya and Bhattacarya: ga 
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Bhattacarya. 


N £.15a 
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mig ni 'byung ‘eyurt rna* de bzhin ji} 
mig gis mthong git gzhan gyis min // 
des na nges par las rnam smin // 

thub pas bsam mi khyab par gsungs // tl 
1 yur CD and Bhattacarya. © 

ae CDNP; rna DT Pr, Vaidya and 

J eis NP and Vaidya. 

rkyen ma tshang phyir shes pa ni // 


1 


lta” ba'i *“sna rol yod ma yin // 


‘on te phyis na shes don med // 
gsum pa byed pa don med 'gyur // 12 


Wits Npoana Vawaya. 


pasyec caksug cirad dure gatimad yadi tad bhavet / 


atyabhyase ca dure ca rupam vyaktam na tac ca kim // 13 


mig de ‘gros dang idan  eyurt na // 
thag ring yun ring gis mthong ‘'gyur // 
ha cang nye dang ches ring du // 

ezugs de gsal bar ci ste min // 13 


1 yur CD. 
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gatena na gunah kaScid rupam drstvaksi yati cet / 
s 6 ¢ ec, e 


drastavyam niyamenestam iti va jayate vrtha // 14 
o¢ c es = 


Bhattacaryae. 


gal te gzugs mthong* mig ‘gro na // 
song bas yon tan 'ga' yang med // 

yang na blta byar ‘dod pa ni // 

nges shes bya ba rdzun* par 'gyur // 14 
ane NP. 


2yrjod NP and Vaidya, brdzun DT PT and 


es — aie 7 
grhniyad agatam caksuh pasyet sarvam idam jagat / 
a e e 8 


yasya nasti gatis tasya nasti duram na cavrtam // 195 


mig na song bar ‘dzin na ni // 
‘gro ba ‘di kun mthong 'gyur te // 
gang ia ‘gro ba yod min pa // 


de la ring med bsgrib pa'ang med // 15 


ine so: se — a f 
svabhavah sarv dhavanam purvam atmani drsyate / 
t r » 


grahanam caksusah kena caksusaiva na jayate // 16 


dngos po kun gyi rang bzhin ni // 
dang por bdag la snang ‘gyur na // 
mig ni mig nyid kyis ‘dzin par // 


t 


ci yi phyir na 'gyur ma yin // 16 
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t e s e Fg © ee N 7 
caksuso ‘sti na vijnanam vijnanasya na darsanam / 
tg 8 e 


ubhayam nasti rupasya tai rupam dréyate katham // L/ 
ry 4 


mig la rnam shes yod min zhing // 
1 nam shes la yang! ita’ med *la // 
gnyi ga “gzugs la yod min na // 

*de dag gis gzugs ji? ltar mthong // 17 
1 nam par shes pa PI and Bhattacarya. 
lta NP and Vaidya. 


S04 NP and Vaidya. 


na vakta jayate kena $abdo yati bruvan yadi / 


atha yaty abruvams tasmin pratyayah” kena jayate* // 18 


Vaidya: 


jayate katham. 


gal te smra zhing sgra ‘gro na // 
gang gis smra ba por mi ‘gyur // 
‘on te mi smra bar ‘gro na'‘ang // 
gang gis de la shes pa skye t // 18 


tpekyed NP and Vaidya; skyed CD; skye 


DT PT and Bhattacarya. 


praptas ced grhyate $abdas tasyadih kena grhyate / 


na caiti kevalah Sabdo grhyate kevalah katham // 19 
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gal te phrad de sgra ‘dzin na // 

sgra yit dang po gang gis ‘dzin // 
sgra ni rkyang par” mi ‘ong na // 
reng> bu ji ltar 'dzin par 'gyur // 19 


Lois Ge 


“Bhattacarya: ba‘ ang. 
"hhetbacarye wrongly emends this to 
ring. 
yavan na $ruyate Sabdas tavac chabdo na jayate / 
asabdasyapi S$abdatvam ante tac ca na yujyate // 20 
ji srid sgra thos ma gyur ra // 
de yi bar bu sgrar mi ‘gyur // 
sgra med pa yang mthar sgra nyid // 
‘gyur na de ni mi rigs so // 
viyuktam indriyais cittam kim gatvapi karisyati / 
evam satiha jivo ' yam amanaskah sada na kim // 21 
dbang po rnams dang bral sems kyis! // 
song ste ‘ang ci zhig byed par 'gyur // 
de lta yin dang srog ‘di ni // 
rtag tu yid med ci ste min // 21 


deyd NP and Vaidya. 


manasa grhyate yo 'rthah purvadrsto maricivat / 
e rd zw 
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sarvadharmavyavasthasu sa samjnaskandhasamjnakah Jf 22 


sngar mthong ba yi don gang zhig // 

yid kyis smig rgyu ltar ‘dzin pa // 

de ni chos kun rnam Soha la // 

'du shes phung po zhes bya' o // 22 

+ pohag PT and Bhattacarya. 

caksuh pratitya rupam ca mayavaj jayate manah / 

vidyate yasya sadbhavah sa | mayeti na yujyate // 23 

lups: Sa. 

Mig dang gzugs la brten nas yid // 

sgyu ma bzhin du skye bar ‘gyur // 

gang la yod pa nyid yod de // 

Sgyu ma zhes byar mi rigs so // 23 
yada na kincid agcaryam vidusam vidyate bhuvi / 
indriyanam gatav evam tada ko nama vismayah // 24 

gang tshe mkhas tal sa steng” na // 
ngo mtshar min pa ‘gat? med pa // 

N £.15b de tshe dbang *rtogs de ‘dra la // 
ya mtshan shes bya ci zhig yod // 24 
loa CD. 
¢ stengs CD. 

3 oan min can NP, DT PT , Vaidya, and 


Bhattacarya. 
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alatacakranirmanasvapnamayambucandrakaih / 
dhtmikantahprat ifutlmaricyabhraih samo bhavah fj Zo 
mgalil me'i 'khor lo sprul pa dang // 
rmi lam sgyu ma chut zla dang // 
khug sna nang gi brag ca dang // 


2 


smig rgyu sprin dang “srid pa 


mtshunes~ // 25 


1 shung ae 


*Bhattacarya: mtshung sprid pa. 
rnal 'byor spyed pa bzhi brgya pa las 
dbang po dang don dgag pa bsgom pa bstan pa ste rab 


tu byed pa beu gsum pa' o // 


XIV 
ayattam yasya bhavasya bhaven nanyasya kutracit / 
sidhyet tasyastita nama kvacit sa ca na vidyate // 1 
dngos po gang zhig gzhan ‘ga' la'ang // 
rag las par ni mi ‘gyur na // 
de yi bdag nyid ‘grub ‘gyur ad // 
de ni gang ra'ang yod ma yin // 
rupam eva ghato naikyam ghato nanyo'sti rupavan / 


na vidyate ghate rupam na rupe vidyate ghatah // 2 
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gzugs nyid bum zhes gcig ma yin // 
gzugs ldan bum gzhan yod min 1a" | 
bum pa la gzugs yod min zhing // 
PY fei7a gzugs la bum pa *yod ma yin // 2 
tehattacarya: pa. 
vailaksanyam dvayor drstva bHavad anyo ghato yadi / 
ghatad anyo na bhavo ‘pi kim evam na bhavisyati // 3 
gnyis mtshan mi mthun mthong nas ni // 
gal te dngos las bum gzhan na // 
ma yin de itar dngos po yang // 
bum pa las gzhan cis mi 'gyur // 3 
eko yadi ghato nesto ghato 'py eko na jayate / 
na cayam samayor yogas tenapy eko na jayate // 4 
pal te gcig bum mi ‘dod na // 


bum pa'ang gcig cut mi ‘gyur ro // 


CD £.15b *ldan ‘di mtshungs pa'ang ma yin pa // 
des kyang gcig tu mi ‘gyur ro // 4 
aan CD. 


yavad dravyam yada rUpam tada@ rupam mahan na kim / 
& ‘ é 


samayo jayate vacyah prativady aparo yadi // 5 
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gang tshe rdzas ci tsam gzugs na // 

de tshe gzugs chen ci ste min // 

gai te phyir rgol gzhan min na // 

ezhung lugs bsnyad par bya bar ‘'gyur // 9 
laksanenapi laksyasya yatra siddhir na vidyate / 
samkhyadivyatirekena tatra bhavo na vidyate // © 

mtshan nyid kyis kyang mtshan gzhi ni // 

gang du grub pa yod min pa // 

der! ni grangs sogs tha dad par // 

dngos po yod pa ma yin no // © 

tide C. 
ghatasya na bhavaty aikyam aprthaktvad dhi laksanaih / 
ekaikasmin ghatabhave bahutvam nopapadyate // 7 

mtshan nyid rnams dang so so ni // 

min phyir bum pa gcig ma yin // 

re re'i bum pa red na ni // 

mang nyid ‘thad par mi 'gyur ro // / 
na hy aspargavato nama yogah spargavata saha / 
rupadinam ato yogah Sarvathapi na yuiyate // 8 

reg ldan reg dang mi ldan dang // 

lhan cig sbyor ba zhes bya med // 

de phyir gzugs b cogs rnams sbyor bat iy 

rnam pa kun tu rigs ma yin // 8 


1 ; ; 
rnams sbyor ba ni NP and Vaidya. 
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ghatasyavayavo rupam tena tavan na tad ghatah / 
yasmad avayavi nasti tena navayavo 'pi tat // ? 
gzugs ni bum pa'i yan lag ste // 
des na re zhig de bum min // 
gang phyir yan lag can med pa // 
des na yan lag kyang yod min // ? 
sarvesam api rupanam rupatvam avilaksanam / 
ekasya ghatasadbhavo nanyesam kim {nu )* karanam // 10 
Lups and Vaidya: na. Bhattacarya emends this to nu. 
gzugs rnams kun la gzugs nyid ni // 
mtshan nyid mil mthun ma yin na* // 
gcig la bum pa yod 'gyur zhing // 
gzhan dag la min rgyu ci zhig // 10 
ba N. 
‘Bhattacarya: no. 
rupam anyad rasadibhyo na ghatad iti te matam / 
svayam yas tair vina nasti ‘Usa ninyo}* rupatah 
katham // ll 
L 


HPS and Vaidya: so 'nanyo. Bhattacarya emends this 


to sa nanyo. 
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ro sogs dag las gzugs gzhan zhing // 
bum las min zhes khyod ‘dod na // 
de rnams tned par? rang med gang // 

N £.1l6a de gzugs las *gzhan 17 ltar min // li 
ae gtogs NP, Vaidya and Bhattacarya. 
fod P and Vaidya. 

ghatasya karanam nasti svayam karyam na jayate / 

rupadibhyah prthak kaScid ghatas tasman na vidyate // 12 
bum pa la ni rgyu yod min // 
rang nyid ‘bras bur mi ‘'gyur te // 
de phyir gzugs sogs las gzhan du // 
bum pa 'ga' yang yod ma yin // 12 


i 


ghatah” karanatah siddhah siddham karanam anyatah / 
¢ 6 8 é 4 a ” < 


siddhir yasya svato nasti tad anyaj janayet katham // 13 
Ly 89.3 : patah. 
bum pa rgyu las rub? ‘gyur zhing // 
reyu ni gzhan las grub gyur na // 
P £.17b gang la rang las “grub med pa // 
de yis gzhan po ji ltar skyed* jj 13 
Ly rub NP, Vaidya and Bhattacarya. 


“pskyed NP, DT PT, Vaidya, and Bhattacarya. 
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samavaye 'pi rupasya gandhatvam nopapadyate / 


samuhasyaikata tena ghatasyeva na yujyate // 14 


‘'phrod pa 'dus par gyur kyang gzugs // 
dri nyid du mi ‘thad det 1 | 

des na bum pa bzhin tshogs pa // 

gcig nyid du mi rigs so // 14 


bao C and Vaidya. 


rupadivyatirekena yatha kumbho na vidyate / 


vayvadivyatirekena tatha rupam na vidyate // 15 


ji ltar gzugs sogs ma gtogs par // 


bum pa yod pa ma yin pa // 


de bzhin rlung la sogs pa ni // 


ma gtogs gzugs kyang yod ma yin // 15 


agnir eva bhavaty usnam anusnam dahyate katham / 
e 4 6 4 e 


nasti tenendhanam nama tadrte 'gnir na vidyate // 16 


tsha ba med nyid du ‘gyur te // 
tsha ba min pa ji ltar bsreg // 
des na bud shing zhes bya ba // 


yod min de med me yod min // 16 


abhibhuto 'pi yady usnah so 'py agnih kim na jayate / 


atta’ ( nusnah paro ) - py agnau bhavo 'stiti na 


yujate // 17 
1 


HPS anusnaparo. Vaidya emends this to anusnah paro; 
e & « € ¢ 


Bhattacarya concurs. 


C £.l6a 
D £.1l6a 
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gal te zil mnan tsha ba yang // 


de yang ci *ste *mer mi ‘gyur // 
‘on te mit tsha na dngos gzhan // 
me la yod ces byar mi rung // 17 


tehattacarya: me. 


indhanam yady anor nasti tenasty agnir anindhanam / 


e 


anur ekatmako nasti syat tasyapindhanam yadi // 18 


gal te rdul la shing med na // 

des na shing med me yod det // 

gai te de la'ang shing yod na // 
gcig gi bdag can rdul yod min // 18 


Lao CD. 


tasya tasyaikata nasti yo yo bhavah pariksyate / 


na santi tenaneke 'pi yenaiko 'pi na vidyate // 19 


dngos po gang gang yongs brtag pa // 
de dang de la gcig nyid med // 
gang gis gcig kyang yod min pa // 


des na du ma dag kyang med // 19 


bhavas trayo na santy anye tatraiko 'stiti cen matam / 


tritvam yenasti sarvatra tenaikatvam na vidyate // 20 
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gal te t gang na dngos de rmams* // 

med der gcig yod ces 'dod na // 

gang gis kun la gsum nyid yod // 

des na gcig nyid yod ma yin // 29 

typ gang la dngos de rnams. Vaidya: 
gsum dngos de gzhan rnams; Bhattacarya concurs, 
although he_notes that his xylograph of the root text 
and Candrakirti's commentary read gang la dngos de 
rnams and gang na dngos de rmams, respectively. All 
the commentaries that I have consulted, including the 
Gone, sDe dge, sNar thang and Peking editions of 
Candrakirti's commentary, read gang na dngos de rnams. 
This suggests that the Tibetan translations were based 
upon a different version of this verse. 
sad asat sadasac ceti sadasan neti ca kramah / 
esa prayojyo vidvadbhir ekatvadisu nityasgah ff 2% 

yod dang med dang yod med dang // 

yod med min zhes bya ba‘'i tshul // 

"di ni mkhas pas gceig nyid sogs // 

dag la rtag tu sbyar bar bya // a1. 

ji ltar rgyun la ea nyes na // 

rtag pa yod ces byar@ " gyur ba> // 

de bzhin tshogs la lta nyes na // 

dngos po yod ces bya bar 'gyur // 22 

“Hite C. 

“Bhattacarya: bya bar. 


>Bhattacarya om.: ba; na NP and Vaidya. 
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gang la brten nas ‘byung yod pa // 
de na rang dbang mi ‘gyur ro // 
'di kun rang dbang med pa ste // 
des na bdag ni yod ma yin // 23 
‘bras bu med par dngos po ni // 
kun la ‘du ba yod pa ma yin // 
'bras bu'i don du ‘du ba gang // 
de ni 'phags la ma 'dus pa' o // 24 

P £.18a srid pa'i *sa bon rnams shes te // 
yul rnams de yi spyod yul lo // 

N £.16b *yul la bdag med mthong na * ni // 


srid pa'i sa bon ‘gag par ‘gyur // 25 


nas D and Vaidya. 
ral 'byor spyod pa bzhi brgya pa las 
mthar 'dzin pa dgag pa bsgom pa bstan pa ste rab tu 


byed pa bcu bzhi pa' o // 


XV 
tha mar med pa skye bar ‘gyur // 
des na med pa ga la skye // 
yod pa t ‘dod nas* skyes ‘gyur ba // 
des na yod pa ga la skye // 1 


L dod nas CD. gdod mar PT and Bhattacarya. 
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'bras bu yis ni rgyu bshig pa // 
des na med pa skve mi ‘gyur // 
grub pa las serublyod ma yin // 

de phyir yod pa'ang mi skye'o // 2 


1 rub NP, Vaidya and Bhattacarya. 


20D om.: ; 


ang. 
de tshe skye ba yod min zhing // 
gzhan tshe skye ba yod ma yin // 
de tshe gzhan tshe mi skye na // 
nam zhig skye ba yod par ‘gyur // 3 
de la de yi dngos 70 ru // 
ji ltar skye ba yod min itar // 
de bzhin »zhan gyi dngos por yang // 

C £.16b de la skye ba yod ma *yin-// 4 

D £.16b *thog ma bar dang tha ma rnams // 
skye ba'i sna rol srid ma yin // 
gnyis gnyis dag ni med pa ru // 


ji ltar re re rtsom par 'gyur // 9 
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gzhan gyi dngos po med par ni // 

bdag gi dngos po 'byung ba med // 

de yi phyir na bdag gzhan ni // 

genyis ka? las 'byungé yod ma yin // ® 


lop OMm.: ka. 


2p add: ba. 

sngon dang phyis dang cig car zhes* // 
brjod pa nyid du mi nus pa // 

de pnyir skye dang bum pa la // 

cig car 'byung ba yod ma yin // 7 

bees D. 

sngar skyes pa yi phyir na ni // 

sngar skyes rnying* par mi 'gyur zhing // 
phyi nas kun tu skyes pa yang // 

phyi nas skyes par mi ‘gyur ro // 8 

i enyings GC. 

da ltar ba yi dngos po ni // 

de nyid las ‘byung ma yin zhing // 

ma 'ongs las 'byung yod min la // 


‘das pa las kyang yod ma yin // ? 
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skyes pa la ni ‘ong ba dang // 
de bzhin ‘pags la ‘gro ba med // 
de lta yin na qa lta bur // 

P f£.18b srid pa sgyu ma *'dra ma yin // 10 


bi gap CN and Vaidya. 


4 ei NP, Vaidya and Bhattacarya. 

utpadasthitibhanganam yugapan nasti sambhavah / 

kramaSah sambhavo nasti sambhavo vidyate kada // 11 
skye dang gnas dang ‘jig pa rnams // 
cig char ‘'byung la yod min zhing // 
rim kyis ‘byung ba'ang yod min na // 
nam zhig 'byung ba yod par ‘gyur // 11 
skye bat la sogs* thams cad la // 
slar yang thams cac ‘sung ba ste // 
de phyir? ‘jig pa skye ‘dra zhing // 
enas pa ‘jig dang ‘dra bar snang // 12 


Lop om.: ba. 


2 cp add: pa. 


las: DT PT and Bhattacarya. 


ewe Gr we wm 
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mtshan ias? mtshan ezhi- gzhan zhe na // 
mtshan gzhi mi rtag nyid ga ° las // 
yang na beni > oa'ang yod pa yi? // 
ngo bor gsal dar yod ma yin // 13 

1 gane NP and Vaidva. 


ened NP 
3 


4, 
5 


gang CD. 
gzhi N. 


Bhattacarya: ga yang yod pa'i. 


na bHavaj jayate bhavo bhavo 'bhavan na jayate / 


nNabhavaj jayate 'bhavo 'bhavo bhavan na jayate // 14 


N £.17a 


dngos po dngos las” mi skye ste // 

dngos po dngos *med las mi skye // 
dngos med dngos med mi skye ste // 
dngos med dngos las mi skye' o // 14 
lia C. 

dngos po dngos por mi ‘gyur te // 
dngos med dngos por mi ‘gyur ro // 


dnge= med dngos med mi ‘gyur te // 


dngos po dngos med mi 'gyur ro // 15 
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jayamanardhajatvaj jayamano na jayate / 
atha va jayamanatvam sarvasyaiva prasajyate // 16 
skye bzhin pa ni phyed* skyes phyir // 


skye bzhin pa ni skye mi ‘gyur // 
yang na thams cad skye bzhin pa // 
nyid ni yin par thal bar 'gyur // 16 
toyed CD 
skye bzhin pa yi bdag nyid du // 
bya ba skye bzhin par mi ‘gyur // 
skye bzhin pa yi bdag nyid du // 
mi bya'ang skye bzhin par mi ‘gyur // 1/ 
gang gi gnyis po bar med par // 
CD f.1l7a *“srid pa yod pa ma yin pa // 
de la skye bzhin pat mea de // 
gang phyir de la'ang bar yod phyir // 18 
oc CD. 
jayamananirodhena jata utpadyate yatah / 
tato 'nyasyapi sadbhavo jayamanasya drsyate ji 2? 
gang gi phyir na skye bzhin pa // 
"gags pas! skyes pa skye ‘gyur ba // 
de yi phyir na skye bzhin pa // 
gzhan yang yod pa'i ngo bor snang // 19 


54 NP and Vaidya. 
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jato yada tada nasti jayamanasya sambhavah / 
jata utpadyate kasmaj jayamano yada tada // 20 
gang tshe skye pa de yi tshe // 
skyes bzhin pa la srid pa med // 
gang tshe skyes pa skye bzhin na // 
de tshe ci phyir skye bar 'gyur // 20 
ajato jata ity eva? jayamanah kutah* kila / 
bhe abhavad{ ghato ‘bhavas) > tada kim na vikalpyate // 21 
lips: evam; Vaidya emends to eva; Bhattacarya concurs. 
¢Bhattacarya emends to krtah 
ups ghatabhavas ; Vaidya emends to ghato 'bhavas; 
Bhattacarya concurs. 
skye bzhin pa ni ma skyes pa // 
kho na skye t zhes bya bar grag? 
khyad par med phyir de yi tshe // 
bum pa med par cis mi rtog // 21 
ar zhes par grags NP and Vaidya; zhes 
byas par grags DT PT and Bhattacarya. 
anispanno 'py ajatat tu jayamano bahiskrtah / 
tathapi jayate 'jato yato jatad bahiskrtah // 22 
skye bzhin pa ni ma rdzogs kyang // 
ma skyes pa las phyi rol yur! // 
P£f.19a de lta'ang gang phyir *“skyes pa las // 
phyi rol gyur phyir ma skyes skye” // 22 


ty yur C. 
Zte D. 
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nadsit prag jayamano 'pi pagcac ca kila vidyate / 
tenapi jayate 'jato nabhuto nama jayate // 23 
skye bzhin pa sngar ma byung yang // 
phyis nas yod pa mint par grag // 
des kyang ma skyes pa skye ste // 
ma byung zhes bya skye ma yin // 23 
loin C. 
jayate '‘stiti nispanne nastity akrta ucyate / 
amano l adabhavas* tada ko nama sa smrtah // 24 
HPS and Vaidya: yada bhavas. Bhattacarya emends this 
to yada nasti. 


rdzogs pa yod ces byar ‘gyur la // 
ma byas pa ni med ces brjod // 
gang gi tshe na skye bzhin pa // 
med pa de tshe gang der brjod // 24 
karanavyatirekena yada karyam na vidyate / 
pravrttis ca nivrttis ca tada naivopapadyate // 25 
gang tshe rgyu ni ma gtogs — ae 
‘bras bu yod pa ma yin pa // 
de yi tshe na ‘jug pa dang // 
ldog pa 'thad pa nyid mi 'gyur // 25 
rnal ‘byor spyod pa bzhi brgya pa las 
‘dus byas don dam du dgag pa bsgom pa bstan pa ste 


rab tu byed pa bco Inga pa' o // 
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XVI 


kenacid hetuna SUnyam aStinyam iva drgyate / 


tasya prakaranaih sarvaih pratisedho vidhiyate // 1 
rgyu 'ga' zhig gis stong pa yang // 
stong pa min pa lta bur snang // 
rab tu byed pa thams cad kyis* bt 
de* niso sor ‘gog par byed // L 

begyd NP and Vaidya. 

‘rai c. 


< 


yada vaktasti vacyam ca na ctnyal* m iti yujyatey / 


KXXXKKXKXKXXKXxxXxx x // 2 
Vaidya: m nama yujyate; Bhattacarya: m iti yujyate; 
gang tshe smra po brjod bya na'ang // 
stong pa zhes byar mi rung ngo // 
gang zhig? brten nas kun ‘'byung ba. // 
de ni gsum la'ang yod ma yin // 2 
1 ois Vaidya. 
gal te stong pa'i nyes pa yis // 
stong pa ma yin ‘grub 'gyur na // 
mi stong nyes pas stong pa nyid // 


N-f..17b ci ste *'grub par ‘gyur ma yin // 3 
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gzhan eyit phyogs ni bzlog pa dang // 
rang gi phyogs ni bsgrub pa ste // 


G-i.7. gal te *sun 'byin byed phyogs cig? // 
dga'? na sgrub byed la cis min // 4 
 oyis C. 
‘scig C. 


> pang NP and Vaidya. 
gal te yongs su brtags pa na // 
med gang de phyogs mi ‘gyur na // 
D £.17b des na *“gcig nyid la sogs gsum // 
kun kyang phyogs ma yin par ‘gyur // 9 
gang du mngon sum gyis bum der // 
stong pa'i gtan tshigs don med 'gyur // 
‘di na : gzhung lugs? las byung ba'i // 
gtan tshigs yod min gzhan du yod // 6 
1 chan lug NP and Vaidya, gzhan lugs: 
Bhattacarya. 
mi stong med par stong pa ni // 
gang las ‘byung? ba nyid du ‘gyur // 
ji lta bur na cig shos ni // 
med par gnyen po 'byung bar ‘gyur // / 


Sppune NP and Vaidya. 


P £.19b 
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gal te phyogs nyid du ‘gyur na // 
phyogs med phyogs kyi ngo bor ‘gyur // 
*de ltar phyogs med nyid med na // 

gang zhig mi mthun phyogs su 'gyur // 8 
gal te dngos po yod min na // 

me ni tsha bar jit ltar ‘gyur // 

tsha ba me yang yod min zhes // 

gong* nyid du ni bzlog par byas // 9 


Lai D. 


4 wang Vaidya. 

dngos po mthong nas dngos po ni // 

med pa zhes bya bzlog ‘gyur na // 

de ltar phyogs ni bzhi char la // 

nyes pa spangs pa gang zhig mthong // 10 
rdul phran la yang yod pa‘i dngos // 
dang du med der ji ltar ‘byung // 

sangs rgyas rnams la med nyid kyang // 
de nyid phyir na ma 'brel ba' o // ll 
gal te kun la gnyis min na // 

ezhan gang zhig la yod dngos yod // 

gal te khyod la'ang de rigs na // 

1 


brgal bat ezhan po ci ste byed // 12 


raaegal pa Vaidya. 
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dngos po kun gyi dngos med la // 
rnam par dbye ba mi rigs te // 

rdzas rnams kun la gang mthong ba // 
de ni rnam dbyer mi 'gyur ro // 13 
med phyir gzhan gyi phyogs la lan // 
brjod pa min? par grags na ni // 
gtan tshigs kyis bziog rang phyogs 
kyang // 

ci yi phyir na sgrub mi 'gyur // 14 
ted Bhattacarya. 

sun 'byin byed pa'i gtan tshigs rnyed // 
sia? zhes ‘jig rten 2 na brjod na* // 
gzhan gyi phyogs la skyon brjod pa // 
nyid du ci yi phyir mi nus // 15 


Lyla NP. 


2brjod na yang CD. 
yod ces bya ba tsam zhig gis // 
C £.18a *gal te de nyid dngos yod na // 
med ces bya ba tsam zhig gis // 


med par yang ni cis mi ‘gyur // 16 


D £.18a 
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P £.20a 
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gang phyir yod bdog ces lining btags 
de phyir med par mi 'gyur na // 
gang phyir yod" ces ming? byas pa // 
de phyir yod *par mi 'gyur ro // 17 
tad gtags NP and Vaidya. 

2mned DT PT 

3nd NP and Vaidya; min C. 

gal te thams cad ‘jig rten pas // 

rjod pas ‘jig rten pa yod na // 

dngos gang de nyid du yod pa // 

de ni 'jig rten par cis *'gyur // 18 

gal te dngos kun med pa'i phyir // 

med pa nyid du 'eyur! na ni // 

de lta‘ yin dang phyogs rnams kun // 
dngos po med par mi rigs so // 19 

1 yur NP and Vaidya. 

“lear Bhattacarya. 

dngos *po med phyir dngos med la // 

srid pa yod par mi ‘gyur ro // 

dngos po med par dngos po ni // 

med par 1 ang las! ‘srub par 'gyur // 20 


boa la PT and Bhattacarva; gang la DT. 
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stong pa gtan tshigs las ‘gyur ba // 


t 


de phyir stong par mi ‘gyur na // 

dam bea’ gtan tshigs las gzhan ni // 
ma yin des na gtan tshigs med // 21 
gang phyir stong pa'i dpe yod pa // 


1 Ll a 4 
des na” stong par mi 


gyur na // 

bya rog ji lta’ de bzhin du // 

bdag kyang nag ces brjod nus sam // 22 
lae ni Bhattacarya. 

‘itar DT PI Bhattacarya. 

gal te rang bzhin gyis dngos yod // 
stong mthong yon tan ci zhig vod // 
rtog* pas mthong ba ‘ching ba ste // 
de ni ‘di ru dpae* par bya // 23 
Tweens NP and Vaidya. 

Ai cap Bhattacarya. 

gcig yod gcig med ces bya ba // 

de yd min 'jig rten pa’ ane min // 
des na di yod ‘di ces Hed // 

brjod pa nyid du nus ma yin // 24 

top om.: nyid. 
ena yang CD. 


eis DT 


sad asat sadasac ceti yasya pakso na vidyate / 

upalambha§ cirenapi tasya vaktum na Sakyate {/ 25 
yod dang med dang yod med ces // 
gang la phyogs ni yod min pa // 


de la yun ni ring po na'ang // 


t ka brjod par nus ma yin // 25 


klan 

Peas CD. 

ral ‘byor spyod pa bzhi brgya pa las 
slob dpon slob ma rnam par gtan la dbab pa bstan pa 


ste rab tu byed pa beu drug pa' o // 
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